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PREFACE. 



It has been the object of the Editor in this edition of 
Cicero's Cato Major and LsbHus to ftimish a sound 
Text, and to supply a body of Notes adapted to the 
capacities of boys of that age at which these treatises 
are usually read. At the same time he has endea- 
voured to carry out a plan corresponding to the one 
adopted by him in his recent edition of the Ger- 
many and Agricok of Tacitus — viz. to make the 
present work introductory to the reading of the 
other, and especially the philosophical, writings of 
Cicero. With this view he has introduced into the 
Notes many critical remarks of a more advanced 
character, designed for pupils who have made some 
progress in their studies. 

A concise analysis of each treatise is ^ven, as af- 
fording the readiest and most effectual means of show- 
ing the writer's aim, and of explaining the method 
in which he treated his subject. 

Christ's Hospital, 
April, 1852. 



ANALYSIS OF THE CATO MAJOR. 



Dedication of the treatise to Atticus - - Ch. I. 

The subject introduced in a conversation between Scipio, Cato, 

and Lselius ----- Ch. 11. 

The loss of enjoyment and the neglect of friends the result of 

the disposition, not of old age - - - Ch. HI. 

Several instances of a happy old age - Chs. IV. V. 

The objections to old age are four : — 

1st. Withdrawing men from active life -' 

2nd. Enfeebling the body - 

3rd. Depriving men of near] y all enjoyment 

4th. Being the near forerunner of death -^ 
The answers to which respectively are the following : — 

(Answers to 1st Objection.') 
1°, Examples of aged men who have successfully conducted 
important affairs - - - - Ch. VI. 

2°. The memory and the mind are not impaired by age 

Chs. vn. vni. 



Ch. V. § 15. 



(Answers to 2nd Objection,) 
l^. Examples of several distinguished jurists Ch. IX. § 27. 
2°. Old men are competent to instruct youth Ch. IX. § 29. 
3°. Infirmity is caused by the vices of youth, and not by old 

age- - - - - Ch.IX. §2^. 

4°. Examples in support of this position Ch. IX. § 30, Ch. X. 
5°. Weakness is the consequence, not merely of old age, but 

also of ill health - - - - Ch. XL 

(Answers to Srd Objection,) 
1<*. The thing objected is in truth a great advantage, since 
pleasure is a deadly evil - - - Ch. XIL 

Opinions in confirmation of this - Ch.Xin. § 43. 



ANALTSIS OF THE CATO MAJOR. V 

2®. Old age has its own peculiar pleasures Ch. XUL § 44. 

CLXIV. 
Especially agricultural pursuits Chs. XY. XVI. XVII. 

(Answers to 4M ObfecHon,) 
l**. A long life should teach one to disregard death Ch. XIX. 
2°. Youth is also liable to death - - - Ch. XIX. 

3**. The old have enjoyed what the young only look for- 
ward to - - - - - Ch. XIX. 
4**. The death of the old, being in accordance with nature, is 
a blessing ----- Ch. XIX. 
5®. That end of life is best which comes by the course of 
nature ----- Ch. XX. 
6^. The greatest comfort of old age is a belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul - - - Ch. XXI. 
Several testimonies in favour of it • Ch. XXn. 
Profession of Cato*s own belief - Ch. XXIII. 



ANALYSIS OP THE L^SELIUS. 

Introduction, — attributing the discourse to Lselius, on the oc- 
casion of the recent death of Scipio AMcanus Chs. I. to IV. 
Division of the subject into three parts, — 

1. The excellence of true friendship - -i 

2. Its nature and origin - - - I Ch. IV. § 16. 

3. Rules for its cultivation - - J 

I. 

Friendship is preferable to all human things ; can exist only be- 
tween the good ; is superior to the ties of relationship Ch.y. 

Is the best gift of heaven to men ; its delights, and universal 
range - - - - - - Ch. VL 

Its beneficial influence and effects - - - Ch. YII. 

n. 

Friendfbip arises, not from mutual interest, but from na- 
ture Ch.VIIL 

It is instinctively produced by the sight of virtue, apart from 
any calculation of interest ... Ch. IX. 

in. 

Causes which make it difficult to keep up friendship to the 
close of life - ... - Ch. X. 

In avoiding these, there are limits beyond which affection 
should not carry us - - - - Ch. XL 

1°. As to public and moral duties, — 

The chief rule is, — 1% not to request or do anything dis- 
honourable ..... Ch. XII. 

Then, 2°, to be ready to do, as well as request, any thing 
honourable, without regarding personal inconvenience 

Ch. xm. 

For friendship naturally springs up between the good, without 
reference to self-interest - - - Chs, XIV. XV 
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AKALTSIS OF TBS UEUTTS. VU 

2?, As to private and relative duties, — 

Three prevalent opinions on the limits of friendship refuted, 
▼iz., — 
That one should feel towards a friend as to--i 

wards oneself - - - - 

That one*s affection should exactly correspond 

to his - 

That one should value him according to his 

own estimate of himself 

The true limit is a community of purposes and desires Ch. XVLL 

Hence the care with which the choice of a friend should be 

made Ch. XVII. § 62. 

What qualities are necessary - - Ch. XV ill. 

Old friends to be preferred to new. Rules for friends of dif- 
ferent rank - - - - - Ch. XIX. 
Similarity of habits and tastes is necessary - - Ch. XX. 
It is sometimes necessary to drop a friendship ; but this should 
not lead to enmity .... Ch. XXI. 
Friendship between the good alone stable - Ch. XXII. 
The advantage of friendship universally acknowledged 

Ch. xxm. 

Mutual truthful admonition the duty of true friendship; 
flattery, the bane of it - - Chs. XXIV— XXVL 

Conclusion. 
Virtue alone produces and preserves friendship : examples in 
proof Ch.XXVIL 
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CATO MAJOR. 



I. 1. O TiTEy si quid ego adjurOy curamve levasso, 
QucB nunc te coquit et versat in pectorejixay 
Ecquid erit prcsmi f 

Licet enim versibus iisdem mihi afiari te, Attice, 
quibus afiatur Flamininum 

Hie vir, havd magnd cum re^ sed plenusjidei, 
Quamquam certd scio, non, ut Flamininum, 
Sollidtari te, Tite, sic noctesque diesque. 

Noyi enim moderationem animi tui, et aequitatem; 
teque non cognomen solilm Athenis deport&sse, sed 
humanitatem et prudentiam intelligo. Et tamen te 
suspicor iisdem rebus, quibus meipsum, interdum 
gravitls commoveri : quarum consolatio et major est, 
et in aliud tempus differenda. Nimc autem mihi 
visum est de Senectute aliquid ad te conscribere. 
2. Hoc enim onere, quod mihi tecum commune est, 
aut jam urgentis aut cert^ adventantis senectutis, et 
te et meipsum levari volo : etsi te quidem id modic^ 
ac sapient^r, sicut omnia, et ferre et laturum esse 
certd scio. Sed mihi, quum de Senectute aliquid 
vellem scribere, tu occurrebas dignus eo mimere^ 
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2 CATO MAJOR. 

quo uterque nostriiin communit^r uteretur. Mihi 
quidem ita jucunda hujus libri confectio fiiit, ut non 
modo omnes absterserit senectutis molestias, sed 
effecerit moUem etiam et jucundam senectutem. 
Nunquam igitur Batis laudari dignS poterit philo- 
sophia. Cui qui pareat, omne tempus astatis sine 
molestia possit degere. 3. Sed de ceteris et diximus 
raulta, et ssepd dicemus : hunc librum de Senectute 
ad te misimus. Omnem autem sermonem tribui- 
mus non Tithono, ut Aristo Chius, ne par&m esset 
auctoritatis in fabulS. ; sed M. Catoni seni, quo ma- 
jorem auctoritatem haberet oratio : apud quern, Lae- 
lium et Scipionem facimus admirantes, quod is tarn 
facile senectutem ferat, iisque eum respondentem. 
Qui si eruditiis videbitur disputare, quam consuevit 
ipse in suis libris, attribuito Graecis Uteris, quarum 
constat eum perstudiosum fuisse in senectute. Sed 
quid opus est plura? Jam enim ipsius Catonis 
sermo explicabit nostram omnem de senectute sen- 
tentiam. 

11. 4. SciPio. SaepenumerS admirari soleo cum 
hoc C. Laelio tum ceterarum rerum tuam excel- 
lentem, M. Cato, perfectamque sapientiam, tum, vel 
maximS, qu6d nunquam senectutem tibi gravem 
esse senserim : quas plerisque senibus sic odiosa est, 
ut onus se ^tnd gravius dicant sustinere. 

Cato. Rem baud sanS difficilem, Scipio et Laeli, 
admirari Tddemini: quibus enim nihil opis est in 
ipsis ad benS beatSque vivendum, iis omnis gravis est 
aetas: qui autem omnia bona k seipsis petunt, iis 
nihil potest malum videri, quod natune necessitas 



CAP. n. 3 

afferat Quo in genere in primis est senectus : quam 
ut adipiscantur, omnes optant; eandem accusant 
adeptam; tanta est inconstantia stultitiae atque 
perversitas. Obrepere, aiunt, earn citius quam pu- 
t&ssent. Primilm^ quis coegit eos falsum putare? 
Qui enim citiils adolescentias senectus, quam pueritise 
adolescentia, obrepit? Deinde, qui minils gravis 
esset iis senectus^ si octingentesimum annum agerent, 
quam octogesimum? prseterita enim aetas^ quamvis 
longa, quum effluxisset, nulla consolatione permul- 
cere posset stultam senectutem. 5. Quocirca si 
sapientiam meam admirari soletis — quae utinam digna 
esset opinione vestrS nostroque cognomine I — in hoc 
sumus sapientes, quod Naturam optimam ducem, 
tamquam Deum, sequimur^ eique paremus: k qu^ 
non verisimile est, quum ceterae partes aetatis ben^ 
descriptae sint, extremum actum, tamquam ab inert! 
poet&, esse neglectum. Sed tamen necesse fuit esse 
aliquid extremum, et, tamquam in arborum baccis 
terraeque frugibus, maturitate tempestiva, quasi 
vietum et caducum, quod ferendum est molliter 
sapientL Quid enim est aliud, Gigantum modo, 
bellare cum Diis, nisi naturae repugnare ? 

6. L^Lius. Atqui, Cato, gratissimum nobis, ut 
etiam pro Scipione pollicear, feceris, si, quoniam 
speramus, volumus quidem cert^, senes fieri, ant^ 
multo k te didicerimus, quibus facillim^ rationibus 
ingravescentem aetatem ferre possimus. 

Cato. Faciam vero, Laeli ; praesertim si utrique 
vestrAm, ut dicis, gratum futurum est. 

L^Lius. Volumus san^, nisi molestum est, Cato^ 
tamquam aliquam viam longam confeceris, quam 
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4 CATO MAJOR. 

nobis quoque ingrediendum sit, istuc, quo pervenistl, 
videre, quale sit 

III. 7. Cato. Faciam, ut potero, Laell Saepd 
enim interfui querelis meorum aequalium — pares 
autem cum paribus, veteri proverbio, facillim^ con- 
gregantur — quae C Salinator, quae Sp. Albinus, 
homines consulares, nostri fer^ aequales, deplorare 
solebant; tum quod voluptatibus carerent, sine 
quibus vitam nullam putarent, tum quod spemeren- 
tur ab iis, k quibus coli essent solitL Qui mihi non 
id yidebantur accusare, quod esset accusandum. 
Nam si id culpa senectutis accideret, eadem mihi 
usu venirent, reliquisque omnibus majoribus natu. 
Quorum ego multorum cognovi senectutem sine 
querela.: qui se et libidinum vinculis laxatos esse 
non molests ferrent, nee k suis despicerentur. Sed 
omnium istiusmodi querelarum in moribus est culpa, 
non in aetate. Moderati enim et nee difficiles nee 
inhumani senes tolerabilem agunt senectutem: im- 
portunitas autem et inhumanitas omni aetati molesta 
est. 

8. Ljelius. Est, ut dicis, Cato. Sed fortassS 
dixerit quispiam, tibi propter opes, et copias, et 
dignitatem tuam, tolerabiliorem senectutem videri: 
id autem non posse multis contingere. 

Cato. Est istuc quidem, Lasli, aliquid; sed 
nequaquam in isto sunt omnia: ut Themistocles 
fertur Seriphio cuidam in jurgio respondisse, quum 
ille dixisset, Non eum 8u&, sed patriae glori^ splen- 
dorem assecutum; Nee hercuBy inquit, si ego Seri' 
phius essem^ nobilis ; nee tu^ si Atheniensis esses. 



CAP, IV. 5 

clarus unquam fuisses. Quod eodem modo de se- 
nectute potest dici. Neque enim in summd inopid 
levis esse senectus potest^ ne sapient! quidem ; nee 
insipienti etiam in summa copiS. non gravis. 9. 
Aptissima omnino sunt^ Scipio et Lseli, arma se- 
nectutis artes exeroitationesque yirtutum: quse in 
omni setate cultse^ quum multiim diiique vixeris^ 
mirificos efferunt fruotus ; non solium quia nunquam 
deserunt, ne in extreme quidem tempore setatis — 
quamquam id maximum est — yer^ etiam quia 
conscientia bend actaB vitaB multorumque benefacto- 
rom recordatio jucundissima est. 

IV. 10. Ego Q. Maximum — eum, qui Tarentum 
recepit — adolescens ita dilexi senem, ut sequalem. 
Erat enim in illo viro comitate condita gravitas, nee 
senectus mores mutaverat. Quamquam eum colere 
coepi non admodiim grandem natu^ sed tamen jam 
setate proyectum. Anno enim post consul primiim 
fderat, qud.m ego natus sum; cumque eo, quartiim 
consule^ adolescentulus miles profectus sum ad Ca- 
puam, quintoque anno p6st ad Tarentum. Quaestor 
deinde quadriennio post factus sum: quern magis- 
tratum gessi consulibus Tuditano et Cethego^ quum 
quidem ille, admodiLm senex, suasor Legis Cincise de 
Donis et Munerihus fuit. Hie et bella gerebat, ut 
adolescens^ quum pland grandis esset; et Hannibalem 
juyenilitdr exultantem patiently su& moUiebat: de 
quo prseclard familiaris noster Ennius : 

Unus homo nobis cunctando resiituit rem / 

Non ponebat enim rumores ante salutem : 

Ergo postque maghque viri nunc gloria cWel* 
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6 CATO MAJOR. 

11. Tarentum verd quS* vigilanti&> quo consilio 
recepit ! Quum quidem5 me audiente, Salinatori, 
qui amisso oppido fugerat in arcem, glorianti atqu)& 
ita dicenti, Mea operdy Q. Fabiy Tarentum recepisti: 
Certe, inquit ridens ; nam, nisi tu amisisses, nunquam 
recepissem. Nee verb in armis prsestantior, qu^ in 
togS.: qui consul iter^m, Sp. Carvilio eoUega qui- 
escente, C. Flaminio tribuno plebis, quoad potiut, 
restitit, agrum Picenum et Gallicum viritim eontra 
senatiis auctoritatem diyidenti; augurque quum esset^ 
dicere ausus est^ optimis auspieiis ea geri, quse pro 
reipublicse salut e gererentur ; quae contra rempub- 
licam ferrentur, contra auspicia ferri. 

12. Multa in eo yiro prsBclara cognovi; sed nihil 
est admirabilius, qukm quomod6 [ille] mortem fiHi 
tulit^ clari viri et consularis. Est in manibus 
laudatio: quam quum legimus^ quem philosophum 
non contemnimus? Nee ver6 ille in luce modo 
atque in oculis civium m^nus ; sed intus domique 
praestantior. Qui sermol qua3 prseceptal quanta 
notitia antiquitatis ! quae scientia juris augurii ! 
multad etiam, ut in homine Bomano^ literas : omnia 
memorid tenebat^ non domestica solilm, sed etiam 
externa bella. Cujus sermone ita tunc cupidS fruebar, 
quasi jam divinarem id, quod evenit, illo extincto 
fore, unde discerem, neminem. 

V. 13. Quorsum igitur haec tam multa de Maximo? 
Quia profecto videtis nefas esse dictu, miseram fuisse 
talem senectutem. Nee tamen omnes possunt esse 
Scipiones aut Maximi, ut urbium expugnationes, ut 
pedestres navalesve pugnas, ut bella k se gesta trium- 



CAP. V. 7 

phosque recordentur. Est etiam quiets, et pur^, et 
elegantSr acte astatis placida ac lenis senectus; 
qualem accepimus Platonis^ qui uno et octogesimo 
anno scribens mortuus est; qualem Isocratis^ qui 
eum librum, qui Panathenaicus inscribitur, quarto et 
nonagesimo anno scripsisse se dicit, vixitqu^ quin- 
quennium posted; cujus magister, Leontinus Gorgias^ 
Gentum et septem complevit annos, neque unquam 
in 8U0 studio atque opere cessavit. Qui, quum ex eo 
quaereretur, cur taradiu vellet esse in vitS. ; Nihil 
habeo, inquit, quod incusem senectutem. 14. Prae- 
olarum responsum, et docto homine dignum ! Sua 
enim vitia insipientes et suam culpam in senectutem 
conferunt : quod non faciebat is, cujus modd men- 
tionem feci, Ennius, 

Sicutfortis equus, spatio qui scppe supremo 
Vicit Olympiay nunc senio confectus quiescit 

Equi fortis et victoris senectuti comparat suam : 
quam quidem prob^ meminisse potestis. Anno enim 
undevicesimo post ejus mortem, hi consules, T^. Fla- 
mininus et M'. AcUius, facti sunt ; ille autem, Cas* 
pione et Philippo itenim consuiibus, mortuus est: 
quum ego quidem quinque et sexaginta annos natus, 
legem Yoconiam voce magna et bonis lateribus 
suasissem. Annos septuaginta natus — tot enim 
vixit Ennius — ita ferebat duo, quae maxima putantur 
onera, paupertatem et senectutem, ut eis paene de- 
lectari videretur. 

15. Etenim, quum contemplor animo, reperio quar 
tuor causas, cur senectus misera videatur: unam 
quod avocet k rebus gerendis ; alteram, q^uod coci^ua 
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8 CATO MAJOR. 

faciat infirmius; tertiam^ quod privet omnibus ferS 
voluptatibus ; quartam^ qudd baud procul absit & 
morte. Earum^ si placet^ causarum, quanta quamque 
sit justa unaquseque, videamus. 

y I. A rebus gerendis senectus abstrahit. Quibus ? 
An iis quae geruntur in juventute et viribus? Nul- 
Isene igitur res sunt seniles, quae, yel infirmis cor- 
poribus, animo tamen administrentur ? Nihil erg6 
agebat Q. Maximus ? Nihil L. PauUus, pater tuus, 
Scipio, socer optimi viri^ filii mei? Ceteri senes, 
Fabricii, Curii, Coruncanii, quum rempublicam con- 
silio et auctoritate defendebant, nihil agebant? 16. 
Ad App. Claudii senectutem accedebat etiam^ ut 
csecus esset: tamen is, quum sententia senatiis in- 
clinaret ad pacem et fcedus faciendum cum Pyrrho, 
non dubitavit dicere ilia, quae versibus persecutus 
est Ennius : 

Qud vohis menteSy rectcB quce stare solehant 
Antekac, dementes sesejlexere vial 9 

ceteraque gravissimS ; notum enim vobis carmen est : 
et tamen ipsius Appii exstat oratio. Atque haec ille 
egit septem et decem annos post alterum cousulatum, 
quum inter duos consulatus anni decem interfluxis- 
sent, censorque ante consulatum superiorem fuisset. 
Ex quo intelligitur, Pyrrhi bello grandem sanS 
fuisse; et tamen sic d patribus accepimus. 17. Nihil 
igitur afferunt, qui in re gerend& versari senectutem 
negant; similesque sunt, ut siqui gubematorem in 
nayigando nihil agere dicant, quum alii malos scan- 
dant, alii per foros cursent, alii sentinam exhauriant, 
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ille autem davum tenens sedeat in puppi quietus. 
Non faciat ea, quse juvenes. At ver6 mult6 majcMra 
et meliora facit. Non yiribus^ aut yelocitatibus^ aut 
celeritate corporum^ res magnae geruntur, sed consilio, 
auctoritate^ sententid ; quibus non modd non orbari, 
sed etiam augeri^ senectus solet. 18. Nisi fortS ego 
Yobisy qui et miles et tribunus et legatus et consul 
versatus sum in vario genere bellorum, cessare nunc 
yideor, quum bella non gero. At senatui, quse sunt 
gerenda, praescribo^ et quomodd; Carthagini, malS 
jam di^ cogitanti^ bellum multd antd denuncio ; de 
qua vereri non ant^ desinam^ qu^m illam excisam 
esse cognovero. 19. Quam palmam utinam Dii 
immortales tibi, Scipio^ reservent> ut avi reliquias 
persequare ! Cujus k morte hie quintus et tricesimus 
est annus ; sed memoriam illius viri excipient omnes 
anni consequentes. Anno ante me censorem mor- 
tuus est^ novem annis post meum consulatum^ quum 
consul iterim, me consule, creatus esset. Num igitur, 
si ad centesimum annum vixisset, senectutis eum 
8U8B poeniteret ? Nee enim excursione, nee saltu, nee 
emin^s hastis aut cominilLs gladiis uteretur ; sed con- 
silio^ ratione, sententiS.. Quae nisi essent in senibus, 
non summum consilium majores nostri appelldssent 
Senatum. 20. Apud Lacedaemonios quidem ii, qui 
amplissimum magistratum gerunt, ut sunt, sic etiam 
nominanfur, senes. Quodsi legere aut audire voletis 
externa, maximas respublicas ab adolescentibus labe- 
factas, k senibus sustentatas et restitutas reperietis. 

Cedo, qui vestram rempuhlicam tantam amisistis tan 
citof 

B 5 
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Sic enim percontantur^ ut est in Nsevii poetas Ludo. 
Kespondentur et alia^ et hsec in primis : 

Proveniehant oratores novi, stultiy adolescentuli. 

Temeritas est videlicet florentis aBtatis, prudentia 
senescentis. 

YIL 21. At memoria miDuitur. Credo^ nisi earn 
exerceas; aut si sis natur^ tardior. Themistodes 
omnium civium nomina perceperat : num igitur cen- 
setis eum, quum setate processisset, qui Aristides 
esset, Lysimachum salutare solitum ? Equidem non 
modo eos novi qui sunt, sed eorum patres etiam et 
avos. Nee sepulcra legens vereor, quod aiunt, ne 
memoriam perdam : his enim ipsis legendis redeo in 
memoriam mortuorum. Nee vero quemquam senum 
audivi oblitum quo loco thesaurum obruisset. Omnia, 
quae curant> meminerunt ; vadimonia constituta ; qui 
sibi, quibus ipsi, debeant. 22. Quid jurisconsulti ? 
quid pontifices? quid augures? quid philosophi senes? 
quam multa meminerunt I Manent ingenia senibus, 
modo permaneat studium et industria ; nee ea soliim 
in Claris et honoratis yiris, sed in vitd etiam private 
et quiets,. Sophocles ad summam senectutem Tra- 
goedias fecit ; qiiod propter studium, quum rem 
familiarem negligere videretur, a filiis in judicium 
Yocatus est, ut, quemadmodiim nostro more male 
rem gerentibus patribus bonis interdici solet, sic 
ilium, quasi desipientem, S re familiari removerent 
judices. Tum senex dicitur eam Fabulam, quam in 
manibus habebat et proxim^ scripserat, (Edipum 
Coloneuniy recitasse judicibus, quaesisseque, num 
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illad carmen desipientis yideretur. Quo recitato, 
sententiis judicum est liberatus. 23. Num igitur 
hunc, num Homerum, num Hesiodum, num Simo- 
nidem^ num Stesichorum ; num, quos ante dixi, 
laocratem, Gorgiam ; num philosophorum principes, 
Pythagoram, Democritum, num Pktonem, num Xe- 
nocratem, num postea Zenonem, Cleanthem, aut 
eum, quem vos etiam Bomae vidistis, Diogenem 
Stoicum, coegit [in suis studiis] obmutescere senec- 
tus ? an non in omnibus iis studiorum agitatio vitas 
sBqualis fuit ? 24. Age, ut ista divina studia omit- 
tamus, possum nominare ex agro Sabino rusticos 
Bomanos, vicinos et familiares meos, quibus absen- 
tibus nunquam feri ulla in agro majora opera fiunt, 
non serendis, non percipiendis, non condendis fructi- 
bus. Quamquam in illis minims hoc mirum : nemo 
enim est tam senex, qui se annum non putet posse 
yivere. Sed iidem elaborant in eis, quas sciunt nihil 
omnino ad se pertinere : 

Serit arhores, qv(B alteri seculo prosient, 

ut ait Statins noster in Synephehis, 25. Nee vero 
dubitet agricola, quamvis senex, quaerenti, cui serat, 
respondere ; Diis immortalibus, qui me non accipere 
modd kcBC a majorihus voluerunt, sed etiam posteris 
prodere, 

VIIL Melius Caecilius de sene alteri seculo pro- 
spiciente, qu^m illud idem : 

Edepol senectus, si nil quidquam aliud viti 
Apportes tecum^ quum advenis ; unum id sat est, 
Qudd diu vivendo multa, qucB non volt, videt 

B 6 
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Et multa fortasse, quae yult Atque in ea quidem^ 
qasB non vult, sspe etiam adolescentia inconit 
Ulud ver6 idem Csecilius vitiosiiis : 

Turn equidem in senectd hoc deputo miserrimum — 
Sentire ea cetate esse se odiosum alteru 

Jacundum potiiis, qusUn odiosum. Ut enim ado- 
lescentibus bon^ indole pra^ditis sapientes senes delec- 
tantur, leviorque fit eorum senectus, qui ab juventute 
coluntur et diliguntur : sic adolescentes senum pras- 
ceptis gaudent^ quibus ad virtutum studia ducuntur. 
Nee minils intelligo me vobis, qu&m vos mihi esse 
jucundos. Sed videtis^ ut senectus non modo languida 
atque iners non sit, verilm etiam sit operosa, et semper 
agens aliquid et moliens ; tale scilicet, quale cujusque 
studium in superiore yiiA fuit. Quid, qui etiam 
addiscunt aliquid? ut Solonem versibus gloriantem 
yidemus, qui se, quotidiS aliquid addiscentem, senem 
fieri dicit; ut ego feci, qui Graecas literas senexdidici: 
quas quidem sic avid^ arripui, quasi diuturnam sitim 
explere cupiens, ut ea ipsa mihi nota essent, quibus 
me nunc exemplis uti videtis. Quod quum fecisse 
Socratem in fidibus audirem, vellem equidem et illud 

— discebant enim fidibus antiqui : sed in Uteris certS 
elaboravi. 

IX. 27. Nee nunc equidem vires desidero adolescentis 

— is enim erat locus alter de vitiis senectutis : non 
plus, qu^m adolescens tauri aut elephanti desiderabam. 
Quod est, eo decet uti, et, quicquid agas, agere pro 
viribus. Quae enim vox potest esse contemtior, quS^m 
Milonis Crotoniatae? qui, quum jam senex esset, athle- 
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tasque se in curriculo exercentes videret5 adspexisse 
lacertos suos dicitur^ illacrymansque dixisse, At hi 
quidem jam mortui sunt Non ver6 tam isti, qu^ 
tu ipse, nugator; neque enim ex te unquam es nobi- 
litatusj sed ex lateribus et lacertis tuis. NihU S. 
wXlius tale^ nihil multis annis ant^ T. Coruncanius, 
nihil modd P. Crassus^ a qnibus jura civibus prse- 
scribebantur, quorum usque ad extremum spiritum 
est provecta prudentia. 28. Orator metuo ne lan- 
guescat senectute ; est enim munus ejus non ingenii 
solilm^ sed laterum etiam et virium. Omnino cano- 
rum illud in voce splendescit etiam, nescio quo pacto, 
in senectute: quod equidem adhuc non amisi, et 
videtis annos. Sed tamen est decorus sermo senis, 
quietus et remissus, facitque perssep^ ipsa sibi audien- 
tiam diserti senis comta et mitis oratio. Quod si ipse 
exsequi nequeas, possis tamen Scipioni praBcipere et 
Laelio. Quid enim est jucundius senectute stipatd 
studiis juventutis ? 29. Anne eas quidem vires senec- 
tuti relinquemus, ut adolescentulos doceat, instituat, 
ad omne officii munus instruat ? quo quidem opere 
quid potest esse praeclarius? Mihi vero Cn. et P. 
Scipiones, et avi tui duo, L. ^milius et P. Africanus, 
comitatu nobilium juvenum fortunati videbantur. 
Nee ulU bonarum artium magistri non beati putandi, 
quamyis consenuerint vires atque defecerint. Etsi 
ista ipsa defectio virium adolescentiaa vitiis efficitur 
saepiiis, quam senectutis ; libidinosa etenim et intem- 
perans adolescentia effoetum corpus tradit senectuti. 
30. Cyrus quidem, apud Xenophontem, eo sermone, 
quern moriens habuit, quum admodiim senex esset, 
negat se unquam sensisse senectutem suam. iscxV^^'l- 
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liorem factam^ qukm adolescentia fuiseet. Ego L. 
Metellum memini puer — qui quum quadriennio post 
alterum consulatum pontifex maximus factus esset, vi- 
ginti et duos annos ei sacerdotio praBfuit — ita bonis esse 
viribus extreme tempore setatis^ ut adolescentiam non 
requireret. Nihil necesse est mihi de me ipso dicere ; 
quamquam est id quidem senile^ aBtatique nostras 
conceditur. 

X. 31. Yidetisne, ut apud Homerum saspissim^ 
Nestor de virtutibus suis prasdicet ? Tertiam enim 
jam aatatem hominum vivebat ; nee erat ei verendum, 
ne^ vera de se prsBdicans, nimis videretur aut insolens 
aut loquax. Etenim, ut ait Homerus^ ex ejus linguS. 
melle dulcior fluebat oratio. Quam ad suavitatem 
nuUis egebat corporis viribus : et tamen dux ille 
Grascias nusquam optat, ut Ajacis similes habeat 
decem, at ut Nestoris : quod si accident^ non dubitat^ 
quin brevi Troja sit peritura. Sed redeo ad me. 
Quartum annum ago et octogesimum: equidem 
posse vellem idem gloriari, quod Cyrus. Sed 
tamen hoc queo dicere, non me quidem iis esse viri- 
bus, quibus aut miles bello Punico, aut quaestor 
eodem bello, aut consul in Hispanic fuerim, aut qua- 
driennio post, quum tribunus militaris depugnavi 
apud Thermopylas, M'. Acilio Glabrij^ne consule : 
sed tamen, ut vos videtis, non planfe *me enervavit 
nee afflixit senectus : non curia vires meas desiderat, 
non Bostra, non amici, non clientes, non hospites. 
Nee enim unquam sum assensus veteri illi laudato- 
que proverbio, quod monet matur^ fieri senem, si 
diu veils esse senex. Ego vero me minis diu 
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senem esse mallem, qu^ esse senem antd, qudm 
essem. Itaque nemo adhuc convenire me voluit, cui 
fiierim occupatus. 33. At minus habeo virium, qu^ 
vestrdm utervis. Ne vos quidem T. Pontii centuri- 
onis yires habetis : num idcircd est ille prsestantior? 
Moderatio mod6 virium adsit, et tantum^ quantum 
potest, quisque nltatur; nse ille non magno desiderio 
tenebitur virium. Olympiae per stadium ingressus 
esse Milo dieitur, quum humeris sustineret bovem 
vivum. Utriim igitur has corporis, an Pythagoras 
tibi malis vires ingenii dari? Denique isto bono 
utare, quum adsit ; quum absit, ne requiras ; nisi fortS 
adolescentes pueritiam, paulum setate progressi ado- 
lescentiam, debeant requirere. Cursus est certus 
flstatis, et una via naturse, eaque simplex; suaqup 
cuique parti setatis tempestivitas est data : ut et in- 
firmitas puerorum, et ferocitas juvenum, et gravitas 
jam constantis aetatis, et senectutis maturitas, natu- 
rale quiddam habeat, quod suo tempore percipi debeat 
34. Audire te arbitror, Scipio, hospes tuus avitus, 
Masinissa, quae faciat hodie, nonaginta annos natus ; 
quum ingressus iter pedibus sit, in equum omnino 
non adscendere; quum equo, ex equo non descendere; 
nullo imbre, nuUo frigore adduci, ut capite operto sit ; 
summam in eo esse corporis siccitatem: itaque ex- 
sequi omnia regis officia et munera. Potest igitur 
exercitatio et temperantia etiam in senectute conser* 
vare aliquid pristini roboris. 

XL Non sunt in senectute vires. Ne postulantur 
quidem vires k senectute. Erg6 et legibus et insti- 
tutis vacat aetas nostra muneribus iis, quae non ^0€r 
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sunt sine viribus sustineri. Itaque non modo^ quod 
non possumus^ sed ne quantum possumus quideni, 
cogimur. 35. At multi ita sunt imbecilli senes, ut 
nullum officii aut omnino vitas munus exsequi possint. 
At id quidem non proprium senectutis est vitium^ 
sed commune valetudinis. Qu^ fuit imbecillus P. 
A&icani filius is, qui te adoptavit ! qu^ tenui aut 
nulla potiiis valetudine. Quod ni ita fuisset, alterum 
iUud lumen exstitisset civitatis: ad patemam enim 
magnitudinem animi doctrina uberior accesserat. 
Quid mirum igitur in senibus^ si infirmi sunt ali- 
quando^ quum id ne adolescentes quidem effiigere 
possint ? Besistendum, LaBli et Scipio^ senectuti est, 
ejusque vitia diligentiS. compensanda sunt. Pug- 
^andum, tamquam contra morbum, sic contra senec^ 
tutem. 36. Habenda ratio valetudinis; utendum 
exercitationibus modicis ; tantum cibi et potionis ad- 
hibendum, ut reficiantur vires, non opprimantur. Nee 
ver6 corpori soli subveniendum est, sed menti atque 
animo multd magis. Nam hsec quoque, nisi tam- 
quam lumini oleum instilles, exstinguuntur senectute. 
Et corpora quidem defatigatione et exercitatione 
ingravescunt, animi autem exercitando levantur. 
Nam, quos ait Csecilius — comicos stultos senes^ hos 
significat credulos, obliviosos, dissolutos: quse vitia 
sunt non senectutis, sed inertis, ignavaB, somniculosae 
senectutis. Ut petulantia, ut libido, magis est ado- 
lescentium, quam senum; nee tamen omnium ado- 
lescentium, sed non proborum ; sic ista senilis stul- 
titia — quae deliratio appellari solet — senum levium 
est, non omnium. 37. Quatuor robustos filios, quin- 
que filias, tantam domum, tantas clientelas, Appius 
regebat et senex, et cascus. Inteutum ^nlm animum. 
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tamquam arcnm^ habebat, nee languescens suceum- 
bebat seneetuti. Tenebat non modd auctoritatem, 
sed etiam imperium in sues ; metuebant servi, yere- 
bantnr Uberi, earum omnes habebant : vigebat in iUa 
domo patrius mos, et diseiplina. 38. Ita enim senee- 
tus honesta est, si se ipsa defendit, si jus suum retinet, 
si nemini emancipata est, si usque ad extremum 
spiritum dominatur in suos. Ut enim adolescentem, 
in quo senile aliquid, sic senem, in quo est adolescentis 
aliquid, probo : quod qui sequitur, corpore senex esse 
poterit, animo nunquam erit. Septimus mihi Ori" 
ffinum liber est in manibus; omnia antiquitatis 
monumenta colligo ; causarum illustrium, quascumque 
defendi, nunc quum maximS conficio orationes; jus au- 
gurium, pontiiicium, civile tracto; multiim etiam Grae- 
da Kterisutor; Pythagoreorumque more, exercend« 
memoriaB gratid, quid quoque die dixerim, audierim, 
egerim, commemoro vesperi. Hse sunt exercitationes 
ingenii, hsec curricula mentis ; in his desudans atque 
daborans corporis yires non magnopere desidero. 
Adsum amicis, venio in senatum frequens, ultr6que 
sfkro res multiim et diu cogitatas; casque tueor 
animi, non corporis viribus. Quas si exsequi nequi- 
rem, tamen me lectulus oblectaret mens ea ipsa cogi- 
tantem, quae jam agere non possem : sed, ut possim, 
£EU^it acta vita. Semper enim in his studiis labori- 
busque viventi non intelligitur, quando obrepat 
senectus. Ita sensim sine sensu aetas senescit : nee 
Bubitd frangitur, sed diutumitate exstinguitur. 

XII. 39. Sequitur tertia vituperatio senectutis, 
qu6d earn carere dicunt voluptatibus. ^r^^WxsxcL 
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munus aetatis, siquidem id aufert nobis, quod est in 
adolescenti^ vitiosissimum ! Accipite enim, optimi ado- 
lescentes, veterem orationem Arcby tse Tarentini, magni 
in primis, et praeclari viri, quas mihi tradita est, quum 
essem adolescens Tarenti cum Q. Maximo. NuUam 
capitaliorem pestem, quslm corporis voluptatem, ho- 
minibus dicebat k nature datam: cujus voluptatis 
avidas libidines temer^ et efihenatS ad potiundum 
incitarentur. 40. Hinc patriae proditiones, hinc rerum 
publicarum eversiones, hinc cum hostibus clandestina 
colloquia nasci ; nullum denique scelus, nullum malum 
facinus esse, ad quod suscipiendum non libido volup- 
tatis impelleret ; stupra vero, et adulteria, et omne 
tale flagitium, nullis aliis illecebris excitari, nisi 
voluptatis : quumque homini sive natura, sive quis 
Deus, nihil mente praostabilius dedisset, huic divino 
muneri ac dono nihil esse tam inimicum qudm volup- 
tatem. 41. Nee enim, libidine dominante, temperantias 
locum esse, neque omnino in voluptatis regno virtu- 
tem posse consistere. Quod qud magis intelligi pos- 
set, fingere animo jubebat tant& incitatum aliquem 
voluptate corporis, quanta percipi posset maxima: 
nemini censebat fore dubium, quin tamdiu, dum ita 
gauderet, nihil agitare mente, nihil ratione, nihil 
cogitatione consequi posset. Quocirca nihil esse tam 
detestabile, tamque pestiferum, qud.m voluptatem; 
siquidem ea, quum major esset atque longior, omne 
animi lumen exstingueret. Ha3c cum C. Pontio 
Samnite — patre ejus, k quo, Caudino praelio, Sp. 
Postumius, T. Veturius, consules, superati sunt — 
locutum Archytam, Nearchus Tarentinus, hospes 
noster, qui in amiciti& populi Romani permanserat. 
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86 k majoribus natu accepisse dicebat^ quum quidem 
ei sermoni interfuisset Plato Atheniensis: quern 
Tarentum venisse^ L. Camillo, Appio Claudio con- 
sulibus^ reperio. 42. Quorsum hsec ? ut intelligatis, 
si voluptatem aspernari ratione et sapientia non poa- 
semus^ magnam habendam senectuti gratiam, quad 
effecerit, ut id non liberet, quod non oporteret. Im- 
pedit enim consilium voluptas; rationi est inimica, 
ac mentis — ut ita dicam — praestringit oculos^ nee 
habet ullum cum virtute commercium. Invitus 
quidem feci^ ut fortissimi viri T. Flaminini fratrem^ 
L. Flamininum, ^ senatu ejicerem^ septem annis post^ 
qu&m consul fuisset ; sed notandam putavi libidinem. 
Ule enim quum esset consul^ in Gallid, exoratus in 
conyivio k scorto est, ut securi feriret aliquem eorum, 
qui in vinculis essent damnati rei capitalis. Hie, 
Tito, fratre suo, censore, qui proximus ante me fuerat, 
elapeus est : mihi Yer6 et Flacco neutiquam probari 
potuit tam flagitiosa et tam perdita libido, quad cum 
probro privato conjungeret imperii dedecus. 

XIIL 43. Saopfe audivi k majoribus natu, qui se 
porrd pueros a senibus audisse dicebant, mirari soli- 
tum C. Fabricium, quod, quum apud regem Pyrrhum 
l^atus esset, audisset k Tbessalo Cined, esse quen- 
dam Athenis, qui se sapientem profiteretur ; eumque 
dicere, omnia, quae faceremus, ad voluptatem esse 
referenda : quod ex eo audientes, M'. Curium et TL 
Coruncanium, optare solitos, ut id Samnitibus ipsique 
Pyrrho persuaderetur, quo faciliiis vinci possent, 
quum se voluptatibus dedissent. Vixerat M'. Curius 
cum P. Decio, qui quinquennio ante euav catXJkSciKa^ 
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se pro republic^ quarto consulatu devoverat. Ndrat 
eundem Fabricius^ n6rat Coruncanius : qui quum ex 
SU& vita, turn ex ejus, quern dico, P. Decii facto, 
judicabant esse profecto aliquid naturd. pulcrum atque 
pra&clarum, quod suH sponte peteretur, quodque, 
spretS, et contemtS. voluptate, optimus quisque se- 
queretur. 44. Quorsum igitur tarn multa de volup^ 
tate? quia non modd vituperatio nulla, sed etiam 
summa laus senectutis est, quod ea yoluptates nuUas 
magnopere desiderat. 

At caret epulis, exstructkque mensis, et frequen- 
tibus poculis. Caret ergd etiam vinolentiS-, et cru- 
ditate, et insomniis. Sed si aliquid dandiun est 
Yoluptati, quoniam ejus blanditiis non facilS obsis- 
timus — divinfe enim Plato escam malorumyohiptBitem 
appellat, qudd e& videlicet homines capiantur, ut 
hamo pisces — quamquam immoderatis epulis caret 
senectus, modicis tamen conviviis delectari potest. 
C. Duillium, M. filium, qui Poenos classe primus 
devicerat, redeuntem k coenS senem saepe videbam 
puer ; delectabatur crebro funali et tibicine, quae sibi, 
nullo exemplo, privatus sumserat: tantum licentias 
dabat gloria. 45. Sed quid ego alios? ad meipeum 
jam revertar. Primiim habui semper sodales. Soda- 
litates autem, me qusestore, constitutse sunt, sacris 
Idseis Magnse Matris acceptis. Epulabar igitur cum 
Bodalibus omnino modic^, sed erat quidam fervor 
setatis : qu4 progrediente, omnia fiunt indies mitiora. 
Neque enim ipsorum conviviorum delectationem vo- 
luptatibus corporis magis, qu^m coetu amicorum et 
sermonibus, metiebar. BenS enim majores nostri ac- 
cubhionem epularem amicorum, quia vitse conjunc-* 
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tionem haberet, convimum nomin^ant ; meliiis^ quam 
Graaci, qui hoc idem turn compotationem, turn conccB" 
natianem vocant : ut^ quod in eo genere minimum est> 
id maximd probare yideantur. 

XIV. 46. Ego ver6 propter sermonis delectationem 
tempestivis quoque conviviis delector, nee cum aaqua- 
libuB Bolillm^ qui pauci admodtlm restant^ sed cum 
Te8tr4 etiam setate^ atque vobiscum ; habeoque senec- 
tuti magnam gratiam, quse mihi sermonis aviditatem 
auzit^ potionis et cibi sustulit. Qu6d siquem etiam 
ista delectant — ne omnino bellum indixisse videar 
▼oluptati^ cujus est etiam fortasse quidam naturalis 
motus — non intelligo, ne in istis quidem voluptatibus 
ipsis^ carere sensu senectutem. Me ver6 et magis- 
teria delectant k majoribus instituta; et is sermo, 
qui, more majorum, a summo adhibetur in poculis ; 
et pocula, sicut in Symposio Xenophontis est^ minuta 
atque rorantia ; et refrigeratio sestate^ et vicissim aut 
eol aut ignis hibemus. Quas quidem in Sabinis etiam 
persequi soleo^ conviviumque vicinorum quotidie 
compleo^ quod ad multam noctem^ quSm maxim^ 
possumus^ vario sermone producimus. 47. At non 
est Yoluptatum tanta quasi titillatio in senibus. 
Credo; sed ne desideratio quidem. Nihil autem 
molestum^ quod non desideres. BenS Sophocles, 
quum ex eo quidam, jam affecto sBtate, quaereret, 
uteretume rebus venereis; Dii melioral inquit. 
lAbenter vero istinc^ tamquam ct domino agresti ac 
furioso profugi. Cupidis enim rerum talium odiosmn 
et molestum est fortasse carere ; satiatis yero et ex- 
pletis jucundiud est carere, quslm frui. Q^\];aASiQ^>asfik 
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non caret is^ qui non desiderat : ego non desiderare 
dico esse jucundius^ quam frul. 48. Quodsi istis ipsis 
voluptatibus bona aBtas fruitur libentiils^ primilin 
parvulis fruitur rebus, ut diximus ; deinde iis, quibus 
eenectus, si non abunde potitur, non omnino caret. 
Ut Turpione Ambivio magis delectatur, qui in prim& 
caye^ spectat ; delectatur tamen etiam, qui in ultim^ ; 
sic adolescentia, voluptates propter intuens, magis 
fortasse lastatur ; sed delectatur etiam senectus, procul 
eas spectans, tantum, quantum sat est. 49. At ilia 
quanti sunt, animum, tamquam emeritis stipendiis 
libidinis, ambitionis, contentionis, inimicitiarum, cu- 
piditatum omnium, secum esse, secumque, ut dicitur, 
viverel Si ver6 habet aliquod tamquam pabulum 
studii atque doctrinse, nihil est otiosa senectute ju- 
cundius. Mori pssn^ videbamus in studio dimetiundi 
coeli atque terras C. Galium, familiarem patris tui, 
Scipio. Quoties ilium lux noctu aliquid describere 
ingressmn, quoties nox oppressit, quum manS coe- 
pisset ! Qudm delectabat eum defectiones solis et 
lunse multd nobis ant^ prsedicere! 50. Quid in 
leyioribus studiis, sed tamen acutis ? Qu^m gaudebat 
bello suo Punico Nsevius I Quam Truculento Plautus ! 
qu&m Pseudolol Vidi etiam senem Livium, qui, 
quum sex annos ant^, qu^m ego natus sum, fabulam 
docuisset, Centone Tuditanoque consulibus, usque 
ad adolescentiam meam processit setate. Quid de 
P. Licinii Crassi et pontificii et civilis juris studio 
loquar? aut de hujus P. Scipionis, qui his paucis 
diebus pontifex maximus factus est? Atqui eos 
omnes, quos commemoravi, his studiis flagrantes senes 
vidimus. M. vero Cethegum, quem rect^ Suada 
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medullam dixit Ennius^ quanto studio exerceri in 
dicendo videbamus^ etiam senem ! Quae sunt igitur 
epularum^ aut ludorum, aut scortorum voluptates 
cum his yoluptatibus comparandsB ? Atque hsec qui- 
dem studia doctrinas: quae quidem prudentibus et 
benS institutis pariter cum aetate crescunt: ut ho- 
nestum illud Solonis sit, quod ait versiculo quodam, 
ut antS dixi, senescere se, multa indies addiscentem ; 
qua voluptate animi nulla certS potest esse major. 

XV. 51. Venio nunc ad voluptates agricolarum, 
quibus ego incredibiliter delector; qusB nee uM 
impediimtur senectute, et mihi ad sapientis vitam 
proximo videntur accedere. Habent enim rationem 
cum terrd, quas nunquam recusat imperium, nee 
nnquam sine usur^ reddit, quod accepit; sed ali&s 
minore, plerumque majore cum fa3nore. Quamquam 
me quidem non fructus modo, sed etiam ipsius terras 
yis ac natura delectat. Quae quum gremio moUito 
ac subacto semen sparsum excepit, primilm id occaB- 
catum cohibet — ex quo occatioy quae hoc eflScit, 
nominata est — deinde tepefactum vapore et com- 
pressu suo diffindit et elicit herbescentem ex eo 
viriditatem: quae, nixa fibris stirpiimi, sensim ado- 
lescit, culmoque erecta geniculate, vaginis jam quasi 
pubescens includitur ; ^ quibus quum emersit, fundit 
frugem spici ordine structam, et contra avium mino- 
rum morsus munitur vallo aristarum. 52. Quid 
ego vitium satus, ortus, incrementa, commemorem? 
Satiari delectatione non possum, ut meas senectutis 
requietem oblectamentumque noscatis. Omitto enim 
vim ipsam omnium, quae generantur d terrd ; quae ex 
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fici tantulo grano, aut ex acino vinaceo, aut ex ce- 
terarum frugum ac stirpium minutissimis seminibus 
tantos truncos ramosque procreat. Malleoli, plantse, 
sarmenta, viviradlces, propagines, nonne ea efficiunt, 
ut quemvis cum admiratione delectent? Vitis 
quidem, quas naturS caduca est, et, nisi fulta sit, ad 
terrain fertur; eadem, ut se erigat, claviculis suis, 
quasi manibus, quidquid est nacta, complectitur : 
quam, serpentem multipHci lapsu et erratico, ferro 
amputans coercet ars agricolarum, ne silvescat sar- 
mentis, et in omnes partes nimia fundatur. 53. 
Itaque, ineunte vere, in iis, quse relicta sunt, exsistit 
tamquam ad articulos sarmentorum ea, quae gemma 
dicitur; ct qua oriens uva sese ostendit ; quae et succo 
terr» et calore solis augescens, primo est penwerba 
gustatu, deinde raaturata dulcescit, vestitaque pam- 
pinis nee modico tepore caret, et nimios solis defendit 
ardores. Qu& quid potest esse, quum fructu laetius, 
turn adspectu pulcrius ? Cujus quidem non utilitas 
me soliim, ut antS dixi, sed etiam cultura, et ipsa 
natura delectat: adminiculorum ordines, capitum 
jugatio, religatio et propagatio vitium, sarmentorum- 
que ea, quam dixi, aliorum amputatio, aliorum im- 
missio. Quid ego irrigationes ? quid fossiones agri, 
repastinationesque proferam, quibus fit mult6 terra 
foecundior? 54. Quid de utilitate loquar stercorandi? 
Dixi in eo libro, quern de Eebus Eusticis scripsi : 
de qufi, doctus Hesiodus ne verbum quidem fecit, 
quum de culturd agri scriberet. At Homerus, qui 
multis, ut mihi videtur, antS saeculis fuit, Laertem 
lenientem desiderimn, quod capiebat h filio, colentem 
agrum, et eum stercorantem facit* Nee yerd sege- 
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tibuB soliim et pratis et vineis et arbustis res rustic® 
IsBtse sunt, sed etiam hortis et pomariis; turn pecudum 
pastu, apum examinibus^ florum omnium varietate. 
Nee consitiones modo delectant, sed etiam insi- 
tiones ; quibus nihil inyenit agricultura solertius. 

XVL 55. Possum persequi multa oblectamenta 
remm rusticarum ; sed ea ipsa, quae dixi, fuisse 
sentio longiora. Ignoscetis autem: nam et studio 
remm rusticarum provectus sum, et senectus est 
natur& loquacior; ne ab omnibus eam vitiis yidear 
vindicare. Erg6 in h&c yit& M'. Curius, quum de 
Samnitibus, de Sabinis, de Pyrrho triumph&sset, 
consumsit eztremum tempus setatis; cujus quidem 
Tillam ego contemplans — abest enim non longd a 
me — admirari satis non possum vel hominis ipsius 
continentiam, yel temporum disciplinam. Curio, ad 
focum sedenti, magnum auri pondus Samnites quum 
attolissent, repudiati ab eo sunt. Non enim aurum 
habere pneclarum sibi videri dixit ; sed iis, qui habe- 
rent aurum, imperare. 56. Poteratne tantus animus 
non jucundam efficere senectutem? Sed venio ad 
agricolas, ne k meipso recedam. In agris erant tum 
senatores, id est senes : siquidem aranti L. Quinctio 
Cincinnato nuntiatum est eum dictatorem esse fac- 
tum ; cujus dictatoris jussu magister equitum, C. 
Servilius Ahala, Sp. Maelium, regnum appetentem, 
occupatum interemit. A viM in senatmn arcesse- 
bantur et Curius et ceteri senes: ex quo, qui eos 
arcessebant, viatores nominati sunt. Num igitur 
eorum senectus miserabilis fuit, qui se agri cultione 
oblectabant? Me& quidem sententi^ baud scio an 

c 
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nulla beatior esse possit ; neque solilm officio^ quod 
hominum generi universo cultura agrorum est salu- 
taris, sed et delectatione, quam dixi^ et saturitate 
copi&que omnium rerum, quse ad victum hominum^ 
ad cultum etiam Deorum^ pertinent; ut, quoniam 
base quidam desiderant^ in gratiam jam cum voluptate 
redeamus. Semper enim boni assiduique domini 
referta cella vinaria^ olearia, etiam penaria est^ villa- 
que tota locuples est; abundat porco^ hasdo, agno, 
galling, lacte, caseo^ inelle. Jam hortum ipsi 
agricolse succidiam alteram appellant. Conditiora 
facit bsec supervacanei etiam operis aucupium atque 
venatio. 57. Quid de pratorum viriditate, aut 
arborum ordinibus, aut vinearum olivetorumque 
specie dicam ? Brevi praecidam. Agro ben^ culto nil 
potest esse nee usu uberius, nee specie omatius ; ad 
quem fruendum non modd non retardate yertlm etiam 
invitat atque allectat senectus. Ubi enim potest 
ilia 8Btas aut calescere vel apricatione meliils^ vel igni, 
aut yicissim umbris aquisve refrigerari salubriils? 
58. Sibi igitur habeant arma, sibi equos, sibi hastas, 
sibi clavam^ sibi pilam^ sibi natationes et cursus; nobis 
senibus ex lusionibus multis talos relinquant et 
tesseras : id ipsum tamen ut lubebit ; quoniam sind 
his beata esse senectus potest. 

XVII. 59. Multas ad res perutiles Xenophontis 
libri sunt: quos legite^ quseso, studiosS^ ut facitis. 
Qu^m copios^ ab eo agricultura laudatur in eo 
libro, qui est de tuend& re familiarly qui CEconomicus 
inscribitur I Atque, ut intelligatis nihil ei tam regale 
viderij qusUu studium agri colendi, Socrates in eo 
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libro loquitur cum Critobulo: Cyram minorem^ 
regem Persarum, praestantem ingenio atque imperii 
glorid, quum Lysander LacedaBmonius^ vir eummsd 
yirtutis, venisset ad eum Sardis, eique dona k sociis 
attulisset, et ceteris in rebus communem erga Ly- 
sandrum atque humanum fuisse^ et ei quendam con- 
septum agrum diligenter consitum ostendisse. Quum 
autem admiraretur Lysander et proceritates arborum, 
et directos in quincuncem ordines^ et humum subac- 
tam atque puram^ et suavitatem odorum, qui affla- 
rentur ^ floribus; turn dixissCy mirari se non modd 
diligentiam sed etiam soUertiam ejus, k quo essent 
ilia dimensa atque descripta ; et ei Cyrum respondisse, 
Atqui ego omnia ista sum dimensus ; met sunt ordines, 
mea descriptio ; multtB etiam istarum arhorum med 
manu sunt satcB. Tum Lysandrum, intuentem ejus 
purpuram et nitorem corporis omatumque Persicum 
multo auro multisque gemmis, dixisse, Recte verb te, 
Cyre, beatum ferunty quoniam virtuti tu(B fortuna 
conjuncta est 60. H&c igitur fortun& frui licet seni- 
bus : nee setas impedit qud minus et ceterarum rerum, 
et in primis agri colendi, studia tenesmus usque ad 
ultimum tempus senectutis. M. quidem Yalerium 
Corvum accepimus ad centesimum annum perduxisse, 
quum esset actd jam setate in agris, eosque coleret. 
Cujus inter primum et sextum consulatum sex et 
quadraginta anni interfuerunt. Ita quantum spatium 
dstatis majores nostri ad senectutis initium esse yo- 
luerunt, tantus illi cursus honorum fuit. Atque ejus 
extrema »tas h6c beatior^ qud,m media, qu6d aucto- 
ritatis plus habebat, laboris ver6 minus. Apex autem 

senectutis est auctoritas. 61. Quanta fuit in L. 
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CaBcilio Metello I Quanta in Atilio Calatino I in quern 
illud elogium unicum^ PlurinuB conseniiunt gentes 
populi primarium fuisse virum. Kotum est carmen 
incisum in sepulcro. Jure igitur gravis, cujus de 
laudibus omnium esset fama consentiens. Quem 
virum P. Crassum, nuper pontificem maximum, 
quem posted M. Lepidum eodem sacerdotio prse- 
ditum, vidimus I Quid de FauUo aut Africano lo- 
quar? aut, ut jam ant^ de Maximo? quorum non in 
sententia solilm, sed etiam in nutu residebat aucto- 
ritas. Habet senectus, bonorata praesertim, tantam 
auctoritatem, ut ea plurb sit, qusUn omnes adoles- 
centias voluptates. 

XYIII. 62. Sed in omni oratione mementote eam 
me laudare senectutem, quae fundamentis adolescentias 
constituta sit. Ex quo id efficitur — quod ego magno 
quondam cum assensu omnium dixi — Miseram esse 
senectutem, quad se oratione defenderet. Non cani, 
non rugas repent^ auctoritatem arripere possunt, sed 
honestd acta superior astas fructus capit auctoritatis 
extremes. 63. Haec enim ipsa sunt honorabilia, quas 
videntur levia atque commimia, salutari, appeti, 
decedi, assurgi, deduci, reduci, consuli ; quae et apud 
nos, et in aliis civitatibus, ut quasque optim^ morata, 
ita diligentissimS observantur. Lysandrum Lacedae- 
monium, cujus mod6 mentionem feci, dicere aiunt 
Bolitum, LacedsBmone esse honestissimum domicilium 
senectutis: nusquam enim tantum tribuitur astati, 
nusquam est senectus honoratior. Quinetiam me- 
moriae proditum est, quum Athenis, ludis, quidam in 
theatrum grandis natu venisset, in magno consessu 
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locum ei i suis civibus nusquam datum : quum autem 

ad Lacedsemonios accessisset, qui, legati quum essent, 

certo in loco consederant, consurrexisse omnes, et 

senem ilium sessmn recepisse. 64. Quibus quum k 

cuncto consessu plausus esset multiplex datus^ dixisse 

ex lis quondam, Athenienses scire quad recta essent. 

Bed facere nolle. Multa in nostro collegio praedara: 

sed hoc, de quo agimus, in primis, qu5d, ut quisque 

89tate antecedit, ita sententias principatum tenet: 

neque solillm honore antecedentibus, sed iis etiam, 

qui ciun imperio sunt, majores natu augures ante* 

ponuntur. Qua& sunt igitur voluptates corporis cum 

auctoritalis praemiis comparandaB? Quibus qui splen- 

didd usi sunt, ii mifai videntur fabulam aBtatis pere- 

gisse, nee, tamquam inexercitati histriones, in extremo 

actu corruisse. 

65. At sunt morosi, et anxii, et iracundi, et diffi- 

ciles senes; si quaerimus, etiam ayari. Sed haec 

monun vitia sunt, non senectutis. Ac morositas 

tamen et ea vitia, quas dixi, habent aliquid excusa- 

tionis, non illius quidem justas, sed quas probari posse 

videatur: contemni se putant, despici, illudi. Prae- 

terei in fragili corpore odiosa omnis offensio est. 

QuaB tamen omnia dulciora sunt et moribus bonis 

et artibus ; idque tum in vita, tum in scend intelligi 

potest ex iis fratribus, qui in Adelphis sunt. Quanta 

in altero duritas, in altero comitas I Sic se res habet : 

ut enim non omne viniun, sic non omnis astas, vetus- 

tate coacescit. Severitatem in senectute probo, sed 

eam, sicut alia, modicam; acerbitatem nullo modo. 

Avaritia verd senilis quid sibi velit, non intelliga 

c 3 
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Potest enim quidquam esse absurdius^ qukm qud 
minus viae restat, eo plus viatici quaorere? 

XIX. 66. Quarta restat causa, quse maximS angere 
atque soUicitam habere nostram setatem videtur, ap- 
propinquatio mortis ; quas cert^ k senectute non potest 
longS abesse. O miserum senem, qui mortem con- 
temnendam esse in tarn long4 aetate non viderit ! quae 
aut pland negligenda est, si omnino exstinguit ani- 
mum ; aut etiam optanda, si aliqud eum deducit, ubi 
sit futurus astemus. Atqui tertium cert^ nihil inve- 
niri potest. 67. Quid igitur timeam, si aut non miser 
post mortem, aut beatus etiam futurus siun? Quam- 
quam quis est tarn stultus, quamyis sit adolescens, 
cui sit exploratum se ad vesperum esse victurum? 
Quin etiam aetas ilia multd plures, qu^ nostra, 
mortis casus habet: faciliiis in morbos incidunt ado- 
lescentes ; gravid asgrotant ; tristi^s curantur. Ita- 
que pauci veniunt ad senectutem : quod ni ita acci- 
deret, meliiis et prudentiilui yiveretur. Mens enim 
et ratio et consilium in senibus est; qui si nulli 
fuissent, nullas omnino ciyitates essent. Sed redeo 
ad mortem impendentem. Quod illud ^t crimen 
senectutis, quum illud videatis cum adoleeoenti^ esse 
commune ? 68. Sensi ego quum in optimo fiUo meo, 
tum in exspectatis ad amplissimam dignitatem fra- 
tribus tuis, Scipio, omni cetati mortem esse oommu- 
nem. At sperat adolescens, diu se victurum : quod 
sperare idem senex non potest. Insipienter sperat 
Quid enim stultius, qudm incerta pro certis habere, 
falsa pro veris? Senex, ne quod eperet quidemf 
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habet At est ed meliore conditione qu^ adoles- 
oensy qaum id, quod ille sperat, hie jam consecutus 
est Ille vult diu vivere ; hie diu yixit. 69. Quam* 
qiiam,d Dii bonil quid est in homiuis Yit& diu! 
Da enim supremum tempus; exspectemus Tartes- 
siorum regis aetatem : fuit enim, ut scriptum video^ 
Arganthonius quidam Gadibus^ qui octoginta reg* 
nayit annos, centum et viginti yizit. Sed mihi ne 
diutumum quidem quidquam videtur^ in quo est 
aliquid extremum. Quum enim id advenit, tunc 
illud, quod pra&teriit, effluxit : tantum remanet, quod 
virtute et rectd factis consecutus sis. Hora9 quidem 
cedunt^ et dies, et menses, et anni ; neo prasteritum 
tempus unquam revertitur; nee, quid sequatur, sciri 
potest. Quod cuique temporis ad yivendum datur, 
eo debet esse contentus. 70. Neque enim histrioni, 
ut placeat, peragenda est fabula ; modd, in quocumque 
fuerit actu, probetur; nee sapienti usque ad Plaudite 
veniendum. Breve enim tempus SBtatis satis est 
longum ad bend honestdque vivendum: sin proces- 
seris longiils, non magis dolendum est, qu^ agricolas 
dolent, pra3terit& vemi temporis suavitate, SBstatem 
autumnumque venisse. Ver enim tamquam adoles- 
centiam signifieat, ostenditque fructus futuros: re« 
liqua tempera demetendis fruetibus et percipiendis 
accommodata sunt. 71. Fructus autem senectutis 
est, ut saspe dixi, antd partorum bonorum memoria et 
eopia. Omnia verd, quas secundilm naturam fiunt, 
sunt habenda in bonis. Quid est autem tam secun- 
diim naturam, qudm senibus emori ? quod idem con- 
tingit adoleseentibus, adversante et repugnante na- 

04 
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tur^ Itaque adolescentes mori sic mihi videntur, 
ut quum aquas multitudine vis flammas opprimitur; 
senes autem, sicut &u& sponte^ nuM adhibitH vi, 
consumtua ignis exstinguitur. Et quasi poma ex 
arboribus, si cruda sunt^ vi avelluntur^ si matura et 
cocta, decidunt ; sic yitam adolescentibus vis aufert^ 
senibus maturitas. Quas mihi quidem tarn jucunda 
est, ut, qud propiilis ad mortem accedam, qua^ 
terram videre videar, aliquandoque in portum ex 
long& navigatione esse venturus. 

XX. 72. Omnium astatum certus est terminus : 
senectutis autem nuUus certus est terminus ; rectdque 
in e& vivitur, quoad munus officii exsequi et tueri 
possis, et tamen mortem contemnere. Ex quo fit, ut 
animosior etiam senectus sit qu^ adolescentia, et 
fortior. Hoc illud est, quod Pisistrato tyranno k 
Solone responsum est, quum illi quasrenti, Qud tan- 
dem spe fretusy sibi tarn audaciter obsisteret^ respon- 
disse dicitur, Senectute. Sed viyendi finis est optimus, 
quum, integr& mente ceterisque sensibus, opus ipsa 
suum eadem, quae coagmentavit, natura dissolvit Ut 
nayem, ut aedificium, idem destruit facillimS, qui 
construxit : sic hominem eadem optim^, quae conglu* 
tinavit, natura dissolvit. Jam omnis conglutinatio 
recens aegr^, inveterata facilS, divellitur. Ita fit, ut 
illud breve vitae reliquum nee avidS appetendum 
senibus, nee sind causS. deserendum sit: vetatque 
Pythagoras, injussu Imperatoris, id est, Dei, de prae- 
sidio et statione vitae decedere. 73. Solonis quidem 
sapientis elogium est, quo se negat velle suam 
mortem dolore amicorum et lamentis vacare. Yult, 
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credo^ se esse carom suis. Sed baud scio an meliiis 
Ennius : 

Nemo me lacrymis decorety necfunerajfletu 
Faxit 

74. Non censet lugendam.esse mortem, quam im- 

mortalitas consequatur. Jam sensus moriendi aliquis 

esse potest^ isque ad exiguum tempus, praesertim seni: 

post mortem quidem sensus aut optandus aut nnllus 

est. Sed hoc meditatum ab adolescentid debet esse, 

mortem ut negligamus : sind qu4 meditatione tran- 

quillo esse animo nemo potest. Moriendum enim 

certd est ; et id incertum, an eo ipso die. Mortem 

igitur omnibus horis impendentem timens qui poterit 

animo consistere ? 75. De qu& non ita longS. dispu- 

tatione opus esse yidetur, quum recorder, non sol^m 

L. Brutum, qui in liberandd patri& est interfectus; 

non duos Decios, qui ad voluntariam mortem cursum 

equorum incitaverunt ; non M. Atilium, qui ad 

supplicium est profectus, ut fidem hosti datam con- 

servaret; non duos Scipiones, qui iter Poenis vel 

corporibus suis obstruere yoluerunt; non avum 

tuum, L. Paullum, qui morte luit collegse in Cannensi 

ignominiS. temeritatem: non M. Marcellum, cujus 

interitum ne crudelissimus quidem hostis honore 

sepulturse carere passus est: sed legiones nostras, 

quod scripsi in Originibusy in eum ssepe locum pro- 

fectas alacri animo et erecto, unde se nunquam 

redituras arbitrarentur. Quod igitur adolescentes, 

et ii quidem non solillm indocti, sed etiam rustici, 

contemnunt, id docti senes extimescent ? 76. Om- 

nino^ ut mifai quidem yidetur^ studiorum omnium 
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satietas vitee facit satietateio. Sunt pueritise certa 
studia : num igitur ea desiderant adolescentes ? Sunt 
et ineuntis adolescentiaB : num ea jam constans 
requirit setas, quas media dicitur ? Sunt etiam bujus 
setatis : ne ea quidem quseruntur k senectute. Sunt 
extrema qusedam studia senectutia : erg5> ut superi- 
orum sstatum studia occidunt, sic occidunt etiam 
senectutis. Quod quum evenit, satietas vitae tempus 
maturum mortis affert 

XXL 77. Equidem non video, cur, quid ipse 
sentiam de morte, non audeam vobis dicere : quod ed 
meliiis mihi cemere videor, qu6 ab e^ propids absum. 
Ego vestros patres, P. Scipio, tuque, C. Lssli, viros 
clarissimos mihique amicissimos, vivere arbitror; et 
eam quidem vitam, quse est sola vita nominanda. 
Nam, dum sumus in his indusi compagibus corporis, 
munere quodam necessitatis et gravi opere perfun- 
gimur : est enim animus coelestis ex altissimodomicilio 
depressus et quasi demersus in terram, locum divinse 
naturae aetemitatique contrarium. Sed credo Decs 
immortales sparaisse animos in corpora humana, ut 
essent, qui terras tuerentur, quique, ccelestium ordi* 
nem contemplantes, imitarentur eum vit» modo atque 
constanti^ Nee me soltun ratio ac disputatio impulit, 
ut ita crederem; sed nobilitas etiam summorum 
philosophorum et auctoritas. 78. Audiebam Pjtha- 
goram Pythagoreosque, incolas pa&n^ nostros, qui 
essent ItaKci phihsopki quondam nominati, nunquam 
dubit^e, quin ex universd. mente divin& delibatos 
animos haberemus. Demonstrabanturmihi praetere^ 
quas Socrates supremo vitas die de immortalitate ani- 
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morumdIs8erui88et5 is, qui esset omnium sapientissimus 
oraculo ApoUinia judicatuB. Quid multa ? Sic mihi 
persuasi, sic sentio : quum tanta celeritas animorum 
sit, tanta memoria prsBteritomm, futurorumque pru- 
dentia, tot artes, tantao sdentiso, tot inventa, non 
posse eam naturam, qusa res eas contineat, esse 
mortalem: quumque semper agitetur animus^ nee 
principium mot^ habeat, quia se ipse moveat, ne 
finem quidem habiturum esse motfis, quia nunquam 
se ipse ^t relicturus : et, quum simplex animi natura 
esset, neque haberet in se quidquam admistum dispar 
sui atque dissimile, non posse eum dividi; quodsi 
non possit, non posse interire : magnoque esse argu- 
mento homines scire pleraque antd qudm nati sint, 
quod jam pueri, quum artes difficiles discant, ita 
celeriter res innumerabiles arripiant, ut eas non turn 
primiim accipere yideantur, sed reminisci et recordari. 
Hssc Plato noster. 

XXII. 79. Apud Xenophontem autem, moriens 

Cyrus Major haec dicit: — Nolite arbitrari^ 6 mihi 

carissimi Jilvif me, quum ^ vobis discesseroy nusquam 

aut nullum fore. Nee enim, dum eram vobiscum, 

animum meum videbatis : sed eum esse in hoc corporey 

ex lis rebus quas gerebam, intelUgebaiis. Eundem 

igitur esse creditote, etiam si nuUum videbitis, 80. 

Nee verb clarorum virorum post mortem honores per* 

manerefUy si nihil eorum ipsorum animi efficerenty quo 

diutius memoriam sui teneremus. Mihi quidem ntm- 

quam persuaderi potuit, ammos, dum in corporibus 

essent mortaHbus, vivere ; quum exisseni ex iis, emori : 

nee verb, [tum\ animum esse insipientem, quum ex 

c 6 
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tnsipienti corpora evasisset ; sed quum omni admixtione 
corporis liberatus purus et integer esse coepisset, turn 
esse sapientem, Atque etiam, quum hominis natura 
morte dissolvitur, ceterarum rerum perspicuum est gud 
quceque discedant : aheunt enim illuc omnia, unde orta 
sunt ; animus autem solus, nee quum adest, nee quum 
discedity apparet Jam verb videtis nihil esse morii 
tarn simile, quam somnum. Atqui dormientium animi 
maxima declarant divinitatem suam : multa enim, 
quum remissi et liberi sunt, fvJtura prospiciunt Ex 
quo intelligitur, quales futuri sint, quum se plane cor-^ 
poris vinculis relaxaverinU Quare si hcec ita sunt, 
sic me colitote ut Deum ; sin una est intenturus ani" 
mus cum corpore, vos tamen, Deos verentes, qui hanc 
omnem pulcritudinem tuentur et regunt, memoriam 
nostripie inviolatique servabitis, Cyrus quidem hsec 
moriens. 

XXin. 82. N0S5 si placet5 nostra videamus. 
Nemo unquam mihi^ Scipio, persuadebit^ aut patrem 
tuum Paullum, aut duos avos, PauUum et Afri- 
canum^ aut Africani patrem aut patruum^ aut multos 
prasstantes Yiros5 quos enumerare non est necesse, 
tanta esse conatos, quse ad posteritatis memoriam 
pertinerentj nisi animo ceroerent posteritatem ad se 
pertinere. An censes — ut de me ipso aliquid more 
senum glorier — me tantos labores diumos noctur- 
nosque domi militiaeque suscepturum fuisse, si iisdem 
finibus gloriam meam, quibus yitam^ essem termina- 
turus ? Nonne melius multo fuisset otiosam setatem 
et quietam sinS ullo labore et contentione traducere ? 
Sed^ nescio quomod6, animus erigens se posteritatem 
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semper ita prospiciebat^ quasi, quum excessisset d 
vit&9 turn denique victurus esset. Quod quidem ni 
ita se haberetj ut animi immortales essent, baud 
optlmi cujusque animus maximd ad immortalitatem 
glorias niteretur. 83. Quid, qudd sapientissimus quis- 
que sequissimo animo moritur, stultissimus iniquis- 
simo ? Nonne vobis videtur animus is> qui plus oemat 
et longi{ls> videre se ad meliora proficisci : ille autem, 
cujus obtusior sit acies, non yidere ? Equidem efferor 
studio patres vestros, quos colui et dilexi, videndi: 
neque verd eos solilm convenire aveo, quos ipse cog- 
noyi ; sed illos etiam, de quibus audivi, et legi> et ipse 
conscripsi. Qu6 quidem me proficiscentem baud sand 
quisfacild retraxerit, neque tamquamPeliam recoxerit. 
Qudd si quis Deus mihi largiatur, ut ex h^ setate re- 
puerascam et in cunis vagiam, valdd recusem. Nee 
verd yelim^ quasi deeurso spatio, ad carceres k ealce re- 
vocari. 84. Quid enim habet vita eommodi ? quid non 
poti{ls laboris ? Sed babeat sand ; habet certd tamen 
aut satietatem aut modum. Non lubet enim mihi 
deplorare vitam, quod multi, et ii docti, saape fece- 
runt: neque me vixisse poenitet, quoniam ita yixi, 
ut non frustr^ me natum existimem ; et ex vit& ita 
discedo, tamquam ex hospitio, non tamquam ex domo. 
Commorandi enim natura deversorium nobis, non 
habitandi locum dedit. 85. O praeclarum diem, 
quum ad illud divinum animorum concilium coetum- 
que proficiscar ; :quumque ex h&c turba et colluvione 
discedam ! Proficiscar enim non ad eos solilm yiros, 
de quibus antd dixi, sed etiam ad Catonem meum ; 
quo nemo \dr melior natus est, nemo pietate prse- 
stantior. Cujus & me corpus crematum est — quod 
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oontr& decuit ab illo meum — animus verd non me 
deserens, sed respectans, in ea profectd loca discessit, 
qud mihi ipsi cemebat esse veniendum. Quem ego 
meum casum fortiter ferre visus sum : non qudd sequo 
animo ferrem; sed me ipse consolabar^ existimans 
non longinquum inter nos digressum et discessum 
fore. 86. His mihi rebus, Scipio, — id enim te cum 
Lflolio admirari solere dixisti — levis est senectus, nee 
solilm non molesta, sed etiam jucunda. Qu6dsi in 
hoc erro, qudd animos hominum immortales esse 
credam, lubenter erro; nee mihi hunc errorem, quo 
delector, dum vivo, extorqueri volo. Sin mortuus — 
ut quidam minuti philosophi censent — nihil sentiam, 
non vereor ne huno errorem meum mortui philosophi 
irrideant. Qu6dsi non sumus inmiortales futuri, tamen 
exstingui hommi suo tempore optabile est. Nam 
habet natura, ut aliarum omnium rerum, sic vivendi 
modum : senectus autem peractio setatis est tamquam 
fabulae ; cujus defatigationem fugere debemus, prae- 
sertim adjunct^ satietate. 

Hsec habui de Senectute quas dicerem : ad quam 
utinam peryeniatisi ut ea, quse ex me audistis, re 
experti probare possitis. 
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I. 1. QuiNTUS Mucius augur multa narrare de C. 
Lselioy socero suo, memoriter et jucundd solebat ; nee 
dubitare ilium in omni sermone appellare Sapientem. 
Ego autem d. patre ita eram deductus ad Scasvolam^ 
8umt& yirili tog&^ ut5 quoad possem et liceret^ k senis 
latere nunquam discederem. Itaque multa ab eo 
prudenter disputata, multa etiam breyiter et commode 
dicta^ memories mandabam; fierique studebam ejus 
prudenti^ doctior. Quo mortuo5 me ad pontificem 
Scasvolam contuli> quem unum nostrse civitatis et 
ingenio et justitift praBstantissimum audeo dicere. 
Sed de hoc alida; nunc redeo ad augurem. 2. Quum 
saepS multa^ turn memini^ domi in hemicyclio se- 
dentem^ ut solebat^ quum et ego essem \xnky et pauci 
admodiim familiares> in eum sermonem ilium incidere^ 
qui tum ferd omnibus erat in ore. Meministi enim 
profectd> Attice5 et e6 magis^ quM P. Sulpicio 
utebare multiim — quum is, tribunus plebis, capitali 
odio d. Q. Pompeio> qui tum erat consul^ dissideret^ 
qu6cum conjunctissimS et amantissimd yixerat — 
quanta hominum esset vel admiratio vel querela. 
3. Itaque tum Scaovola, quum in eam ipsam men- 
tionem incidisset^ exposuit nobis sermonem Lselii de 
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Amicitid habltum ab illo secum et cum altero ge- 
nero> C. Fannio, M. F., paucis diebus post mortem 
Africani. Ejus disputationis sententias memoriae 
mandavi; quas hoc libro exposui meo arbitratu; 
quasi enim ipsos induxi loquentes^ ne Inquam et 
Inquit saspiiis interponeretur^ atque ut tamquam k 
prsBsentibus corSm haberi sermo videretur. Quum 
enim saspe mecum ageres> ut de Amicitia scriberem 
aliquid^ digna mihi res quum omnium cognitione, 
tum nostrd familiaritate visa est. Itaque feci non 
invitus^ ut prodessem multis tuo rogatu. 4. Sed5 ut 
in Catone Majore^ qui est scriptus ad te de Senectute, 
Catonem induxi senem disputantem^ quia nulla yide- 
batur aptior persona, quse de iM aetate loqueretur, 
qu^ ejus, qui et diutissimd senex &isset> et in ipsS 
senectute pras ceteris floruisset; sic, quum accepis- 
semus k patribus maximd memorabilem C. Laelii et 
P. Scipionis familiaritatem fuis9e> idonea mihi Laslii 
persona visa est, qua3 de Amiciti^ ea ipsa dissereret, 
quas disputata ab eo meminisset ScaBvola. Genus 
autem hoc sermonum positum in hominum veterum 
auctoritate, et eorum illustrium, plus, nescio quo 
pacto, videtur habere gravitatis. Itaque ipse mea 
legens sic afficior interdum, ut Catonem, non me, 
loqui existimem. 5. Sed ut tum ad senem senex de 
Senectute, sic hoc libro ad amicum amicissimus de 
AmicitiS. scripsi. Tum est Cato locutus ; quo erat 
nemo fer^ senior temporibus illis, nemo prudentior : 
nimc LaBlius, et sapiens — sic enim est habitus — 
et amicitiae gloria excellens, de Amicitia loquitur. 
Tu yelim animum k me parumper avertas, Laslium 
loqui ipsumputes. C. Fannius et Q. Mucius ad 
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Bocerum veniunt post mortem Africani. Ab his 
sermo oritur. Srespondet Laelius : cujus tota dispu- 
tatio est de Amiciti4, quam legens tu te ipsmn 
cognosces. 

II. 6. Fankius. Sunt ista, LselL Kec enim 
melior \dr fuit Africano quisquam nee clarior. Sed 
existimare debes omnium oculos nunc in te esse 
conjectos : imum te sapientem et appellant et existi- 
mant. Tribuebatur hoc mod6 M. Catoni. Scimus 
L. Atilium apud patres nostros appellatum esse 
sapientem. Sed uterque alio quodam modo: Ati- 
lius> quia prudens esse in jure civili putabatur; 
Cato, quia multarum rerum usum habebat. Multa 
ejus et in senatu et in foro^ vel provisa prudenter, 
vel acta constanter, vel responsa acutS, ferebantur : 
proptere^ quasi cognomen jam habebat in senectute 
Sapientis. Te autem alio quodam modo5 i^on soltun 
natur& et moribus, veriim etiam studio et doctrinS., 
esse sapientem — nee sicut vulgus^ sed ut eruditi 
sclent appellare sapientem — qualem in tota Grseci^ 
neminem. 7. Nam qui Septem appellantur> eos, qui 
ista subtiliiis quserunt^ in numero sapientium non 
habent: Athenis unum accepimus, et eum quidem 
etiam Apollinis oraculo sapientissimum judicatum. 
Hanc esse in te sapientiam existimant^ ut omnia tua 
in te posita ducas, humanosque casus virtute infe- 
riores putes. Itaque ex me quaBrunt, credo item ex 
te, ScasYola, quonam pacto mortem Africani feras; 
eoque magis, qudd his proximis Nonis, quum in 
hortos D. Bruti auguris commentandi caus&, ut 
assolet, venissemus, tu non afiuisti, qui diligentissimd 
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semper ilium diem^ et illud munus^ solitos esses 

obire. 

8. SciEYOLA. Quasrunt quidem, C. Laeli, multi> 
ut est k Fannio dictum : sed ego id respondeo^ quod 
animadverti — te dolorem, quern acceperis quum 
summi viri tum amicissimi morte, ferre moderate : 
nee potuisse non commoveri, nee fuisse id huma- 
nitatis tuae : qudd autem his Nonis in nostro collegio 
non afiuisses, invaletudinem causam^ non moestitiam^ 
fuisse. 

L^Lius. Bectd tu quidem, Scasvola, et verS; 
nee enim ab isto offido, quod semper usurpavi quum 
valerem, abduci incommodo meo debui: nee uUo 
casu arbitror hoc constanti homini posse contingere^ 
ut ulla intermissio fiat officii. 9. Tu autem, Fanni^ 
qui mihi tantum tribui dicis, quantum ego nee 
agnosco nee postulo, fisicis amicS: sed, ut mihi 
videris, non rectd judicas de Catone. Aut enim 
nemo> quod quidem magis credo, aut, si quisquam, 
ille sapiens fuit. Quomod6 enim, ut alia omittam, 
mortem filii tulit I Memineram Paullum, yideram 
Galium : sed hi in pueris, Cato in perfecto et spec- 
tato yiro. 10. Quamobrem cave Catoni anteponas 
ne istum qmdem ipsum, quem Apollo, ut ais, sapien- 
tissimum judicavit. Hujus enim facta, illius dicta 
laudantur. De me autem, ut jam cum utroque 
loquar, sic habetote. 

in. Ego, si Scipionis desiderio me moveri negem, 
qudm id rectd faciam, viderint sapientes ; sed certd 
mentiar. Moveor enim tali amico orbatus, qualis, ut 
arbitror, nemo unquam erit ; et, ut confirmare pos- 
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8um> nemo certd fult. Sed non egeo medicind : me 
ipse consolor, et maximd illo solatio5 qudd eo errore 
careo, quo amicorum decessu plerique angi solent. 
Nihil enim mali accidisse Scipioni puto ; mihi accidit^ 
si quid accidit ; suis autem incommodis graviter angi^ 
non amicum> sed seipsum amantis est. 11. Cum iUo 
verd quis neget actum esse praeclare? Nisi enim, 
quod ille minimi putabat, immortalitatem optare 
vellet, quid non est adeptus, quod homini fas esset 
optare? qui summam spem civium, quam de eo jam 
puero habuerant, continud adolescens incredibili 
virtute superayit: qui consulatum petiyit nunquam, 
factus est consul bis; primiim ante tempus, iteriim 
sibi suo tempore, reipublicas pasnd serd : qui, duabus 
nrbibus eversis inimicissimis huic imperio, non mod6 
prsesentia verilm etiam futura beUa delevit. Quid 
dicam de moribus facillimis? de pietate in matrem? 
liberalitate in sorores ? bonitate in suos ? justitid in 
omnes? Nota sunt vobis, Qu&m autem civitati 
cams fuerit, moerore funeris indicatum est. Quid 
igitur hunc paucorum annorum accessio juvare po- 
tuisset ? Senectus enim, quamvis non sit gravis, ut 
memini Catonem anno antd qnkm mortuus est 
mecum et cum Sdpione disserere, tamen aufert cam 
yiriditatem, in qu& etiamnum erat Scipio. 12. Quam* 
obrem vita quidem talis fuit vel fortun& vel 
glorid, ut nihil posset accedere; moriendi autem 
sensum celeritas abstulit. Quo de genere mortis 
difBcile dictu est; quid homines suspicentur, videtis* 
Hoc tamen verS licet dicere, P. Scipioni ex multis 
diebus, quos in vitd. oeleberrimos Isetissimosque 
viderit, ilium diem darissimum fuisse, quiun, senatu 
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dimisso^ domum reductus ad vesperum est h Fa- 
tribus cooscriptis> k Populi Sromani sociis et Latinis, 
pridie qusUn excesslt ^ vitd: ut ex tain alto digni- 
tatis gradu ad saperos videatur deos potiiis qvikm ad 
inferos pervenisse. 

lY. 13. Neque enim assentior iis> qui hsec nuper 
disserere coeperunt^ cum corporibus simul animos 
interire5 atque omnia morte delerL Plus apud me 
antiquorum auctoritas valet; velnostrorum majorum, 
qui mortuis tarn religiosa jura tribuerunt — quod non 
fecissent profectd> si nihil ad eos pertinere arbi- 
trarentur — vel eorum, qui in Mc terr& fuerunt5 
magnamque GraBciam^ quas nunc quidem deleta est5 
tum florebat> institutis et praeceptis suis erudierunt ; 
vel ejus, qui ApoUinis oraculo sapientissimus est 
judicatus, qui non tum hoc, tum illud, ut plerique, 
sed idem dicebat semper — Animos hominum esse 
divinos, iisque, quum ^ corpore excessissent, reditum 
in caelum patere, optimoque et justissimo cuique 
expeditissimum. 14. Quod idem Scipioni videbatur: 
qui quidem, quasi praesagiret, perpaucis ante mortem 
diebus, quum et Philus et Manilius adessent, et alii 
plures, tuque etiam, Scasvola, mecum venisses, 
triduum disseruit de BepublicS. : cujus disputationis 
fuit extremum ferS de Immortalitate Animorum;^ 
quas se in quiete per visum ex Africano audisse 
dicebat. Id si ita est, ut optimi cujusque animus in 
morte facillimS evolet, tamquam S custodid vinculis- 
que corporis: cui censemus cursum ad Deos faci- 
liorem fuisse, qu&m Scipioni? Quocirca, moerere 
hoc ejus eventu, vereor, ne invidi magis qudm amici 
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sit. Sin autem ilia veriora^ ut idem interitus sit 
animorum et corporum^ nee nllus sensus maneat ; ut 
nihil boni est in morte^ sic eertS nihil mali. Sensu 
enim amisso^ fit idem^ quasi natus non esset omnino : 
quern tamen esse natum et nos gaudemus, et haec 
civitas, dum erit,* lastabitur. 15. Quamobrem cum 
illo quidem, ut supr& dixi^ actum optim^ est ; mecum 
incommodiiis ; quern fuerat asquius, ut priiis in- 
troieram^ sic priiis exire de vit&. Sed tamen recor- 
datione nostras amicitias sic fruor^ ut beatS vixisse 
videar, quia cum Scipione yixerim: quocum mihi con- 
juncta cura de re public^ et de private fuit, quocum 
et domus et militia communis^ et id^ in quo est 
omnis vis amicitiae^ voluntatum^ studiorum^ senten- 
tiarum summa consensio. Itaque non tam ista me 
sapientiaB, quam mod6 Fannius commemoravit^ fama 
delectat^ falsa praesertim, qud,m qudd amicitias nostne 
memoriam spero sempiternam fore. Idque mihi ed 
magid est cordi, qudd ex omnibus seculis vix tria aut 
quatuor nominantur paria amicorum : quo in genere 
sperare videor Scipionis et Laelii amicitiam notam 
posteritati fore. 

16. Fannius. Istud quidem, Laeli^ ita necesse 
est. Sedy quoniam amicitiae mentionem fecisti> et 
sumus otiosi, pergratum mihi feceris^ spero item 
Scasvolae, si> quemadmodum soles de ceteris rebiis^ 
quum ex te quaeruntur, sic de amicitia disputaris^ 
quid sentias^ qualem existimes, quae praecepta des. 

Sc-SivOLA. Mihi verd pergratum erit; atque, 
id ipsum quum tecum agere conarer^ Fannius ante- 
vertit: quamobrem utrique nostHim gratum ad- 
modCun feceris. 
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V. 17. L^Lius. Ego verd non gravarer, si mihi 
ipse confiderem : nam et pneclara res est^ et sumus, 
ut dixit Faiinius> otiosi. Sed quis ego sum? aut 
quas in me est facultas? Doctorum est ista con- 
suetudo, eaque GraBCorum, ut iis ponatur de quo 
disputent quamvis subit6. Magniim opus est, eget- 
que exercitatione non parvlu Quamobrem, quas dis- 
putari de Amicitia possunt, ab eis censeo petatis, 
qui ista profitentur : ego vos hortari tantiim possum, 
ut amicitiam omnibus rebus humanis anteponatis. 
Nihil est enim tarn natursB aptum, tarn conveniens 
ad res vel secundas vel adversas. 18. Sed hoc 
primiim sentio, nisi in bonis amicitiam esse non 
posse, Neque id ad vivum reseco, ut illi, qui haec 
subtili{ls disserunt, fortasse verS, sed ad communem 
utilitatem parilm; negant enim quemquam virum 
bonum esse nisi sapientem. Sit ita san^ : sed earn 
sapientiam interpretantur, quam adhuc mortalis nemo 
est consecutus: nos autem ea, quas sunt in usu 
vit&que communi, non ea, quas finguntur aut optan- 
tur, spectare debemus. Nunquam ego dicam, C. 
Fabricium, M'. Curium, Ti. Coruncanium, quos 
Sapientes nostri majores judicabant, ad istorum 
normam fuisse sapientes. Quare sibi habeant sa- 
piential nomen et invidiosum et obscurum ; con- 
cedantque, ut hi boni viri fuerint. Ne id quidem 
facient: negabunt id nisi sapienti posse concedi. 
19. Agamus igitur pingui Minerva, ut aiunt. Qui 
ita se gerunt, ita vivunt, ut eorum probetur fides, 
integritas, aequitas, liberalitas, nee sit in illis ulla 
cupiditas, vel libido, vel audacia, sintque magn& 
constantia, ut ii fuerunt, modd quos nominavi : hos 
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viros bonos> ut habiti sunt, sic etiam appellandos 
putemus ; quia sequuntur, quantum homines possunt, 
Naturam, optimam benS vivendi ducem. Sic enim 
mihi perspicere videor, ita natos esse nos, ut inter 
omnes esset societas quaedam; major autem, ut 
quisque proximfe accederet. Itaque cives potiores, 
qudm peregrini ; et propinqui, qu&m alieni : cum his 
enim amicitiam natura ipsa peperit^ sed ea non satis 
habet firmitatis. Namque hdc prasstat amicitia pro- 
pinquitati, qudd ex propinquitate benevolentia tolli 
potest, ex amiciti& non potest : sublata enim bene- 
volentia, amicitise nomen tollitur, propinquitatis 
manet. 20. Quanta autem vis amicitiae sit, ex hoc 
intelligi maxime potest, qu6d ex infinite societate 
generis humani, quam conciliavit ipsa natura, ita 
contracta res est et adducta in angustum, ut omnis 
caritas aut inter duos aut inter paucos jungatur. 

VI. Est autem amicitia nihil aliud, nisi omnium 
divinarum humanarumque rerum cum benevoIenti& 
et caritate summa consensio ; qu& quidem baud scio 
an, excepta sapienti^, nihil melius homini sit & Diis 
immortalibus datum. Divitias alii praeponunt, bonam 
alii valetudinem, alii potentiam, alii honores, multi 
etiam voluptates. Beluarum hoc quidem extremum 
est: ilia autem superiora caduca et incerta, posita 
non tam in nostris consiliis, qukm in fortunas teme- 
ritate. Qui autem in virtute summum bonum po- 
nunt, praeclarS illi quidem: sed haec ipsa virtus 
amicitiam et gignit et continet; nee sine virtute 
amicitia esse ullo pacto potest, 21. Jam virtutem 
ex consuetudine vitas sermonisque nostri inter^r^ 
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temur ; nee eam^ ut quidam docti^ verborum magnl- 
ficentid metiamur ; virosque bonos eo8, qui habentur^ 
numeremus> Paullos^ Catones> Gallos, Scipiones^ 
Philos : his communis vita contenta est : eos autem 
omittamus> qui omnino nusquam reperiuntur. Tales 
igitur inter viros amicitia tantas opportunitates habet, 
quantas vix queo dicere. 22. Principio, qui potest 
esse vita vitaliSy ut ait Ennius^ quse non in amici 
mutu^ benevolentist conquiescat? Quid dulcius, 
quslm habere> quicum omnia audeas sic loqui^ ut 
tecum ? Quis esset tantus fructus in prosperis rebus, 
nisi haberes, qui illis aequ^, ac tu ipse, gauderet? 
Adversas yerb ferre difficile esset sine eo, qui illas 
graviils etiam, qu^m tu, ferret. Denique ceterae res, 
quae expetuntur, opportunas sunt singular rebus ferd 
singulis ; divitiae, ut utare ; opes, ut colare ; honores, 
ut laudere; voluptates, ut gaudeas; valetudo, ut 
dolore careas, et muneribus fungare corporis; ami- 
citia res plurimas continet : quoqud te verteris, pr»std 
est: nullo loco excluditur; nunquam intempestiya, 
nunquam molesta est. Itaque non aqu^ non igni, ut 
aiunt, pluribus locis utimur, quslm amicitiS* — Neque 
ego nunc de vulgari, aut de mediocri, quae tamen 
ipsa et delectat et prodest, sed de yersi et perfect^ 
loquor, qualis eorum, qui pauci nominantur, fuit. — 
Nam et secundas res splendidiores facit amicitia, et 
adversas, partiens communicansque, leviores. 

YII. 23. Quumque plurimas et maximas commodi- 
tates amicitia contineat, tum ilia nimirum praestat 
omnibus, qu5d bonam spem praelucet in posterum, 
nee debilitari animos aut cadere patitur. Verum 
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enim amicum qui intuetur^ tamquam exemplar ali- 
quod intuetur suL Quocirca et absentes adsunt, et 
egentes abundant^ et imbecilles yalent> et, quod diffi- 
cilius dictu est> mortui yivunt: tantus eos honos, 
memoria, desiderium prosequitur amicorum. Ex quo 
illorum beata mors yidetur, horum yita laudabilis. 
Quodsi exemeris ex naturd rerum benevolentise con- 
junctionem, nee domus ulla nee urbs stare poterit ; 
ne agri quidem cultus permanebit. Id si miniis in- 
telligitur, quanta vis amieitise coneordiseque sit, ex 
dissensionibus atque discordiis percipi potest. Quse 
enim domus tam stabilis, quae tam firma civitas est, 
quse non odiis atque dissidiis funditiis possit eyerti ? 
Ex quo, quantum boni sit in amicitid, judicari potest. 
24. Agrigentinum quidem, doctum quendam yirum, 
carminibus Graecis yaticinatum ferunt, quae in rerum 
naturd totoque mundo constarent, quaeque moye- 
rentur, ea eontrahere amieitiam, dissipare discordiam. 
Atque hoc quidem omnes mortales et intelligunt et 
re probant Itaque, siquando aliquod officium ex- 
stitit amici in periculis aut adeundis aut communi- 
candis, quis est, qui id non maximis efferat laudi- 
bus ? Qui clamores tot& eaye& nuper in hospitis et 
amici mei, M. Facuyii, noy& Fabuld, quum, ignorante 
rege uter eorum esset Orestes, Pylades Orestem se 
esse diceret, ut pro illo necaretur; Orestes autem, 
ita ut erat, Orestem se esse perseveraret ! Stantes 
plaudebant in re fict& : quid arbitramur in yerk fuisse 
facturos? FacilS indicabat ipsa natura yim suam; 
quum homines, quod facere ipsi non possent, id rectd 
fieri in altero judicarent. Hactenus mihi yideor, de 
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AmicitiS. quid sentirem^ potuisse £cere. Siqua prse- 
terek sunt, credo autem esse multa, ab iis, si vide- 
bitur, qui ista disputant, quseritote. 

25. Fannius. Nos autem k te potiils : quamquam 
«tiam ab istis saepe qusesiyi et audivi; non invitus 
equidem ; sed aliud quoddam est filum orationis tuao. 

Sc^vOLA. Turn magis id diceres, Fanni, si nuper 
in hortis Scipionis, quum est de Republic^ dispu- 
tatum, affuisses. Qualis turn patronus justitise fuit 
contra accuratam orationem Phili 1 

Fannius. Facile id quidem fuit, justitiam justis- 
fiimo viro defendere. 

Sc^vOLA. Quid ? Amicitiam nonne fac3e ei, qui 
ob earn summ^ fide, constantid, justitiaque servatam, 
maximam gloriam ceperit? 

VIII. 26. L^Lius. Vim hoc quidem est afferre : 
quid enim refert qu& me rogatione cogatis ? Cogitis 
certg. Studiis enim generorum, pnesertim in re bond, 
quum difficile est, turn ne sequum quidem, obsistere. 

Ssepissim^ igitur mihi de amiciti& cogitanti maximd 
illud considerandum videri solet, utrum propter im- 
becillitatem atque inopiam desiderata sit amicitia, 
ut in dandis recipiendisque mentis, quod quisque 
minfls per se ipse posset, id acciperet ab alio, vicis- 
simque redderet : an esset hoc quidem proprium ami- 
citise. Sed antiquior et pulchrior et magis k natur& 
ipsd profecta alia causa. Amor enim — ex quo ami- 
citia nominata — princeps est ad benevolentiam con- 
jungendam. Nam utilitates quidem etiam ab iis 
percipiuntur saepe, qui simulatione amicitiam coluntur, 
et observantur causd temporis. In amiciti& autem 
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nihil fictum, nihil simulatnm ; et quidquid in ek est, 
id est vemm et voluntarium. 27. Quapropter k 
natur^ mihi videtur potius, qukm ab indigenti^^ orta 
amicitia, et applicatione magis animi cum quodam 
sensu amandi, qukm cogitatione quantum ilia res 
utilitatis esset habitura. Quod quidem quale sit, 
etiam in bestiis quibusdam animadverti potest ; qu8B 
ex se natos ita amant ad quoddam tempus, et ab eis 
ita amantur, ut facile earum sensus appareat. Quod 
in homine mult6 est evidentius ; primilm ex ek cari- 
tate^ quae est inter natos et parentes, quae dirimi 
nisi detestabili scelere non potest; deinde, quum 
similis sensus exstitit amoris, si aliquem nacti sumus, 
cujus cum moribus et naturS. congruamus, qu6d in 
eo quasi lumen aliquod probitatis et virtutis per- 
spicere videamur. 28. Nihil est enim amabilius vir- 
tute; nihil, quod magis alliciat ad diligendum: 
quippe quum propter virtutem et probitatem^ eos 
etiam, quos nunquam vidimus, quodam modo dili- 
gamus. Quis est, qui C. Fabricii, M'. Curii non 
cum caritate aliquS. et benevolentid memoriam usur- 
pet, quos nunquam viderit? Quis autem est, qui 
Tarquinium Superbum, qui Sp. Cassium, Sp. Mae- 
lium non oderit? Cum duobus ducibus de imperio 
in ItaM decertatum, Pyrrho et Hannibale; ab 
altero, propter probitatem ejus, non nimis alienoe 
animos habemus ; alterum, propter crudelitatem, sem- 
per haec civitas oderit. 

IX. 29. Quodsi tanta vis probitatis est, ut eam vel 
in eis, quos nunquam vidimus, vel, quod majus est, 
in hoste etiam diligamus ; quid mirum, si animi ho- 
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minum moveantur, quum eorum, quibuscum usu 
coDJuncti esse possint^ yirtutem et bonitatem per- 
spicere videantur? Quamquam confirmatur amor et 
beneficio accepto et studio perspecto et consuetudine 
adjuncts.; quibus rebus ad ilium primum motum 
animi et amoris adhibitis, admirabilis qusiedam exar- 
descit benevolentiss magnitudo. Quam siqui putant 
ab imbecillitate proficisci, ut sit^ per quem quisque 
assequatur, quod desideret^ humilem san^ relinquunt 
et minimi generosum^ ut ita dicam^ ortum amicitiae, 
quam ex inopia atque indigenti& natam yolunt. 
Quod si ita esset, ut quisque minimum in se esse 
arbitraretur, ita ad amicitiam esset aptissimus. Quod 
longS secus est. 30. Ut enim quisque sibi plurim&m 
confidit, et.ut quisque maxim^ virtute et sapientift 
sic munitus est, ut nullo egeat suaque omnia in se 
ipso posita judicet, ita in amicitiis expetendis colen- 
disque maxim^ excellit. Quid enim ? Africanus in- 
digens mei? Minimi herein ; ac ne ego quidem 
illius : sed ego admiratione qu^am virtutis ejus, ille 
vicissim opinione fortasse nonnuM, quam de meis 
moribus babebat, me dilexit. Auxit beneyolentiam 
consuetudo. Sed quamquam utilitates multas et 
magnas consecutse sunt, non sunt tamen ab earum 
spe causse diligendi profectas. 31. Ut enim benefici 
liberalesque sumus, non ut exigamus gratiam — ne- 
que enim beneficium £oeneramur, sed natur& propensi 
ad liberalitatem sumus — sic amicitiam, non spe 
mercedis adducti, sed quod omnis ejus fructus in 
ipso amore inest, expetendam putamus. 32. At ii, 
qui pecudum ritu ad yoluptatem omnia referunt, 
long^ dissentiunt. Nee mirum. Nihil enim altum, 
mbil magniGcum ac diyinum, suspicere possunt, qui 
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8uas omnes cogitationes abjecerant In rem tarn hu- 
milem tamque contemtam. Quamobrem hos quidem 
ab hoc sermone removeamus : ipsi autem intelligamus 
naturd gigni sensum diligendi et benevolentiaB cari- 
tatem, factd significatione probitatis. Quam qui ap- 
petiverunt, applicant sese et propiils admovent, ut et 
U8U ejus, quern diligere coeperunt, fruantur, et mo- 
ribus; sintque pares in amore et sequales, prop^n- 
sioresque ad bend merendum, qu^m ad reposcendum. 
Atque haec inter eos sit honesta certatio. Sic et 
utilitates ex amicitid maximas capientur ; et erit ejus 
ortus k natur^ qyxkm ab imbecillitate, et grayior 
et yerior. Nam si utilitas amicitias conglutinaret, 
eadem commutata dissolyeret : sed quia natura mutari 
non potest, idcirco yeras amicitise sempitemas sunt. 
Ortum quidem amicitias yidetis, nisi quid ad haec 
fortd vultis. 

Fannius. Tu yer6 perge, Laeli: pro hoc enim, qui 
minor est natu, meo jure respondeo. 

33. Sc^YOLA. Kectd tu quidem : quamobrem au- 
diamus. 

X. LiELius. Audite erg6, optimi viri, ea quae sae- 

pissimd inter me et Scipionem de Amicitid dissere- 

bantur. Quamquam ille quidem nilul difficilius esse 

dicebat, qnkm amicitiam usque ad extremum yitas 

permanere. Nam, vel ut non idem expediret utrique, 

incidere saepe, yel ut de republic^ non idem sentirent. 

Mutari etiam mores hominum saspe dicebat, alicis 

adyersis rebus, alids aetate ingrayescente. Atque 

earum rerum exemplum ex similitudine capiebat 

ineuntis aetatis, qudd summi puerorum amores saspe 
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un^ cum pnetextS ponerentur. 34. Sin autem ad 
adoleseentiam perduxissent, dirimi tamen interdum 
contentione vel uxoriaB conditionis yel commodi all- 
cujufi^ quod idem adipisci uterque non posset. Quod 
si qui longiils in amiciti& provecti essent, tamen ssepe 
labefactari, si in honoris contentionem incidissent : 
pestem enim majorem esse nullam amicitiis^ quam in 
plerisque pecuniae cupiditatem, in optimis quibusque 
honoris certamen et glorias : ex quo inimicitias maximaa 
saspe inter amicissimos exstitisse. 35. Magna enim 
dissidia et plerumque justa nasci, quum aliquid abr 
amicis, quod rectum non esset, postularetur ; ut aut 
libidinis ministri, aut adjutores essent ad injuriam. 
Quod qui recusarent^ quamyis honest^ id &cerent>. 
jus tamen amicitias d^rere arguerentur ab iis^ quibus^ 
obsequi noUent: illos autem, qui quidvis ab arnica 
auderent postulare, postulatione ipsa profiteri omnia 
se amici caus& esse facturos. Eorum querela xnye- 
teratas non mod6 familiaritates exstin^ui solere, sed 
etiam odia gigni sempitema. Haec ita multa, quasi 
fata, impendere amicitiis, ut omnia subterfugere non 
mod6 sapientias sed etiam felicitatis diceret sibi videri. 

XL 36. Quamobrem id primiim videamus, si placet, 
quatenus amor in amiciti^ progredi debeat. Num, 
si Coriolanus habuit amicos, ferre contra patriam 
arma illi cum Coriolano debuere ? Num Yiscellinum 
amici r^pum appetentem, num Sp. Maelium debue- 
runt juvare ? 37. Ti. quidem Gracchum rempublieam 
vexantem k Q. Tuberone aequalibusque amicis dere-. 
lictum yidebamus. At C. Blossius, Cumanus, hospes 
familiar yestrae, ScaBvola, quum ad me, qui aderam 
Zaenati et JBupilio consulibus in consilio, deprecatum 
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Yenisset, banc, nt ubi ignoecerem, causam afferebat, 
quod tanti Ti. Gracchum fecisset, ut, quidquid ille 
vellet> sibi faciendum putaret Turn ego : Etiamne^ 
si te in Capitolium faces ferre vellet f Nunquam^ in- 
quit> voluisset id quidem : sedy si voluisset, paruissem. 
Yideds quam nefaria vox : et hercB ita fecit, yel plus 
etiam> quam dixit Non enim paruit ille Ti. Gracchi 
temeritatiy sed prsefuii, nee se comitem illius furoris 
aed ducem pra^buit. Itaque hSc amentia, qusestione 
Hova perterritus, in Asiam profu^t, ad hostes se con- 
tulit, pcenas reipublicas graves justasque persolvit. 
Nulla est igitur excusatio peccati, si amici cau8& 
peccaveris. Nam, quum conciliatrix amicitiae virtutis 
qpinio fuerit, difficile est amiciiiam manere^ si a vir- 
tute defeceris. 38. Quodsi rectum statuerimus, vel 
concedere amicis quidquid velint, yel impetrare ab 
lis quidquid velimus, perfectfi> quidem sapienti& 
simus, si nihil habeat res yitiL Sed loquimur de iis 
amicis, qui ante oculos sunt, quos videmus, aut de 
quibus memoriam accepimus, aut quos novit vita 
communis. Ex hoc numero nobis exempla sumenda 
sunt ; et eorum quidem maximd, qui ad sapientiam 
proximd accedunt. 39. Yidemus Fapum ^milium 
C. Luscino famiUarem fuisse — sic & patribus accepi- 
mus — bis un& consules, et collegas in censur^ : tum 
et cum iis, et inter se, corjunctissimos ftiisse M'. 
Curium et Ti. Coruncanium memorise proditum est 
Igitur ne suspicari quidem possumus, quemquam 
horum ab amico quippiam contendisse, quod contra 
fidem, contra jusjurandum, contra rempublicam easet. 
Nam hoc quidem in talibus viris quid attinet dicere, 
si contendisset, scio impetraturum non fuisse, quum 
iUi sanctissimi viri fuerint, aequ^ autiefisi lii^s^ ^\s^ 
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aliquid facere rogatum, et rogare? At ver5 Ti. 
Gracchum eequebantur C. Carbo^ C. Cato, miiiimd 
tunc quidem Caius frater^ nunc idem acerrimus. 

XII. 40. HaBC igitur lex in amiciti& sanciatur, ut 
neque rogemus res turpes, nee faciamus rogati. 
Turpis enim excusatio est, et minimi accipienda, 
quum in ceteris peccatis, turn si quis contra rempub- 
licam se atnici cauB& fecisse fateatur. Etenim eo 
loco, Fanni et Scaeyola, locati sumus. ut nos longd 
prospicere oporteat futures casus reipublic8B. Deflexit 
enim jam aliquantulum de spatio curriculoque con- 
suetude majorum. Ti. Gracchus regnum occupare 
conatus est, vel regnavit is quidem paucos menses. 
41. Num quid simile populus Bomanus audierat 
aut viderat ? Hunc etiam post mortem secuti amici 
et propinqui quid in P. Scipionem eflfecerint, sinS 
lacrymis non queo dicere. Nam Carbonem, quoquo 
modo potuimus, propter recentem poenam TL Gracchi, 
sustinuimus. De C. Gracchi autem tribunatu, quid 
exspectem, non libet augurari. Serpit deinde res, 
quse procliviiis ad pemiciem, quum semel coepit, 
labitur. Videtis in tabell^ jam ant^ quanta sit facta 
labes, prim6 Gahinid Lege^ biennio autem post. 
Cassia. Videre jam videor populum k senatu dis- 
junctum multitudinisque arbitrio res maximas agi. 
Plures enim discent, quemadmodiim hasc fiant, qu^m 
quemadmodiim his resistatur. 42. Quorsum hasc? 
Quia sine sociis nemo quidquam tale conatur. Prse- 
cipiendum est igitur bonis, ut, si in ejusmodi ami- 
citias jignari casu aliquo inciderint, ne existiment ita 
se alligatos, ut ab amicis in magnd aliquS. re peccan- 
tibus non discedant. Improbis autem poena statuenda 
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est : nee verd minor lis, qui seeuti enint alterum, 
qu&m. u&f qui ipsi fuerint impietatis duces. Quia 
clariorin GraeciS Themistocle ? quis potentior? qui, 
quum imperator bello Persico servitute Graeciam 
liberasset propterque invidiam in exsilium pulsus 
eeset, ingratas patrias injuriam non tulit^ quam ferre 
debuit : fecit idem, quod viginti annis antd apud nos 
fecerat Coriolanus. His adjutor contra patriam in- 
ventus est nemo; itaque mortem sibi uterque con- 
scivit. 43. Quare talis improborum consensio non 
modd excusatione amicitias tegenda non est, sed 
potiiis omni supplicio vindicanda; ut ne quis sibi 
concessum putet, amicum, vel bellum patriae infe- 
rentem, sequi. Quod quidem, ut res coepit ire, baud 
scio an aliquando futurum sit Mihi autem non 
minori curas est, qualis respublica post mortem meam 
futura sit, qud;m qualis hodie sit. 

Xni. 44. Hasc igitur prima lex amicitias san- 
ciatur, ut ab amicis honesta petamus, amicorum 
causd honesta faciamus; ne exspectemus quidem, 
dum rogemur ; studium semper adsit, cunctatio absit; 
consilium verd dare gaudeamus liber^; plurimiim 
in amicitid amicorum bend suadentium valeat auc- 
toritas ; eaque et adhibeatur ad monendum non modo 
apertd, sed etiam acriter, si res postulabit; et ad- 
hibitas pareatur. 45. Nam quibusdam, quos audio 
sapientes habitos in Graeci^, placuisse opinor mira- 
bilia quaedam: sed nihil est, quod illi non perse- 
quantur argutii!ls: partim fugiendas esse nimias 
amicitias, ne necesse sit unum sollicitiun esse pro 
pluribus ; satis superque esse suarum cuique rerum ; 
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alienis nimis implicari moleatam esse; commodissi- 
mum esse, qudm laxksimas habenas habere amicitiaB^ 
quas Tel adducas^ quum velis, vel remittas: caput 
enim esse ad beat^ vivendum securitatem, qud fhii 
non possit animus, si tamquam parturiat unus pro 
{duribus. 46. Alios autem dicere aiunt multo etiam 
iivbumaniiLs — quern locum breviter perstrinxi paulo 
ant^ — praesidii adjumeutique caus^, non benevo- 
lentisB neque caritatis, amicitias esse expetendas. 
Itaque ut quisque minimum firmitatis habeat mini- 
muraque virium, ita amicitias appetere maxim^ ; ex 
eo fieri ut muliercdhe magis amicitiarum praesidia 
quaBrant^ qudm yiri; et inopes, qukm opulenti; et 
calamitosi^ quitm beati. 47. O prasclaram sapientiam ! 
Solem enim ^ mundo tollere yidentur^ qui amicitiam 
e yiti tollunt ; qu& nihil k Diis immortalibus melius 
babemus, nihil jucundius. Quse est enim ista secu- 
ritas ? specie quidem blanda, sed reapse multis locis 
repudianda. Neque enim est consentanemn uUam 
honestam rem actionemve, ne soUicitus sis, aut non 
suscipere, aut susceptam deponere. Qu6dsi curam 
fugimus, virtus fugienda est, quse necesse est cum 
aliqua curd res sibi contrarias aspemetur atque 
oderit; ut bonitas malitiam, temperantia libidinem, 
ignaviam fortitudo. Itaque videas rebus injustis 
justos maximd dolere, imbecillibus fortes, flagitiosis 
modestos. Erg6 hoc proprium est animi bend con- 
stituti, et Isetari bonis rebus et dolere contrariis. 
48. Quamobrem si cadit in sapientem animi dolor — 
qui profectd cadit, nisi ex ejus animo exstirpatam 
humanitatem arbitramur -^ quas causa est, cur ami- 
citiam funditiis toUamus d vita, ne aliquas propter 
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earn suscipiamus molestias? Quid enim interest, 
motu animi sublato, non dico inter hominem et pe- 
cudem, eed inter hominem et saxum aut truncum 
aut quid vis generis ejusdem? Neque enim sunt isti 
audiendi^ qui virtutem duram et quasi ferream quan- 
dam esse volunt : quae quidem est, quum multis in 
rebus, turn in amicitid, tenera atque tractabilis ; ut 
et bonis amici quasi diffundantur, et incommodis 
contrahantur. Quamobrem angor iste, qui pro amico 
sii^e capiendus est, non tantum valet, ut tollat S 
yitd amicitiam; non plus, qu^ ut virtutes, quia 
nonnullas curas et molestias afferunt, repudientur. 

XIY. Quum autem eontrahat amicitiam, ut supnl 
dixi, siqua significatio virtutis eluceat, ad quam se si- 
milia animus applicet et adjungat ; id quum contingit, 
amor exoriatur necesse est. 49. Quid enim tam absur- 
dum, qu&m delectari multis inanibus rebus, ut honore, 
ut gloria, ut »dificio, ut vestitu cultuque corporis ; 
animo autem virtute pnedito, eo, qui vel amare, vel, 
ut ita dicam, redamare possit, non admodiim delectari? 
Nihil est enim remuneratione benevolentiae, nihil 
vicissitudine studiorum officiorumque jucundius. 
50. Qu6dsi etiam illud addimus, quod rect^ addi 
potest, nihil esse, quod ad se rem ullam tam alliciat 
et tam attrahat, qu^ ad amicitiam similitudo ; con- 
cedetur profecto verum esse, ut bonos boni diligant, 
adsciscantque sibi quasi propinquitate conjunctos 
atque natur&. Nihil est enim appetentius similium 
sui, nihil rapacius, quam natura. Quamobrem hoo 
quidem, Fanni et Scasvola, constat, ut opinor, bonis 
inter bonos quasi necessariam benevolentiam esse: 
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qui est amicitiae fons k natur^ constitutus. Sed 
eadem bonitas etiam ad multitudinem pertinet. Non 
est enim inhumana virtus, neque immunis, neque 
superba; quss etiam populos universos tueri eisque 
optim^ consulere soleat : quod non faceret profectd, 
si k caritate vulgi abhorreret, 51. Atque etiam 
mihi quidem videntur, qui utilitatis caus& fingunt 
amicitiasy amabilissimum nodmn amicitiaB tollere* 
Non enim tam utilitas parta per amicum, qu^ 
amici amor ipse delectat ; tumque illud fit, quod ab 
amico est profectum, jucundum, si cum studio est 
profectum; tantumque abest ut amicitise propter 
indigentiam colantur, ut ii, qui opibus et copiis 
maximSque virtute praediti — in qu& plurimum est 
praesidii — minimi alterius indigeant, liberalissimi 
sint et beneficentissimi. Atque baud scio anne 
opus sit quidem, nihil unquam omnino deesse amicis. 
Ubi enim studia nostra viguissent, si nunquam con- 
silio, nunquam oper& nostrsl nee domi nee militias 
Scipio eguisset? Non igitur utilitatem amicitia, sed 
utilitas amicitiam consecuta est. 

XV. 52. Non erg6 erunt homines deliciis dif- 
fiuentes audiendi, siquando de amicitia, quam nee 
usu nee ratione habent cognitam, disputabunt. Nam 
quis est, pro Dei^ fidem atque hominum I qui velit, 
ut neque diligat quemquam, nee ipse ab ullo dili- 
gatur, eircumfluere omnibus copiis, atque in omnium 
rerum abundanti^ vivere? Haec enim est tyran- 
norum vita; in qu& nimirum nulla fides, nulla ca- 
ritas, nulla stabilis benevolentias potest essefiducia; 
omnia semper suspecta, atque sollicita ; nullus locus 
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amidtise. 53. Quia enim aut enm dUigat, quern 
xnetuit; ant eum, k quo se metui putat? Coluntur 
tamen simulatione duntaxat ad tempus. Quodsi 
fort^, ut fit plerumque, ceciderint, turn intelligitur 
quSiin fuerint inopes amicorum. Quod Tarquiniiun 
dixisse ferunt^ turn exsulantem se intellexisse quos 
fidos amicos habuisset, quos infidos, quum jam neu- 
tris gratiam referre posset. 54. Quamquam miror, 
ill& superbi^ et importunitate, si quemquam habere 
potuit. Atque ut hujus, quern dixi, mores veros 
amicos parare non potuere ; sic multorum opes prae- 
potentium excludunt amicitias fideles. Non enim 
solilm ipsa fortuna casca est ; sed eos etiam plerumque 
efficit csecos, quos complexa est. Itaque efferuntur 
illi ferd fastidio et contumaci^ ; neque quidquam in- 
sipiente fortunate intolerabilius fieri potest. Atque 
hoc quidem yidere licet; eos^ qui anted commodis 
fuerunt moribus, imperio, potestate, pix)speris rebus 
immutari, spernique ab iis veteres amicitias^ indulgeri 
novis. 55. Quid autem stultius^ quam, quum plu- 
rimilm copiis, facultatibus, opibus possint^ cetera 
parare^ quae parantur pecunia, equos, famulos^ vestem 
egregiam, vasa pretiosa ; amicos non parare, optimam 
et pulcherrimam vitas, ut ita dicam, supellectilem ? 
Etenim cetera quum parant, cui parent, nesciunt, nee 
cujus caus& laborent — ejus enim est istorum quidque, 
qui vincit viribus ; amicitiarum sua cuique permanet 
stabilis et certa possessio — ut, etiam si ilia maneant, 
quae sunt quasi dona fortunae, tamen vita inculta, et 
deserta ab amicis, non possit esse jucunda. Sed haec 
hactenus. 
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XYI. 56. Constituendi aunt autem qui sint in ami* 
cityt fines et quasi termini diligendi. De quibus trea 
yid^ sentential ferri^ quarum nullam probo : unam^r 
ut eodem modo erga amioos affecti simus^ quo erga 
nosmetipsos; alteram, ut nostra in amicos beneyo- 
lentia illorum erga nos benevolentise pariter asquali- 
terque respondeat; tertiam^ ut, quanti quisque se 
ipse fecit, tanti fiat ab amicis. Harum trium sen- 
tentiarum nulli prorsus assentior. Nee enim ilia 
prima yera est, ut, quanadmodiim in se quisque, sic 
in amicum, sit animatus. 57. Quam multa enim, 
quas nostra caus& nunquam faceremus, facimus caus& 
amicorum ? Precari ab indigno, supplicare, turn 
acerbius in aliquem inyehi, insectarique yehementi^s, 
quas in nostris rebus non satis honest^ in amicorum 
fiunt honestissimd ; multseque res sunt, in quibus de 
suis commodis yiri boni multa detrahunt detrahique 
patiuntur, ut iis amici potiils, qukm ipsi, fruantur. 
58. Altera sententia est, quaB definit amicitiam pari-> 
bus officiis ac yoluntatibus. Hoc quidem est nimis 
ezigu^ et exiliter ad calculos yocare amicitiam, ut 
par sit ratio acceptorum et datorum. Ditior mihi et 
affluentior videtur esse yera amicitia ; nee observare 
restrict^, ne plus reddat, qu^ acceperit. Neque 
enim yerendum est, ne quid excidat, aut ne quid in 
terram defiuat, aut ne plus aequo quid in amicitiam 
congeratur. 59. Tertius yerd ille finis deterrimus : 
ut, quanti quisque se ipse faciat, tanti fiat ab amicis. 
Saspe enim in quibusdam aut animus abjectior est, 
aut spes amplificandaB fortunas fraction Non est 
igitur amici talem esse in eum, qualis ille in se est ; 
sod potiiis eniti et efficere, ut amici jacentem animum 
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ezcitet^ ioducatque in spem cogitationemque melio- 
rem. Alius igitur finis verae amicitise constituendus 
est, si prii!l8 quid maxim^ reprehendere Scipio solitus 
At edixero« Kegabat ullam yocem inimiciorem amicitiae 
potuisse reperiri^ qu^ ejus, qui dixisset ita amare 
oportere, ut si aliquando esset osurus : nee vero se 
adduei posse, ut hoc, quemadmodilm putaretur, k 
Biante esse dictum crederet, qui sapiens habitus esset 
imus ^ septem; sed impuri cujusdam aut ambitiosi 
aut omnia ad suam potentiam revocantis esse senten* 
tiam. Quonam enim modo quisquam amicus esse 
potent, cm se putabit inimicum esse posse ? Quin- 
etiam necesse erit cupere et optare, ut qukm saepissimS 
peccet amicus, quo plures det sibi tamqu&m ansas 
ad reprehendendum : rursilm autem rect^ factis com- 
modisque amicorum angi, dolere, invidere. 60. Quare 
hoc quidem prseceptum, cujuscumque est, ad toUen- 
dam amicitiam ysdet. Illud poti^s prsecipiendum 
fuit, ut eam diligentiam adhiberemus in amicitiis 
comparandis, ut nequando amare inciperemus eum, 
quem aliquando odisse possemus. Quinedam si miniis 
felices in deligendo fuissemus, ferendum id Scipio 
potiiis, quam inimicitiarum tempus cogitandum, pu- 
tabat. 

XVIL 61. His igitur finibus utendum arbitror, 
ut quum emendati mores amicorum sint, tum sit inter 
eos omnium rerum, consiliorum, voluntatum, sin^ ull& 
exceptione communitas ; ut etiam, siqu^ fortune acci- 
dent ut unniia justas amicorum voluntates adjuvandae 
sint, in quibus eorum aut caput agatur aut fama, 
declinandum sit de vid, mod6 ne summa turpitudo 
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sequatiir. Est enim quatenus amicitias dan venia 
possit. Neo verd negligenda est fama> nee medioere 
telum ad res gerendas existimare oportet benevolen- 
tiam eivium : quam blanditiis et assentando colligere 
turpe est: virtus^ quam sequitur caritas^ minimd 
repudianda est. 62. Sed ssepe — etenim redeo ad 
Seipionem^ cujus omnis sermo erat de amieitid — 
querebatur^ qu6d omnibus in rebus homines diligen- 
tiores essent ; ut, capras et oves quot quisque haberet, 
dicere posset; amicos quot haberet, non posset dicere; 
et in illis quidem parandis adhibere curam^ in amicis 
eligendis negligentes esse; nee habere quasi signa 
qusedam et notas^ quibus eos, qui ad amicitiam essent 
idonei^ judicarent. Sunt igitur firmi et stabiles et 
constantes eligendL Cujus generis est magna pe- 
nuria ; et judicare difficile est sanS nisi expertmn ; 
experiendum est autem in ips& amicitid; ita prae- 
currit amicitia judicium^ tollitque experiendi potes- 
tatem. 63. Est igitur prudentis sustinere^ ut cur- 
rum, sic impetmn benevolentias: quo utamur^ quasi 
equis tentatis^ sic amicitiis, aliqu& parte periclitatis 
moribus amicorum. Quidam saspe in parv^ pecunid 
perspiciuntur^ qnkm sint leves ; quidam, quos parva 
movere non potuit, cognoscuntur in magn^. Sin 
ver6 erunt aliqui reperti, qui pecuniam prseferre ami- 
citiae sordidum existiment ; ubi eos inveniemus, qui 
honores, magistratus, imperia, potestates, opes, ami- 
citiae non anteponant; ut, quum ex alter^ parte pro- 
posita haec sint, ex alterd jus amicitiae, non multd 
ilia malint ? Imbecilla est enim natura ad contem- 
nendam potentiam ; quam etiam si neglect^ amiciti& 
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consecuti sunt, obscuratum iri arbitrantur, quia non 
sind magnd causit sit neglecta amicitia. 64. Itaque 
veraB amicitise difficillimS reperiuntur in iis, qui in 
honoribus reque public^ versantur. Ubi enim istum 
invenias, qui honorem amici anteponat suo ? Quid, 
hsec ut omitlam, qu^ graves, qu^ difficiles pie- 
risque yidentur calamitatum societates, ad quas non 
est facile inventu qui descendat? Quamquam Ennius 
rect^. 

Amicus certus in re incerta cemitur : 

tamen haec duo levitatis et infirmitatis plerosque con- 
vincunt — aut si in bonis rebus contemnunt, aut in 
malis deserunt. 

XVIII. Qui igitur utr&que in re gravem, con- 
stantem, stabilem se in amiciti^ pnestiterit, hunc ex 
maximS raro hominum genere judicare debemus et 
paenfe divino. 65. Firmamentum autem stabilitatis 
constantiaBque ejus, quam in amicitia quasrimus, fides 
est. Nihil enim stabile est, quod infidum est. Sim- 
plicem praetereS, et communem, et consentientem, 
qui rebus iisdem moveatur, eligi par est. Quae 
omnia pertinent ad fidelitatem. Neque enim fidum 
potest esse multiplex ingenium et tortuosum. Neque 
ver6, qui non iisdem rebus movetur et naturS, con- 
sentit, fidus aut stabilis potest esse. Addendum 
eodem est, ut ne criminibus aut inferendis delectetur, 
aut credat oblatis : quae omnia pertinent ad eam, quam 
jamdudum tracto, constantiam. Ita fit verum illud, 
quod initio dixi, amicitiam nisi inter bonos esse non 
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posse. Est enim boni viri — quern eundem sapient^n 
licet dicere — hasc duo tenere in amicitid: primiiiii, 
ne quid fictum sit, neve simulatum — apertd enim yel 
odisse magis ingenui est, qudjn &onte occuitare 
sententiam ; — deinde, non solilm ab aliquo allatas 
criminationes repellere, sed ne ipsum quidem esse 
suspiciosum, semper aliquid existimantem ab amico 
esse violatum* 66. Accedat hue suavitas qu^edam 
oportet sermonum atque morum, haudquaquam 
mediocre condimentum amicitiae. Tristitia autem, 
et in omni re severitas, habet ilia quidem grayitatem; 
Qed amicitia remissior esse debet, et liberior, et 
dulcior, et ad omnem comitatem facilitatemque pro- 
clivior. 

XIX. 67* Existit autem hoc loco quasdam quasstio 
subdifficilis : num quando amici novi, digni amicitia» 
veteribus sint anteponendi, ut equis vetulis teneros 
anteponere solemus. Indigna homine dubitatio. Non 
enim amicitiarum esse debent, sicut aliarum rerum, 
satietates. Veterrimae quaeque, ut ea vina quae 
vetustatem ferunt, esse debent suavissimae ; verumque 
illud est, quod dicitur, multos modios salts simul edendos 
essBy ut amicitiae munus expletum sit. 68. Novitates 
autem, si spem afierunt, ut, tamquam in herbis non 
fallacibus, fructus appareat, non sunt illas quidem 
repudiandas ; vetustas tamen suo loco conservanda 
est. Maxima est enim vis vetustatis et consuetudinis. 
Quin ipso equo, cujus modd mentionem feci, si 
nulla res impediat, nemo est, qui non eo, quo con- 
suevit, libenti^ utatur, quam intractato et novo. 
Nee modo in hoc, quod est animal, sed in iis etiam. 
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quss sunt inAoimata) consuetude valet: quum locis 
ipsis delectemur^ montuosis etiam et sylvestribus^ in 
quibus diutiika commorati sumus. 

69. Sed maximum est in amicitid superiorem 
parem esse inferiori. SaBpe enim excellentiaB qusedam 
sunt; qualis erat Scipionis in nostro, ut ita dicam, 
grege. Nunquam se ille Fhilo, nunquam Supilio, 
nunquam Mummio anteposuit, nunquam inferioris 
ordinis amicis. Q. vero Maximum fratrem, egregium 
virum omnino, sibi nequaquam parem, qu6d is 
anteibat setate> tamquam superiorem colebat, suosque 
omnes per se esse ampliores volebat. 7(X Quod 
faciendum in^itandumque est onmibus^ ut, siquam 
prsestantiam virtutis, ingenii, fortunad consecuti simt, 
impertiant suis, communicentque cum proximis ; ut, 
Bi parentibus nati sint humilibus, si propinquos 
babeant imbecilliores vel animo vel fortund, eorum 
augeant opes, eisque honori sint et dignitati. Ut in 
Fabulis, qui aliquamdiu propter ignorationem stirpis 
et generis in famulatu fuerint, quum cogniti sunt et 
aut Deorum aut regum filii inventi, retinent tamen 
caritatem in pastores, quos patres multos annos esse 
duxerunt. Quod quidem est mult6 profecto magis 
in veris patribus certisque &ciendum. Fructus enim 
ingenii et virtutis omnisque praBstantisB tum maximus 
capitur, quum in proximum quemque confertur. 

XX. 7L Ut igitur ii, qui sunt in amicitise con- 
junctionisque necessitudine superiores, exasquare se 
cum inferioribus debent; sic inferiores non dolere, 
se Sk suis aut ingenio aut fortune aut dignitate 
superarl Quorum plerique aut queruntur semper 
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aliquid, aut etiam exprobrant ; edque magis, si 
habere se putant, quod officios^ et amicd et cum 
labore aliquo suo factum queant dicere. Odiosum 
san^ genus hominum officia exprobrantium : quae 
meminisse debet is^ in quern collata sunt, non com- 
memorare, qui contulit. 72. Quamobrem ut ii, qui 
superiores sunt> summittere se debent in amicitii; 
sic quodam modo inferiores extollere. Sunt enim 
quidam^ qui molestas amicitias faciunt^ quum ipsi se 
contemni putant — quod non ferfe contingit nisi iis, 
qui etiam contemnendos se arbitrantur — qui h^ 
opinione non modd verbis sed etiam opere levandi 
sunt. 73. Tantum autem cuique tribuendum, pri- 
miim, quantmn ipse efficere possis; deinde etiam, 
quantum ille, quem diligas atque adjuves, sustinere. 
Non enim tu possis, quamvis lic^t excellas, omnes 
tuos ad honores amplissimos perducere; ut Scipio 
P. Rutilium potuit consulem efficere, fratrem ejus 
Lucium non potuit. Qu6dsi etiam possis quidvis 
deferre ad alterum, videndum est tamen quid ille 
possit sustinere. 74. Omnino amicitiaa, corroboratis 
jam confirmatisque et ingeniis et aatatibus, judi- 
canda9 sunt; nee, siqui ineunte sBtate venandi aut 
pilse studiosi fuerint, eos habere necessaries oportet, 
quos tum eodem studio prseditos dilexerunt — isto 
enim modo nutrices et paedagogi jure vetustatis 
plurimum benevolentias postulabunt — qui negligendi 
quidem non sunt, sed alio quodam modo: aliter 
amicitias stabiles permanere non possunt. Dispares 
enim mores disparia studia sequuntur, quorum 
dissimilitude dissociat amicitias: nee ob aliam causam 
ullam boni improbis, improbi bonis amici esse non 
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possunt, nisi qu6d tanta est inter eos, quanta maxima 
potest esse^ morum stndiorumque distantia. 75. 
!RectS etiam praecipi potest in amicitiis^ ne intem- 
perata quaedam benevolentia, quod perssepe fit, im- 
pediat magnas utilitates amicorum. Nee enim, ut 
ad Fabulas redeam, Trqjam Neoptolemus capere 
potuisset, si Lycomedem, apud quern erat educatus, 
multis cum lacrymis iter suum impedientem, audire 
voluisset. Et ssepe incidunt magnsB res, ut disce- 
dendum sit ab amicis ; quas qui impedire vult, qu6d 
desiderium non &cil^ ferat, is et infirmus est mollis- 
que natur^ et ob eam ipsam causam in amiciti^ 
pariim Justus. 76. Atque in onmi re considerandum 
est, et quid postules ab amico, et quid patiare k te 
impetrari. 

XXL Est etiam quasi quaBdam calamitas in 
amicitiis dimittendis nonnunquam necessaria: jam 
enim k sapientium familiaritatibus ad yulgares amici- 
tias oratio nostra delabitur. Erumpunt saspe vitia 
amicorum quum in ipsos amicos, tum in alienos; 
quorum tamen ad amicos redundet infamia. Tales 
igitur amicitise sunt remissione usiis eluendas, et, ut 
Catonem dicere audivi, dissuendse magis, qu^m di- 
scindendae: nisi quaedam admodiim intolerabilis in- 
juria exarserit, ut neque rectum neque honestum sit, 
neque fieri possit, ut non statim alienatio disjunctio- 
que fadenda sit. 77. Sin autem morum aut studio- 
rum commutatio quaedam, ut fieri solet, facta erit, 
aut in reipublicae partibus dissensio intercesserit — 
loquor enim jam, ut paulo antS dixi, non de sapien- 
tium sed de communibus amicitiis — cavendum erit. 
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ne non soliim amicitiaB depositaa, sed inimicitite etiam 
susceptae yideantur. Nihil enim est turpius, qu^ 
cum eo bellum gerere^ quicum familiaiiter vixeris. 
Ab amicitid Q. Pompeii meo nomine se removerat, 
ut scitis, Scipio: propter dissensionem autem^ quae 
erat in republic^ alienatus est k college^ nostro 
Metello: utrumque egit graviter, auctoritate^ et 
offensione animi non acerb^ 78. Quamobrem 
primiim danda opera est, ne qua amicorum discidia 
fiant ; sin tale aliquid evenerit, ut exstinctse potitls 
Amicitite qu4m oppresses esse videantur. Cavendum 
verd est, ne etiam in graves inimicitias convertant se 
amicitise; ex quibus jurgia, maledicta, contumelue 
gignuntur. Quae tamen si tolerabiles erunt, ferendae 
sunt ; et hie honos veteri amicitiae tribuendus est, ut 
is in culp& sit, qui faciat, non qui patiatur injuriam. 
Omnino omnium homm yitiorum atque incommodo- 
rum una cautio est atque una provisio, ut ne nimis 
cit6 diligere incipiant, neye non dignos. 79. Digni 
autem sunt amiciti&, quibus in ipsis inest causa, cur 
diligantur. BArum genus I et quidem omnia prsB- 
clara rara; nee quidquam diffidlius, qusUn reperire 
quod sit omni ex parte in suo genere perfectum. 
Sed plerique neque in rebus humanis quidquam 
bonum n6runt, nisi quod fructuosum sit ; et amicos, 
tamquam pecudes, eos potissimilm diligunt, ex qui- 
bus sperant se maximum fructum esse captures. 80. 
Ita pulcherrim^ ill& et maxim^ natural! carent ami- 
citi&, per se et propter se expetend^ : nee ipsi sihi 
exemplo sunt, heec vis amicitias qualis et quanta sit. 
Ipse enim se quisque diligit, non ut aliquam k se 
ipse mercedem exigat caritatis suas, sed qu6d per se 
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Bibi quisque cams est. Quod nisi idem in amicitiam 
transferetur, verus amicus nunquam reperietur : est 
enim is quidem tamquam alter idem* 81. Qu6dsi 
hoc apparet in bestiis^ volucribns, nantibus, agres- 
tibus, cicuribns^ feris, primilm ut se ipsae diligant — 
id enim pariter cum omni animante nascitur — 
deinde^ ut requirant atque appetant ad quas se 
applicent ejusdem generis animantes — idque faciunt 
cum desiderio, et cum qu^am similitudine amoris 
humani — quanto id ma^ in homine fit natur^, qui 
et se ipse diligit^ et alteram anquirit^ cujus animum 
ita cum suo misceat, ut efficiat paanS unum ex 
duobus ? 

XXII. 82. Sed plerique pervers^ ne dicam im- 
pudenter, amicum habere talem volunt, quales ipsi 
esse non possunt ; quseque ipsi non tribuunt amicis^ 
luBC ab iis desiderant Far est autem, prim^ ipsum 
esse yirum bonum, tum alterum similem sui quaerere. 
In talibus ea, quam jamdudum tractamus, stabilitas 
amicitise confirmari potest^ quum homines benevo- 
lentiS conjuncti primilm cupiditatibus iis^ quibus 
ceteri serviunt^ imperabunt ; deinde aequitate justiti^- 
que gaudebunt, omniaque alter pro altero suscipiet, 
neque quidquam unquam nisi honestum et rectum 
alter ab altero postulabit ; neque soliun colent inter 
se sc diligent, sed etiam verebuntur. Nam maxi- 
mum ornamentum ami(atiaB tollit, qui ex e& toUit 
verecundiam. 83. Itaque in iis perniciosus est error, 
qui existimant, libidinum peccatorumque omnium 
patere in amiciti& licentiam. Virtutum amicitia ad- 
jutrix a natura data est, non fitiorum comes: ut^ 
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quoniam solitaria non posset virtus ad ea^ quae summa 
sunt, pervenire, conjuncta et consociata cum alter& 
perveniret. Quae siquos inter societas aut est aut 
fuit aut futura est, eorum est habendus ad summum 
naturae bonum optimus beatissimusque comitatus* 
84. Haec est, inquam, societas, in qu& omnia insunt» 
quae putant homines expetenda — honestas, gloria, 
tranquillitas animi atque jucunditas : ut, quum haeo 
adsint, beata vita sit, et sinS his esse non possit. 
Quod quum optimum maximumque sit, si id volumus 
adipisci, virtuti opera danda est; sinS quk neque 
amicitiam neque uUam rem expetendam consequi 
possumus. E3, verd neglect^, qui se amicos habere 
arbitrantur, tum se denique err^se sentiunt, quum 
eos gravis aliquis casus experiri cogit. 85. Quocirca 
— dicendum est enim saepius — quum judicaveris, 
diligere oportet ; non quum dilexeris, judicare. 

Sed quiun multis in rebus negligenti^ plectimur, 
tum maxim^ in amicis et deligendis et colendis : pras- 
posteris enim utimur consiliis et acta agimus, quod 
vetamur veteri proverbio. Nam implicati ultro et 
citro, vel usu diutumo vel etiam officiis, repent^ in 
medio cursu amicitias, exort& aliquS, offensione, dirum- 
pimus. 

XXIIL 86. Qu6 etiam magis vituperanda est rei 
maximS necessarian tanta incuna. Una est enim 
amicitia in rebus humanis, de cujus utilitate omnes 
uno ore consentiunt : quamquam k multis ipsa virtus 
contemnitur, et venditatio quasdam atque ostentatio 
esse dicitur. Multi divitias despiciunt, quos parvo 
ContentoB tenuis victus cultusque delectat : honorea 
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verb, quorum oupiditate quidam inflammantur^ qu^ 
multi ita contemnunt^ ut nihil inanius^ nihil leviu^ 
esse existimenti itemque cetera, quaa quibusdam 
admirabilia videntur, permulti sunt^ qui pro nihilo 
putent I De amicitid omnes ad unum idem sentiunty 
et ii qui ad rempublicam se contulerunt, et ii qui 
rerum cognitione doctrinSque delectantur, et ii qui 
Saum negotium gerunt otiosi, postremd ii qui se 
totos tradideruut voluptatibus — sind amicitid yitam 
esse nullam sentiunty si mod6 velint aliqud ex parte 
liberaliter yivere. 87. Serpit enim, nescio quomodo> 
per omnium vitas amicitia, nee ullam sBtatis degendse 
lationem patitur esse expertem suL Quinetiam 
siquis e& asperitate est et immanitate naturae, con- 
gressus ut hominum fugiat atque oderit, qualem 
fuisse Athenis Timonem nescio quem accepimus; 
tamen is pati non possit, ut non anquirat aliquem, 
apud quem evomat virus acerbitatis suas. Atque hoc 
maximS judicaretur, si quid tale posset contingere, 
at aliquis nos Deus ex h&c hominum frequenti& tol- 
leret et in solitudine uspiam coUocaret, atque, ibi 
suppeditans omnium rerum, quas natura desiderat, 
abundantiam et copiam, hominis omnino adspiciendi 
potestatem eriperet. Quis tam esset ferreus, qui 
eam vitam ferre posset, cuique non auferret fructum 
Toluptatum omnium solitude ? 88. Verum e:i^d illud 
est, quod i Tarentino Archyt&, ut opinor, dici soli* 
tuin nostros senes commemorare audivi, ab aliis 
senibus auditum — si quis in coelum ascendisset, 
naturamque mundi et pulchritudinem siderum per^ 
spexisset, insuavem illam admirationem ei fore ; quas 
jacundissima fuisset, si aliquem cui narraret habu^ 
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isset. Sic natara solitarlom nihil amat^ semperque 
ad aliquod tamquam adminiculum annititur ; quod in 
amicissimo quoque dulcissimum est. 

XXIY. Sed quum tot signis eadem natara de- 
claret quid velit, anquirat, ac desideret, obsurdesci* 
mus tamen nesdo quomodd, nee ea, quaa ab e& mone- 
mur^ audimus. Est enim yarius et multiplex usus 
amicitias, multaeque causte suspicionum offensionum-* 
que dantur: quas turn evitare^ turn elevare, turn, 
ferre, sapientis est. Una ilia sublevanda offensio est, 
ut et Veritas in amiciti& et fides retineatur : nam et 
monendi amici saepe sunt, et objurgandi; et hsec 
accipienda amic^ quum benevolo fiunt. 89. Sed 
nescio quomodd verum est, quod in Andrid familiaris 
mens dicit : 

Obsequium amicoSy Veritas odium pant 

Molesta Veritas, siquidem ex e^ nascitur odium, quod 
est venenum amicitisB : sed obsequium multd moles- 
tius, quod peccatis indulgens pnecipitem amicum 
ferri sinit : maxima autem culpa in eo est, qui et 
veritatem aspematur, et in fraudem obsequio impel- 
litur. Omnis igitur hdc in re habenda ratio et dili- 
gentia est; primiim, ut admonitio acerbitate, deinde, 
objurgatio contumeli^ careat. In obsequio autem 
— quoniam Terentiano verbo lubenter utimur — 
comitas adsit; assentatio, vitiorum adjutrix, procul 
amoveatur, qusB non mod6 amico, sed ne libero qui- 
dem digna est : aliter enim cum tyranno, aUter cum 
amico vivitur. 90. Cujus autem aures veritati clausas 
sunt, ut ab amico verum audire nequeat, hujus salus 
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desperanda est. Scitum est enim illud Catonis, ut 
multa, Melius de qmbtisdam acerbos inirmcos mereriy 
quam eos amicosy qui dulces videantur; iilos verum 
scepe dicere, hos nunqunm. Atque illud absiirdum 
est — qudd ii, qui monentur, earn molestiaiUy quam 
debent cap^re, non capiunt; earn capiunt, qu4 debent 
yacare. Feccasse enim se non anguntur, objurgari 
molestd ferunt: quod contra oportebat delicto do- 
kre^ correctione gaudera 

XXY. 91. Ut igitur et monere et moneri pro- 
prium est verse amicitiss^ et alterum liberd facere, non 
asperS^ alterum patienter accipere^ non repugnanter ; 
sic habendum est nullam in amicitiis pestem esse ma* 
jorem, qudm adulationem^ blanditiam, assentationem* 
Quamvis enim multis nominibus est hoc vitium 
notandum levium hominum atque fallacium^ ad 
Yoluntatem loquentium omnia^ nihil ad veritatem. 
92. Quum autem omnium rerum simulatio est vitiosa 
— toUit enim judicium veri, idque adulterat — turn 
amicitias repugnat maximS: delet enim veritatem, 
sine qu& nomen amicitise valere non potest. Nam 
quum amicitiie vis sit in eo> ut unus quasi animus fiat 
ex pluribus, qui id fieri potent, si ne in uno quidem 
quoque unus animus erit idemque semper, sed varius, 
commutabilis, multiplex ? 93. Quid enim potest esse 
tam flexibile, tam devium, qusUn animus ejus, qui ad 
alterius non mod5 sensum ac voluntatem sed etiam 
vultum atque nutum convertitur? 

Negat quis 9 nego : ait f aio : postremd^ imperavi 

egomet mihi 
Omnia assentariy 
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ut ait idem Terentius ; sed ille sub Grnathonis per* 
8on&; quod [amici] genus adhibere omnino levitatid 
est. 94. Multi autem Gnathonum similes quum 
sint, loco, fortun&9 fam& superiores ; horum est assen* 
tatio molesta, quum ad yanitatem accessit auctoritas, 
95. Secemi autem blandus amicus & vero et inter- 
nosci tam potest, adhibit& diligentia, quslm omnia 
fucata et simulata k sinceris atque yeris. Concio^ 
quae ex imperilissimis constat, tamen judicare solet 
quid intersit inter popularem, id est, assentatorem et 
levem civem, et inter constantem, severum, et 
gravem. 96. Quibus blanditiis C. Papirius nuper 
influebat in aures concionis, quum ferret Legem de 
Tribunis Plebis reficiendis I Dissuasimus nos. Sed 
nihil de me ; de Scipione dicam libentiiis. Quanta 
ilia, Dii immortales I fuit gravitas, quanta in oratione 
majestasl ut facilS ducem populi Bomani diceres. 
Sed afiuistis, et est in manibus oratio. Itaque lex 
popularis suffragiis populi repudiata est. Atque, ut 
ad me redeam, meministis, Q. Maximo, fratre 
Scipionis, et L. Mancino consulibus, qusUn popularis 
lex de Sacerdotiis C. Licinii Crajssi yidebatur. 
Cooptatio enim collegiorum ad populi beneficium* 
transferebatur. Atque is primus instituit in forum 
yersus agere cum populo: tamen illius yendibilem 
orationem religio deorum immortalium, nobis defen- 
dentibus, facile yincebat. Atque id actum est, 
prsetore me, quinquennio antS qu^ consul sum 
factus. Ita re magis, qus^m auctoritate, causa ilia 
defensa est. 

XXYI. 97. Quodsi in scenft, id est, in condone, 
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in qii& rebus fictis et adumbratis loci pluiimum est, 
tamen venim valet — si modd id patefactum et illas- 
tratum est — quid in amicitia fieri oportet, quse tota 
veritate perpenditur ? In qu& nisi^ ut dicitur, apertum 
pectus yideas, tuumque ostendas, nihil fiduni> nihil 
ex{doratum habeas; ne amare quidem aut amari; 
quum id> qu^ verd fiat, ignores. Quamquam ista 
assentation quamvis pemiciosa sit, nocere tamen 
nemini potest, nisi ei, qui earn recipit atque ea 
delectatur. Ita fit, ut is assentatoribus patefaciat 
aures suas maxim^, qui ipse sibi assentetur et se 
maximS ipse delectet. 98. Omnino est amans sui 
virtus : optimd enim se ipsa novit, quamque amabilis 
sit inteliigit : ego autem non de virtute nunc loquor, 
sed de virtutis opinione. Virtute enim ipsa non tarn 
multi prsediti esse qu^ videri volunt. Hos delectat 
assentatio: his fictus ad ipsorum Toluntatem sermo 
quum adhibetur, orationem illam vanam testimonium 
esse laudum suarum putant. Nulla est igitur haec 
amicitia, quum alter verum audire non vult, alter ad 
mentiendum paratus est* Nee parasitorum in Co- 
moediis assentatio nobb faceta videretur, nisi essent 
milites gloriosL 

Magnas vero off ere gratias Thais mihif 

Satis erat respondere, Magnas: Ingentesy inquit. 
Semper auget assentator id, quod is, cujus ad volun- 
tatem dicitur, vult esse magnum. 99. Quamobrem, 
quamvis blanda ista vanitas apud eos valeat, qui ipd 
illam allectant et invitant, tamen etiam graviores 
constantioresque admonendi sunt, ut animum ad- 
yertant, ne callid& assentatione capiantun Apertd 
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enim adulantem nemo non videt, nisi qui admodiini 
est excors: caUidus ille et occultus ne se insinuet, 
studios^ cavendum est Nee enim faeiUimd cog* 
noscituT) quippe qui etiam adversando saspe as8en«- 
tetur^ et litigare se simulans blandiatur, atque ad 
extremum det manus vincique se patiatur ; ut is^ qui 
illusus sit, plus vidisse yideatur. Quid autem tur* 
pius, qudm Uludi? Quod ne accidat, magis cayendum 
est, ut in Epickro : 

Hodie me ante omnes Comicos stultos series 
Versdris atqite emunxeris lautissime, 

100. Haec enim etiam in Fabulis stultissima per- 
sona est improyidorum et credulorum senum. Sed 
nescio quo pacto ab amicitiis perfectorum hominum^ 
id est, sapientium — de hac dico sapienti&, quae 
videtur in hominem cadere posse — ad leyes amicitias 
deflexit oratio. Quamobrem ad ilia prima redeamus^ 
eaque ipsa concludamus aliquando. 

XXVII. Virtus, yirtus, inquam, C. Fanni, et tu, 
Q. Muci, et conciliat amicitias et conseryat. In e& 
est enim conyenientia rerum, in e& stabilitas, in e& 
constantia. Qu8d quum se eztulit, et ostendit lumen 
suum, et idem aspexit agnoyitque in alio, ad id se 
admoyet, yicissimque axjcipit iUud, quod in altero 
est: ex quo eorum exardescit siye amoTf siye amicitia. 
Utrumque enim dictum est ab amando: amare autem 
nihil aliud est, nisi eum ipsum diligere, quem ames, 
nulls, indigently, nuUd utilitate qusesitS. Quae tamen 
ipsa efflorescit ex amicitia, etiam si tu eam minfls 
secutus sis. 101. H&c nos adolescentes beneyolen- 
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ti& senes illos L. PauUum, M. Catonem, C. Grallum, 
P. Kasicam^ TL Gracchum, Scipionis nostri socertim, 
dileximus. Haec etiam magis elucet inter lequales, 
ut inter me et Scipionem, L. Fnrium^ P. Bupilium, 
Sp. Mummium. Yicissim autem senes in adolesoen- 
tium earitate acquiescimus ; ut in yestrli^ at in 
Q. Tuberonis: equidem etiam admodiim adolescentis 
P. Butilii, A. Yirginii^ familiaritate delector. Quo- 
niamque ita ratio comparata est yitae naturaeque 
nostrse, ut alia astas oriatur ex aM ; maximS quidem 
optandum est, ut cum squalibus possis^ quibuscum 
tamquam i carceribus emissus sis, cum iisdem ad 
calcem, ut dicitur, pervenire. 102. Sed quoniam 
res humanse fragiles caducasque sunt, semper aliqui 
anquirendi sunt, quos diligamus et k quibus di- 
Hgamur: earitate enim benevolenti&que 8ublat& 
omnis est d yii& sublata jucunditas. Mihi quidem 
Scipio, quamqu^ est subitd ereptus, vivit tamen 
semperque vivet: virtutem enim amavi illius yiri, 
quas exstincta non est. Nee mihi soli versatur ante 
oculos, qui illam semper in manibus habui, sed etiam 
posteris erit clara et insignis. Nemo unquam animo 
aut spe majora suscipiet, qui sibi non illius memoriam 
atque imaginem proponendam putet. 103. Equidem 
ex omnibus rebus, quas mihi aut fortuna aut naturia 
tribuit, nihil habeo, quod cum amicitlS. Scipionis 
possim comparare. In h&c mihi de republic^ con- 
sensus, in h&c rerum privatarum consilium, in eSdem 
requies plena oblectationis fiiit. Nunquam ilium ne 
minimi quidem re offendi, quod quidem senserim; 
nihil audivi ex eo ipse, quod nollem. Una domus 
erat, idem yictus, isque communis; neque soliim 
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militia, sed etiam peregrinatione8 rusticationesque 
communes. 104. Nam quid ego de studiis dicam 
cognoscendi semper aliquid atque discendi, in quibus 
remoti ab oculis populi omne otiosum tempus con* 
trivimus ? Quarum rerum recordatio et memoria si 
una cum illo occidisset, desiderium conjunctissimi 
atque amantissimi viri ferre nullo modo possem. 
Sed nee ilia exstincta sunt, alunturque potiils et 
augentur cogitatione et memorid; et si iUis pland 
orbatus essem, magnum tamen afferret mihi sstas ipsa 
solatium ; diutius enim jam in hoc desiderio esse non, 
possum. Omnia autem breyia tolerabilia esse debent^ 
etiam si magna sunt. 

HsBC habui, de Amiciti& quas dicerem. Yos autem 
hortor, ut ita yirtutem locetis, sine qu& amidtia esse 
non potest^ ut, e& excepts, nihil amiciti& praostabilius 
putetis. 
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CHAPTER L 

1. O Tite^ ff^. The present passage is a quotation from Ennius. 
The poet addressed these lines to T. Q. Flamininus, when in great 
mental distress ; and now Cicero employs them in writing to 
Atticos, both because his pranomen was Titus, and because he 
idso was in a state of much anxiety. (See notes 6, 7, 8, 16, 
below.) In Ep, ad Ait. xvi. 3. 11., &c., Cicero styles the 
present treatise O Tite, Drakenborch remarks that the ancients 
customarily designated the woiks of authors by their opening 
words. Thus Virgirs .SSneid was termed Arma mnanaue 
cano; and the De Rertan Naiurd of Lucretius, JBneamim 
^enitrix. 

2. Simdd ego adjuro, J£ I shall have at all given (yoii) aid.** 
Quid is nere used m an adverbial form, like the Greek ri. Ego 
is emphatic. Adjuro is the syncopated form of Adjuvero, me 
future-perfect indicatiye of adjuvo^ and is here used absolutely, 
t. e. without an accusative dependent on it, or in an intransitive 
force. 

3. Levasso ; literally ** shall have %htened,** t. e, ** alleviated.** 
In the old Latin language, in which Ennius wrote, there appears 
to have been a great resemblance in form, perhaps also in sound, 
between r and « ,* letters which with us are pre-eminently op- 
posed to each other. Thus Livy iii. 4. Furii . • . anted fuerunl 
Fusii, Hence in the place of levavero^ levaroy we get levavesoj 
kvdso ; and by reduplication of the letter «, levasso, 

4. CoquiU ** Is harassing,** or ** vexing.** Observe the pro- 
gressive meanings : 1. ** I prepare by fire ; ** 2. Metaphorically 
applied to the sun, ** I heat** or ** scorch ; ** hence, 3. as ren- 
dered. — Versat, Literally, " is turning round and round;** hence 
^ agitating." The last syllable of versat is here lengthened by 
arsis, 

5. Ecquid erit prmmif ** Will there be any (thing of a) 
reward ? Prami^ i. e,pr(Bmiiy is the genitive, dependent on the 
neuter pron. adj. ecquuL 

6. Attice. Titus IPomponius, sumamed AiiicuSj from his long 
residence amongst the Athenians and his acquaintance with 
their literature, was a Roman knight. Accordug to Cornelius 
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Nepos, he inherited from his father a moderate fortune, from 
his maternal uncle a very large one. His income appears to 
hove been spent in acts of kindness and liberality, rather than 
on personal gratifications ; white hh house was the resort of 
those who preferred intellectual entertainment to the luxuries 
of the table. Attached to no political party, his amiability of 
disposition and the refinement of his manners procured for him 
the favour of all. At difi*erent periods of his life he was the 
friend of Sylla, of CicerQ,^ and of Augustus. With the latter of 
these great men he held a daily correspondence, and also be- 
came connected with him by the betrothal of hia infant gi^nd- 
dau^hter, the child of his only daughter Fomponia and M» 
Agrippa, to Tiberius, the adc^ted son of Augustus and his 
successor in the empire. 

7. Flamininum. This was T. Q. Flamininus who conducted 
the war againsit Philip of Macedon, b.c. 198, 197. In b.c. 183 
he was sent ta demwiid of Frusias, king of Blthynia, the sur- 
render of Hannibal, who had taken refuse at taat monarch!s 
court. What was. the grief here alluded to is not certainly 
known. It is generally supposed, however, to have arisen from 
the expulsion of his brother from the senate for various acts of 
cruelty while consul ; more especially for having, with his own 
hand, killed & nobleman of the jBoii, who had sought protection 
in his camp —and that merely at the solicitation of a worthless 
favomrite. 

8. lUe vir. This is usually considered to mean Ennius, one 
of the earliest of the Latin poets. Aulus Gellius ^atly com- 
mends him. Virgil is said to have insaiied in the 2E!neid whole 
lines from his poems ; while, according to Horace, there were 
those who deemed him but little infenor to Homer. 

Ermius^ et sapiens et foriis et aUer Howierus, 

Ut critici dicunt. Sat, iL 1. 50, 51. 

But from thb Horace seems to dissent. It is, however, the 
opinion of Drakenborch that by iUie vir is here meant Sextu» 
^lius FsBtus, who endeavoured to console his colleague f^- 
mininus when alarmed at the prodigies which occurred just 
before his setting out for the Macedonian war. 

9. Re. "Property." 

10. Pienus Jidei^ pronounced pHinu fidiei. In the ancient 
Latin language the final s of words ending in us was not sounded. 
Hence the early poets wrote the word at frtU length, as in the 
above instances, yet elided the s in pronunciation. In some 
verses of Ennius, preserved by Aulus Gellius (xii. 4.)^ there 
are no less than five instances of this mode of writing and pro- 
nouncing in the course of a very few lines. The works of 
Lucretius, also, abound in thb peculiarity. Observe the quan- 
thy ofe inj^ei. The rule is thikt the penultima of the genitive 
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singular in the fifth declension is long when it is preceded by a 
vowel, but otherwise short. The present word is rath^ to be 
regarded as influenced by poetic license, than as affording an 
instance of the ancient language. So Lucretius, v. 108. — 

Via namque mtmikLjldei 
Proxumafirt humanum in pectus temphque menHs. 

11. Cert^ "Assuredly." Though written as, and called, 
an adverb, certd is strictly the neuter ablative singular of the 
adjective certus, used adverbially, and is governed by pro, to be 
supplied. Falairet, EIL Laty quotes three passages where oro 
is found, viz. Ter. Adelph. iii. 4. 23. ; Gic. ad Brut. 5. ; Sail. 
Ben. Cat. 15. 

12. Novi emm, Sfc. " For I am acquainted with the self- 
control of your mind and (its) evenness ; " t. e* its calm and 
tranquil state. iVbot, like the Greek oISo, has a present force. 
Noscoy " I learn : " nom, " I have learned;" t. e. "I know." Ob- 
serve the meaning of moderaiio. From modus, "a measure," "a 
limit," is derived moderor, " I fix or set a measure to, &c," hence 
"I rule or regulate." From moderor comes moderaiio "the 
application of a measure to," &c., "government of," "power 
over." Applied to the mind it will have the force assigned to 
it above, pomting out the subjugation of the mental powers to 
the rule of reason, wisdom, &c. JEqiaiaSy from aqwis, " smooth," 
"level," "even," represents that placid and unruffled condition 
of mind which resuus from a mastery over the passions. 

IS. Cognomen, i e. Atticus. A Roman had the following 
names: — 1. the prcenomen, specifying the individual; 2. the 
nomen, marking the gem, or " clan ; " 3. the cognomen belong- 
ing to him in common with all hjsfamilia, or " family." Whue 
still further, firom some illustrk)us exploit, or peculiar trait of 
character, some took, 4. a cognomen sectmdumy which was also 
called agnomen. Thus Mardius took the agnomen of Torgyaius 
from strippii^ the tor^tf, or collar, from the neck of a vanquished 
Gaul. See Eutropius, iL 5. 

14. Athenis, According to Cornelius Nepos, Atticus went 
to Athens at the commencement of the civil commotions under 
Cinna, and returned to Rome in the consulship of Cotta and 
Torquatus. This interval of time embraced from b.c. 87 to 
B.C. 65 ; t. e. about 22 years. 

15. Humanitaiem et prudentianL " Learning and practical 
wisdom." Humamtas, from humamts, "human," is, 1. strictly, 
" humanity,*^ " himian nature : " hence, 2. the duties devolving 
upon human beings in their conduct towards each other, such 
as " benevolence," " courtesy," " kindness," " benignity of 
manner," &c. ; and as these qualities are greatly promoted by 
a liberal odueation— 
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Ingenuas didXcUse fideUter arte$ 
JEmoUit mores, nee sinit esse/eroe; 

hence again, 3. *^ learning,** ^^ education,** ^^ liberal knowledge.** 
Prudeniiam (from prudensy i. e. providen», *^ foreseeing,'*) means 
*• foresight.,*' " prudence,'* " caution,*' "penetration,** " discem- 
nient ** — hence *' wisdom.** As a philosophical term — and 
it is used as such in the present passage — Cicero (De Off. i. 
43.) defines it as equivalent to tne week ^>p^ats, t. e. the 
knowledge of what tlungs are to be sought, and what are to be 
avoided. His words are — Est Ci. e. prudentia) rerum expeteti' 
darwn fvgiendarwnque sdeniia. That prudentia is here used in 
a philosophical force, and is the result of humanitas, as aquUas 
is of moaeraiio, is corroborated by Nepos (xvi. 3.). The bio- 
grapher of Atticus, there spefJcing of the effects produced by 
learning upon the subject of his memoir, says, — principum oAt- 
losophorum ita percepta habtdt priBcepta, ut iis ad vUam agenaam, 
non ad ostentatwnem, utereiur. 

16. Et tamen te suspicor, Sfc "And, jet, I suspect that jou 
are sometimes very deeply affected by the same cu^cumstances, 
wherewith I am myself. * Observe the construction. When a 
subject is compared with another subject, both of them logically 
having the same verb in common, and when Ihe first of these 
subjects is in the accusative before an infinitive mood, then the 
second abo, by a species of attraction, is also put in the accusa- 
tive, though grammatical strictness re<juires it should be in the 
nominative, and its verb be supplied m a finite mood. Thus 
here, instead of metpsunij the strict application of the rules of 
grammar requires ipse commoveor. Compare Cic. Yerr. ill. 92. 
Antonius aiebat se taniidem frumentum tssiiindsse, quanii sacer^ 
dotem ; L e. quanii sacerdos (sstimdsset. See also Cic. Tusc. L 
17. Platonem ferunt primum de animorum atemitate sensisse 
idem, quod Pythagoram : i. e. quod Pythagoras sensisset. See 
Madvig, § 402. b. ; Zumpt, §§ 603. a. 774. Observe also the 
employment of a comparative word — here gravius — to denote 
the existence of a quality in a considerable degree. Cicero 
here alludes to the troubles of the state. 

17. Major, " Very great.** See end of preceding note. 

18. Conscribere. " To compose and send.** 

19. Differendi. " Must be put off.** See note 19, Ch. IL 

20. Quod mihi tecum commune est. " Which is common to 
me with you ;" i. e. which is common to me and to you — or, to 
us both. The present passage shows the necessity of a literal 
translation in order to become acquainted with the genius and 
idioms of a language. — Sicut. Sx^ppiy fers, 

21. Quumvellem, "When I was desirous." As a general 
rule, quum^ when followed by the imperfect or pluperfect. 
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takes it in the subJunctiYe. With other tenses, ^uam 
'temporal** takes the mdicative, quum ** causal** the subjunc- 
tive. Quwn ** while," howeyer, is followed by the imperfect 
indicative in descriptions, and also by the perfect indicative in 
historical narratives. Thus used, it points out the occurrence 
of some action as simultaneous with another. Moreover, when 
mcttfn denotes the fi^quent repetition of an action, it is followed 
by a pluperfect indicative. In this case the clause denoting the 
result takes its verb in the imperfect indicative. 

22. Dignus , . . • qtto vtereiur. After dtgnus, tndignus, ido» 
neus^ ^nerally, and after aptus sometimes, the subjunctive is 
used m combination with the relative to point out that of 
which one is " worthy " &c., or that for which one is qualified* 
Compare Lmliua^ i. : Aptior persona qwB loqueretur. And see 
Madvig, § 363. 

23. Confeciio, " The composition.** 

24. Ut absterserit *'That it wiped away;** i,e. totally re- 
moved or cancelled. The clause introduced by td, here gives 
the result of the leading clause. Hence the use of the sub- 
junctive mood. The removal of annoyance resulted from the 
pleasure of composing, &c. 

25. Cui qui pareat. ** And the man who is obedient to this ; ** 
t. e. to philosophy. Observe the force of the relative at the 
beginning of the sentence. In ^ood Latin, no sentence should 
be unconnected with the one unmediately preceding it, while 
an argument, &c., is in process of being stated. The several 
propositions of each statement should form, as it were, a chain, 
of which the links are inserted in each other, and then only 
cease when the chain is complete. For this purpose relative 
pronouns are often used, as above, in order to prevent the 
frequent repetition of the conjunction, they being eqxuvalent 
to the demonstrative with a conjunction. Here cut =s et htUc, 
Observe also that qui is here used indefinitely: hence the 
employment of the subjunctive. 

26. Possit deeere, *^ May, I imagine, pass through.** The 
subjunctive qusJifies the statement, and snows that it is merely 
an opinion or mental conception. An absolute assertion on the 
writer*s part would have been expressed by the indicative. 

27. De ceteris. Supply istaiis temporHnu. 

28. Misimus. " We send ; ** literally, " hav« sent** This 
opening chapter of the Cato Major partakes of the nature of a 
letter, being evidently what may be termed an Epistle Dedica- 
tory. Hence the employment of misimus ; for it is a peculiarity 
of the epistolary style in Latin, that the writer frequently 
carries in his mind the time when the letter will be read, and 
uses those tenses which the reader would employ in reference 
to the matters contained in it. When, therefore, the writer 
would represent something as taking place at the time of his 
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writing, he nftes the imperfect ; sometliing past witib referenod 
to 8u«i time, the pluperfect. For instance, he will write: 
Mvlta habebam qtuB scriberem, Namqite avdxeman^ ^., because 
the person who received the letter would thus express himself 
respecting the matters named by his ccnrespondent : Turn, qmiaak 
kcaSc epistoldxok gcrtpnt^ nrnUa kabebat qua scnberet Nammie 
audierat, Sfc, But when any thing is to be mentioned generaUji 
without refer^ice to the time at which the letter was being 
written, and merely as an action completed for the receiver of 
the letter, the perfect is used where m common conversation 
the present would be required. Thus here Cicero says to 
Attieus, Hunc Ubrum de Senedute ad te misimusy because At** 
ticus, when he received it, would say, hunc Ubrum de Senedute 
ad me Cicero mimt. In all other cases the usual modes of 
expression and the usual rules are followed. (Compare Madvig, 
§ 345. with Zumpt, § 503.) Observe also the use of the first 
person plural for the first person singular. This, however, is 
not confined to the epistolary slnrle. (See Zumpt, § 694 ; Mad- 
vig, § 483. See also note 16, Cn. II. In hoc sumus gapienies.') 

29. TribuifMus, The historic present, used in the force of the 
historic perfect or aorist of narration. The dependent sentence 
after such a present takes its verb either in the imperfect, as 
here (essef)^ or in the pluperfect, according to the time that 
is to be expressed. See 2aimpt, § 501. See also note below 
on JFVictmui. 

30. THthono. The gift of immortality, as is well knowiv 
had been conferred by Aurora on Tithonus. Hence the title of 
^ Tithonus,** would be not inaptly given to a treatise on " Old 
Age;- 

SI. Aristo Chius. « Aristo the Chian," or " of Chios." Thia 
Aristo was a Stoic philosopher, and a disciple of Zeno. He 
flourished about b.c. 260. Chios, now Scio, or, as it is called by 
the Turks, Saki'AndasH (i. e. ^* Mastic-island**), was one of tlie 
largest and most celebrated islands of the ^gean Sea, now the 
Archipelago. 

32. Ne parum essei, Sfc, ^ In order that there might not be 
too little weight in my tale.** Avctorikdis is dependent on the 
adverb Dorum. 

33. M, Catoni seni. ^ To M. Cato (when) an old man.** 
This was M. Porcius CaiOy called Censorinus and Censor^ and 
abo Major, in order to distinguish him from his great-grand- 
son Cato Uticensit, The former was bom b.c. 234 ; the latter 
B.C. 95. See note 6, Ch. HI. 

34. Apud quern, " At whose house.** The preposition traph 
followed hj a dative has in Greek the same force, as apud with 
its accusative in Latin. 

- 35. Scipionem et J^Uum facimus* ^ We represent Scipio 
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imd Ls^usJ* LteUuSt surcamed Sapiens, was consul b.g. 140. 
Although not devoid of military talent, he was more of a states- 
man than a seneral. He seems to have been a man highly 
esteemed by sSl his contemporaries; and Seneca is found urging 
a friend to ^Mive like Leelius.** For notice of Scipio, see 
note 5, Ch-VL Observe the employment of the historic present, 
in order to impart animation to the narrative by representing 
something as in the course of occurrence. Observe also that 
when yacio signifies " to represent,** it b followed either by an 
infinitive with an accusative^ or, as here, by a present participle 
in concord with the object of facio. See Madv^, § 372. K 
phs. 5. 

36. Ferat. "Bears" or " supports." When a propositicA 
asserting a fact, and having therefore ita verb in the indicative 
(heTefacimu8)y is fdlowed by another propositicm introduced 
by a relative or conjunction (here qudd) and giving the senti- 
ments or words, not of the writer or sp^er, but of the person 
or persons spoken of, then the verb in this dependent propo* 
sition is in the subjunctive (here ferat). Ferat^ therefore, 
shows that the statement is diat of the persons spoken of — 
Lselius and Scipio. Had Cicero meant to state his own views, 
he would have used the indicative, /erf. 

37. Cfmsuevit Supply disputare, 

38. In suis libm. Oato wrote several woriks, of whidi his 
De JRe RusHca has alone come down to us. There are, bow- 
ever, fragments remaining of his Origines, 

39. (^rum constat^ ^. "To which it is evident he waa 
very much devoted,** Quorum depeaids on perttudioiutOm Ob- 
serve the force of j^er in composition. 

40. Quid opus estplur<h Supply dieere verba. 

CHAP. n. 

1 Qtidd nuntmam,&'e. "Because that I never perceived Tas 
I am aware) tnat old age was heavy to you." Observe uie 
qualification of the statement resulting from the empkmnent 
of the subjunctive. Had the matter here spoken of been 
adduced as a positive fact, the indicative would have been used 
— sentL 

2. Ut , ., dieant. " That they say." The subjunctive here 
points out that the statement is not that of the speaker, but of 
the persons spoken of, t. e. senes. See note 36, Ch. I. 

3. jEtnd gravius. " Heavier than Etna." The giants who 
attempted to dethrone Jupiter were fabled to have been buried 
alive under Mount Etna. Hence, from their punishment, those 
subjected to any s^avere calaimtj or oppr^ve misfortune were 
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said to bear the weight of Etna, or a weight even heavier thait 
that of Etna. 

4. Quibus eniniy Sfc, '*For to whom are no resources in 
themselves for living well and happilj, to them everv season of 
life is heavy," i,e. burdensome; or, in the English idiom, 
" For every season of life, &c. &c. is heavy to those who have, 
&c. &c.** Observe the position of the relative before the 
demonstrative clause for the purpose of emphasizing the ex- 
pression. 

5. Qmm ut adipiscantury ^c. *^ And that they may obtain 
this.** This is an objectival clause dependent on optant, Opta 
may have either this construction or a dependent infinitive. 
See Zumpt, § 613. a. 

6. Adeptam. " When it has been obtained.** Used passively. 

7. Tanta est, Sfc, *^ So great is the inconsistency and per* 
verseness of folly.*' 

8. Ainnt, *^ Men say : *' a general expression corresponding 
to the Greek ^o-f. 

9. Qut erUrn^ &'c, ^^For how does old age more qxdckly 

Eupon manhood, than manhood (does) upon bo^ood. 
^scentia in this passage appears to be used m the meanini 



creep upon mannood, tban mannooa (^aoes^ upon Doynood. 
Adoiescentia in this passage appears to be used m the meaning 
of juventa or iuventus, (generally speaking, the terms pueriHa^ 
adolesceniia, juventa or Juventus, senecta or senecius, refer to four 
distinct stages of life. The first extended to the seventeenth 
or eighteenth year ; the next, from that age to about the thir* 
tieth year : the third comprised those between thirty and forty- 
six years of age, while the fourth contsuned all who had passed 
their 46th year. Aulas Gellius (x. 28.) mentions but three 
stages, like Cicero, except, that while each speak of pmritia 
and senecta or senectus, Aulus calls the intermediate stage 
juventa ; Cicero, cuiolescentia, 

10. Esset, Used in a potential force. 

11. lis; t. e. those who are anxious for it, and yet find fault 
with it when it has arrived. 

12. Quamvis longa. ^' However long (it may be).** Quamvis 
qualifies longa, 

13. Posset. Used, like esset above, in a potential force. 

14. Qua utinam digna esset, ^* And O that this were wor- 
thy.** Qua = et h<BC, As utinam expresses a wish (t. e, not a 
fact, but a mental operation) it is followed by the siibjunctive. 

15. Cognomine. Cato is here supposed by some to allude to 
the derivation of his name — Catus, i. e. ** cautious,** or "wise.** 
It is more probable, that, instead of being guilty of a play upon 
the word, Cicero intends Cato to refer to the name of Sapiens^ 
which, as it appears from LcbL 2., he bore in his old age. 
Sapiens would be his cognomen secundum. See note 13, Ch. L 

16. Sumus, See the end of note 28, Ch. 1. 
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17. Naturam . . . tamquam Deum, ** Nature ... as though 
(it were) a Grod." So Seneca (De Beneficiis, iv. 7.) says : 
Q^id enim aliud est Naturti, quam Dew et divina ratio mundo et 

Ctibus ejus inserta. By '* Nature " therefore, will be meant the 
s of the Deity as impressed in dear and visible characters 
on the physical and mond world. 

18. Extremvm actum. ^^That the last act;*' or, according 
to the English expression, " the closing scene.** A metaphor 
taken from the curama, human life being regarded as a play 
divided into its several acts. According to Horace (De Art. 
Poet. 193.) a play was divided into five acts. When the sub- 
division of the acts into scenes first took place, is uncertain. 
Compare Gh. XVilL, In extremo acta corndsse, 

19. Qujodferendum est, Sfc. ** Which must be borne calmly by 
a wise man. The participle future passive in ndus denotes not 
merely what is about to be, but something that must of neces- 
sity be. Hence it is sometimes called participium necessitatis. 
The person by whom the thing spoken of by this participle is to 
be done is put in the dative, and not in the ablative preceded 
by a preposition. 

20. Quid enim est aliud, 3fC. " For to wage war with the 
Grods, after the manner of the Giants, is what else than to con- 
tend against nature.** Aliud nisi:= aliud ac or atque. 

21. Speramus . . . volumus, ^ We expect — we have a wish.** 

22. Ante rmdtd. ^'Long before.** 

23. Tamqwan aliquam, jrc. ^* As though (or like as if) you 
have accomplished some long joumev.** Tamqudm, the con- 
junction, meaning ^ as if,** '* as though,** alwavs introduces a 
conception of the mind, and hence is followed by the verb in 
the subjunctive. See Zumpt, § 572. 

24. Quam nobis quoque, ^c. *^ Upon which, we suppose, we 
also must enter.** See note above on quod ferendum est. The 
neuter of the future participle in nmis is used in conjunction 
with a tense of sum as an impersonal passive verb, just as in 
Greek the verbal adjective is employed with a tense of ti/iL An 
accusative of the object sometimes follows the above verbal 
expression, when the participle has a transitive verb for its root. 
This, however, is for the most part only in early and imclassical 
writers. Cicero uses such a mode of construction only in the 
present instance and at Frag, pro Scaur. 13. The general and 
more elegant way is to convert such accusative into the nomi- 
native, and to put the participle in concord with it. Thus, 
instead of the expression in the text, we should, for the most 
part, find, qtuB mms quoque ingredienda sit. The subjunctive 
sU is here used, because a conception of the mind is to be ex- 
pressed; Lselius and Scipio imagining, not being sure, that 
they too, in time, should enter upon tfaAt ^^«e\<cA ^^^V^ ^^ba 
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end, nearly, of which Cato had already come, viz. did age. See 
Madvi^, § 362. b. 
25. Quale sit. The subjunctiYe is used after the indefinite quak. 

CHAP. m. 

1. Pares emtem^ ^c* *^ But, in the old proverb, like most readily 
flock together wiui like." So in English we say, ** Birds of a 
feather flock together.** Homer also, Od. P. 217, 218. writes 
much to the same effect : — 

Nvy ijukv Zii fjJjia icirfXP tuucbs Kcachv ^lyriK^et* 
*'Cls ctUl Thv dfioTbv &yet 0€^s &s rhv dfioiop. 
Compare Ecclesiastlcus, xiii. 15 : — *^ Every beast loveth his like, 
and every man loveth his neighbour; all flesh consorteth 
according to kind, and a man will cleave to his like.. What 
fellowship hath the wolf with the lamb ? So the sinner with 
the godly." In the present passage, congreeaaaiur is used in a 
reflexive force, like the middle voice in Greek. 

2. Qu/B, The present passage aflbrds an instance of the ad* 
jectival word being referred logically, instead of grammatically, 
to its substantive ; for otos regards qtterelis here as mere mat* 
ters, whence the use otthe neuter sender ; otherwise we should 
have found quas^ in concord with the gender of querelisy ue. the 
feminine. 

3. C SaliTuitorwaa consul B.C. 188. When prstor, b.c. 191, 
be commanded the Roman fleet, and defeated that of Antiochus 
the Great, whose land forces also were conquered at Thermo* 
pylse, mainly by the bravery and conduct of Cato. 

4. Qua . . qtuB. Observe the repetition of qtuB in the place 
of employing et See Madvig, § 434. obs. 2 : see also note 4. 
Ch. V. 

5. Sp. Albinus was consul b.c. 186. The principal circum- 
stance which occurred in his year of office was the suppression 
of the worship of Bacchus at xtome. 

6. Nostri fere cequales, ^* Much about our contemporaries.*' 
Cato was consul b. c. 195. He carried on war in Spain with 
great success, and was rewarded with a triumph on his return 
home in the following year, b.c. 194. See also note 3 above. 

7. Deplorare, " To bewail ; " i. e, to utter with weeping. 

8. Tttm . . . turn. "Not only . . . but also," or " at one time 
... at another time." Consmt Biddle*s Diet, and compare 
Madvig, § 435. obs. 3. 

9. Qubd voluptatihus carerent, " Because (as they said) they 
were without pleasures." Observe the difierence between 
careo and egeo^ both of which are commonly rendered " I want." 
Careo impUes " I am withouti" t. e. ^ I have not got ; " egeo^ 
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" I am in need of." Observe also the present use of the sub- 
junctive, denoting that the statement is that of Salinator and 
Albinus, not of Cicero. See note 36, Ch. I. 

10. Sini quibtis, &c, ** Without which thej considered that 
there was no life ; " t. e. that life was nothing, or of no value. 
In a contrary sense, Cicero (Lselius, vi.), quoting Ennius, says, 
Vita vikdis. For the construction, supply esse. The subjunc- 
tive pytarent is here employed, because the subordinate clause 
in wnich it stands, forms a constituent portion of the idea stated 
in the foregoing clause, which itself has its verb in the subjunc- 
tive. See Madvig, $ 369. 
•ill. Spemerentur . . . soUti essent. See two preceding notes. 

12. Qui mihi, Sfv, *^ And these used to seem to me to accuse 
not that which ought to be accused.** This implies that there 
was something they might have accused, but they had not done 
80 ; they had accused a wrong thing. Observe the position of 
uoriy and the force thence attaching to it. J£ wm is to qualify 
a single word of a proposition, it is placed immediately before 
that word. But if its force is to be thrown on the whole pro- 
position, it stands immediately before the verb, especially before 
the finite verb when it is followed by the infinitive mood. 
Here, therefore, rum qualifies only id, !£ Cicero had intended 
to make the whole proposition of a negative character, he 
would have placed nan immediately before videbantur. 

13. Quod esset accusandum. See note 24, Ch. U. The sub- 
junctive esset is here used in the relative clause, on account 
of id in the demonstrative clause. See Zumpt, §§ 555, 556, 

14. Nam si id accideret " For if that happened.'* Id means 
the act of bewailing the loss of pleasures, and the slight of those 
who formerly showed respect and attention. 

15. Eadem. " The same things,** meaning the two matters 
bewailed, aa stated in preceding note. 

16. Usu veno'ent Literally, "would come by hap;** i, e, 
" would befal." 

17. Natu» Supine in u from nascor. See note 2, Ch. V. 

18. Qui . . . nam moleste ferrent. " And these used not (they 
said) to take it ill ; *' i. e, used not to be vexed. The subjunc- 
tive ferreni is here used, because the statement is not that of 
Cicero, but of the persons alluded to. 

19. Libidinuim vineuHs, *^ From the bonds of the passions.** 

20. Nee despicerentur, "And used not (they said) to be 
despised.'* See next but one preceding note. 

21. In moribus, Sfv, "Is in (i.e. depends upon) the cha« 
racter, not the season of life.** 

22. Moderati enim, Src. " For old men who exercise self- 
C(mtrol, and (who are) neither morose nor unpolished, pass 
an old age that is saj^portable ; but rudoieis and want of 
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courtesy are productive of trouble to every season of life.'* 
Importtadtas is '^ unseasonable ** or ^* unfit conduct : *' hence as 
rendered. Observe the use of the singular verb est, though it 
is preceded by two nominatives. The rule is that, when two 
or more nominatives singular occur, the verb is in the plural, if 
all, or either, speak of " persons ** or a " person ; *' but if " things " 
only are spoken of, then the verb may be either in the singmar 
or m the pluraL Even when a plural nominative, referring to 
** things,** is used in conjunction with a singular nominative of 
the same class, the verb is occasionally found in the singular, if 
the writer wishes to draw special attention to the thing spoken 
of by such nominative singular. 

23. JEat ut dicis. Fully, res ita est, ut diets. 

24. Ttbi. *'That to you.** Observe the strong emphasb 
attaching to tiln from its position. 

25. Id; i. e. the substance of the preceding sentence. 

26. Tkemistocles. This celebrated man was bom b.g. 514, 
and died b.c. 449 at the age of sixty-five years. An account 
of his life would involve the history of the Athenians during its 
continuance. See Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Biog. 

27. Seriphio cuidam, "To a certain man of Seriphos.** 
Seriphos was an inconsiderable island in the .^ean Sea, forming 
one of the Cyclad group. Its inhabitants were amongst the 
few islanders who espoused the cause of Greece against Aerxes. 
(Herod. viiL 48.) In the time of the Roman emperors ■ it 
appears to have been a place of banishment for those who fell 
under their dbpleasure. See Juv. vL 562, x. 169 ; Tac. Ann. 
iv. 21 ; Flin. iv. 12, viiL 48. 

28. Assecutum. Supply esse. JSum is its subject; splen» 
dorem its object. 

29. Nobilis. Supplj /uissem. 

30. In summd inopia. " In the depth of poverty.** 
SI. In summa copid. "In the height of penty. 

32. Non gravis. See note 12, above. 

33. Apiissima omnino, Sfc " For the sciences and the prac- 
tice of the virtues are altogether the most fitting arms (or 
implements) of old age.** Observe tibe use of the plural of an 
abstract noun, where the English idiom would require the 
singular. See also note on proceritates, Oh. XVIL 

34. Qua in omni aiaJte, ^c. " And, after these have been 
cultivated in every season of life, when one shall have lived for 
a very long while, they produce wonderful fruits.** Literally, 
" much, and for a long while.** Observe the use of the second 
person of the subjunctive in an indefinite force. See Madviff, 
§350. 

35. Quamqyam H SfC. "Although that is a very great 
thing ; ** t. e, a most important circumstance. 
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36. Maximum is used in a predicative force. 

37. ConscienOa . . • recordaJth , , • est. See note 22 above* 

CHAP. rv. 

1. Ego, Observe the emphatic use of the personal pronoun, 
indicating how Cato acted and felt. 

2. Q, MaxiTman. This Q. F. Maximus had three c^nomina 
(see note 13, Gh. I.), viz. Varucosus^ from a wart on his upper 
lip ; Omctdoj from the mildness of his temper ; Cttnctator^ from 
the cautious delay he exercised in the conduct of the war 
against Hannibal. He was consul five times: b.c. 233, 228, 
215, 214, 209. It was in the latter year that he retook Taren- 
turn, which had revolted to Hannibal b.g. 212. 

3. Tarenium now Tarento, called by the Greeks Taras^ was 
an important city of Calabria, a country in the South of Italv. 

4. Comitate condUa gravitas, ^* Seriousness tempered by 
(literally^ seasoned with) courtesy." CondUa^ from condior, 
pass. 4th conj. 

5. Quamquam, " However,** or " and yet." When quamquam 
is found in an absolute or independent clause, as here, it refers 
to something preceding, limiting and partly nullifying it. This 
is the case in the present passage, where quamquam limits and 
partly nullifies Cato*8 observations on Maximus : viz. that he 
was a senexj and his time of life senectus. The passage runs 
thus : — " And yet (he was not very old, for) I besan to culti* 
vate him (t. e. his friendsliip, &c.) when not very far advanced 
in years, but still nevertheless now somewhat onward in life.** ' 

6. Naiu. Supine in u from nascor, dependent on grandem. 
See note 2, Ch. V. 

7. Armo enim pdsi, Sfc* ** For he had been consul for the 
first time in the year after that I was bom.** Observe the use 
and force, in this passage, of the pluperfect fuerat: viz. to 
point out a past action or condition completed in past time. The 
perfect, natwt sum, is the historical perfect, or the aorist of 
narration. For reference to dates see note 33, Ch. I., and 
note 2 above. 

8. Ad Capuam, '* Before Capua.** When motion up to or 
into a place is signified, the accusative is used without the 
preposition ad. But when ad is employed, then it is the inten- 
tion of the writer to point out the durection towards, or the 
neighbourhood of, the place specified. See Madvig, § 232. ; 
Zumpt § 308, note. 

9. Quintoque armo p^. ** And in the fifth year afterwards.** 
As Cato was bom b.c. 234, he must have lieen, at the time 
here referred to, in the 25th year of his age. (See dates as 
given above in note on Q. Maximum.') It must be observed 
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that the term adolegcenhdta will belong to him in his first cam- 
paign near Capua, not to his- sendee m the neighbourhood of 
Tarentum. Compare the account of Nepos, Cato, i. 2. 

10. QiuBstor. Some editions punctuate and read as follows : 
Ad Tarentum qucestor; deinde (BdUis ; cnuidrennio post f actus 
sum jMxetor : quern magistraiHm^ ^c. Tiie reading, however, 
as given in the text is adopted on historical grounds. For, 
according to Nepos (CatOy i. 3.) Cato was qusBstor to Scipio, 
when consid in Sicily. Scipio's consulate wasB.c. 205, at which 
date Cato was twenty-nine years of age — the very time to 
which our previous calculations bring him. Livy, indeed, 
xxix. 25, speaks of him as qiuBstor to Scipio in the year in 
which M. Sempronius Tuditanus and M. Cornelius Cethegut 
were consuls, i, e, in the following year, b. c. 204. This 
account, however, does not contradict the former ; it merely 
represents him as continuing in office under Scipio, when thJe 
latter remained in Sicily after the expiration of his magistracy, 
and vrta prO'Oonsulj not consul, 

11. Leps CincicB, The Cincian Law was brought forward 
by M. Cincius, tribune of the commons. Its object was, to 
prevent any advocate from receiving fee or reward for pleading 
a cause. (Tac. Ann. id. 5 ; Cic ad Att. i. 20 ; Cic. de Orat. 
ii. 7 ; Liv. xxiv. 5.) It is also called in a fragment of Flautus, 
preserved by Festus, Muneralis, in allusion, evidently, to its 
object. It should be observed, that the term suasor was applied 
to him who advised the people to pass a law. 

12. Orandis. Supplv natu^ as foimd in text a few lines 
above. See note 6 in this chapter. 

13. Hannibalemjuvenilitery ^c, " By his endurance dispirited 
(literally^ softened) Hannibal, when exulting as a young man 
would,'* t. e. violently and excessively in the ardour of youthful 
spirits. 

14. De quoj &'c. " Concerning whom, right well said our 
friend Ennius.' Supply inquit. This ellipse often occurs in 
introducing the direct words of another person. 

15. Rem = rempMicam. Virgil (iBn. vi. 846.) has imitated, 
apparently, these unes of Ennius. 

16. Tarentum verb qua vigUantioy quo consUio. Observe the 
position of qvA^ the abl. of quiSy the interrog. pronoun. When 
relative pronouns relate to what precedes in the text, t. e, when 
the writer places the relative clause after the demonstrative 
clause, then, in good prose, the relative is always placed first 
in its own clause. On the other hand, when relative pro- 
nouns relate to what follows in the text, t. e, when the writer 
places the relative clause before the demonstrative clause, 
then the relative may follow after some word that is to be 
strong/ marked or emphasized, either immediately or after an 

adverb or conjunction attaching to such wotd «nd qualifying 
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it. Interrogative pronouns, as in the present passage, may be 
similarly placed, from a similar cause. (CcMupare Madvig, 
§ 465. b. See note 3, above.) 

17. SaUnaior, The nomen and prtenomen of this person were 
C. Livius. The Ci^nomen of Satitioior was given him from his 
laying a tax on salt when he was censor. Cicero has made a 
mist{S:e in representing him as the military governor of Taren- 
tum. The C. Livius who held that appointment was a different 
person altogether. Compare Livy xxv. 8. with xxvii. 25. See 
also note 3, Ch. in. 

18. Amisso oppido. Hannibal surprised Tarentum b.c. 212. 
The garrison held out against him for three years, till they 
were relieved by Maximus b.c. 209. 

19. Med opera, ^(It is) by my aid, Q. Fabius, (that) you 
have retaken Tarentum." Observe the different ways in which 
a thing is rq>re8ented as having been effected by a person : 
viz. either bv per with the person's name in the accusative, or 
by opera wim the person's name dependent on it in the geni- 
tive ; or elss (if a person is referred to, not named) by one of 
the possessive pronouns in concord with operd. Observe also 
the emphasis attaching to med from its position in the sentence. 

20. Certe. "Assuredly," or " undoubtedly." Fully: CerU 
tua operd Tareniwn reeepi, 

21. Rtdeju. '* With a laugh." 

22. In togd, " In the toga : " t. e. in peace, or, at any rate, 
when not on active service ; for the U^a was the civil dress 
of the Romans, and was worn only in the city. Those who 
served in the army wore the military cloak, t. e. the sagum, if 
they were common soldiers or inferior i^cers, the paluda' 
menium if they were of a high grade. 

23. Consul iterum. This was b- c. 228. 

24. RestUit. " Opposed ; " or " withstood." 

25. Agrum Picenum et OaUicum, '^ The territory of Ficenum 
and Gaul ; " meaning, by the latter, the district occupied by the 
Gain Senonesy who had settled to the north of Umbria and 
Ficenum. (Folyb. ii. 21.) 

26. Firi^. "Ferman." 

27. Contra senatus auctoritatem. '* In <^ipoaition to the au* 
thoritv of the senate." If any magistrate wno had the right of 
veto cnose to exert it (which was called intercedere), then " the 
sentence of the senate was called senatus auctoritasj their 
judgment or opinion (Liv. iv. 57 ; Cic. £p. ad Fam. i. 2, viii. 
8.), and not senatus consuUum or decretum, their command. So 
likewise it was named if the senate was held at an improper 
time or place (alieno tempore aut loco\ or if all the formalities 
(solennia) were not observed (Dion. Iv. 3.), in which case the 
matter was referred to the people, or was afterwards c><c^\:^&rs&s^ 
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by a formal decree of the senate (Cic. Ep. ad Fam. x. 12.) ; 
but when no mention is made of intercession or informality, 
auctaritas senatus is the same as consuUum* (Cic. Legg. ii. 15.) 
They are sometimes also joined, thus — senatus connuH auctO' 
ritas, which was the usual inscription of the decrees of the 
senate, and was marked with these letters, S. C. A.*' Adam's 
Rom. Ant. 

28. Dividenti, ^ Dividing ; ** t. e. proposing to divide. Fo« 
lybius, at the place above referred to, says the bill was carried. 
— GererentuTf "were carried on:" ferrentur^ "were brought 
forward." 

29. Considaris, This son of Maximus was consul imme* 
diately after his father's fourth consulship, t. «.b.c. 213. It 
was in this year that an event occurred showing the strictness 
of Roman discipline. Maximus entered the camp at Suessula 
on horseback, and, while still mounted, advanced to meet his 
son. As he was passing the lictors, his son sternly bade him 
dismount. " My son," said he, *' I wished to see whether you 
woidd remember you were consul." (Liv. xxiv. 44.) 

30. JSst in manibus lavdaUo, **The funeral oration is in 
(every body's) hands." Observe the difference between t» 
manu esse and in manibus esse. The former means ^ to be in 
the power of ; " the latter *' to be in one's hands," ** to be before 
the public." Laudatio is the term applied to a funeral oration, 
because of its usually being of a laudatory nature. Sometimes 
kmdaiio signifies the spes&ng to the character of an accused 
person at ms trial. The persons themselves who did so were 
called laudatores, 

SI, In luce, " In public," or " in the sight of the world." 

32. Qui as quales ; qua = qualia. In each instance supply 
the substantive verb in the perfect tense. 

33. MuUa eiiam, ^c, '^ Abundant also, for a Roman, were 
his literary acquirements." 

34. Quasi always introduces a conception of the mind, and 
hence is followed by the subjunctive mood ; here divinarem. 

35. Undi=^ ex quo, Unde is used in the place of a preposition 
and the relative after indefinite or demonstrative pronouns, or 
such an indefinite word as nemo. See Madvig, § 317. d., obs. 2. 

CHAP. V. 

1. Quorsiim igitur. "To what end, therefore (^say I), Ac.** 
Supply narro or dico. Compare Cic. de Off. iii. 16.; Ter. 
Adelph. L 2. 20. 

2. Quia profecto videtis, Sfc, " Because, without doubt, you 
see that it is wicked to be said (i. e, to say) that such an old 
iige was wretched.** The supine m u follows not only adjec- 
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tires, but alsoyiM, ne/of, opus. It is for the most part confined 
to the followinf]^ : auditu^ cogniia^ diciUj facta, inverUu, memoratUy 
natu, (See Zumpt, § 670.) Observe also the construction of 
the passage, taking, as it does, a supine in u where we should 
have expected a substantival infinitive, dtcere, as the subject of 
esse. It is not of frequent occurrence. The following should 
be noticed: viz. that the adjectives facile, difficile, prodive^ as 
abo the substantives fas and nefas, sometimes take after them 
a supine in u followed by a dependent proposition ; whereas a 
substantival infinitive, followed by a dependent proposition, 
would have been expected to have formed the subject of the 
verb substantive, and one of the aforenamed adjectives or sub- 
stantives to have been predicated of such substantival infinitive. 
Ck)mpare Madvig, § 412. obs. 1. 

3. Scipiones aut Maximi, *' Scipios or Maximi ; " i. e. such 
men as Scipio or Maxinius. Observe that the plural number 
of proper names is only used, \, actually, of two or more per-- 
sons bearing the same name ; 2. figuratively, of persons of a 
certain kind — persons, t. e., of a character, &c., akin to that of 
the particular person who would be represented by the proper 
name if used in the singular. 

4. Ut recordentur, ** So as to recal to mind ; t. e. so as to 
be able to recal to mind. Observe the recurrence of id three 
several times by the figure anaphSra ; this repetition, in each 
clause of a sentence, of a word common to all, in the place of 
the copulative conjunction, often occurs in animated discourse. 
See note 4, Ch. IIL 

5. Qualem accepimus PkUonis, ^* Such as we have heard was 
the old age of Plato." Sivpiply senectutemfuisse, Addison, in 
his Essay on Temperance, Spectator, No. 195, writes — " And 
here I cannot but mention an observation which I have often 
made on reading the lives of philosophers, and comparing them 
with any series of kings or great men of the same number : if 
we consider these ancient sages, a great part of whose philo- 
sophy consisted in a temperate and abstemious course of life, 
one would think the life of a philosopher and the life of a man 
were of two diiSerent dates ; for we find that the generality 
of these wise men were nearer one hundred than sixty years of 
age at the time of their respective deaths." 

6. Scribens, " (While) writing." Some say that his death 
took place while at a marriage feast, and that he was in his 84th, 
not 81st year. Whichever be the correct statement — that of 
Cicero, or the others — his birth took place b. c. 429 or 428. 

7. IsocraHs. Isocrates, one of the ten great Attic orators, was 
born B. c. 436. Afler the unfortunate issue of the battle of 
Chaeronea he destroyed himself, in his 98th or 99th vear. 

S, Scripsisse se mcit, ^^ Bojs th&t himself yrrote. OWsr*^ 
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the strong emphasis attaching to the personal pronoun in this 
place. Hereby Isocrates is represented as writing with his 
own hand, &c. Had the object of Cicero been merely to point 
out the orator as the author, the substantive pronoun would 
not have been used. 

9. LeonRnus Grorgias. ** The Leontine Gorgias," Leontini 
was a town in the N. E. of Sicily. Gorgias was bom b. c. 480. 
There was another person of the same name — an Athenian 
— who instructed young M. Cicero, as appears from Cic. Ep. 
ad Fam. xvi. 21. On position of Leoniinus, see note 20. 
Ch. XXni. of Lalius, 

10. Q^od. According to Palairet, £U, Lai, this is the neut. 
ace. of qui dependent on ob or propter to be supplied. It 
may, however, be regarded as a conjunction : " why," 
** wherefore." 

1 1. Stux . . . stuim. Observe the strong force imparted to these 
words by the position in which they are respectively placed. 

12. Vicit Olympia, "Conquered in the Olympic Games." 
Supply certamina. The present is a Greek construction, 
corresponding to the expression vucav o\6fivta : for Greek verbs 
signifying "to be victorious," take an accusative of that 
wherein the victory consists. See Jelf, § 564. See also 
Thucyd. i. 126. 

13. Confectus quiescit. See note 10, Ch. I. 

14. Quain, relates to senectutem to be supplied with suam. 
Some editions give miem^ which refers to Ennius. Ennius 
died B.C. 169, while Lselius was bom b.c. 186 and Scipio b.c. 
185 : so that at the time of the poet's death, Lselius must have 
been about 17, Scipio about 16 years of ago. Now although 
Lselius and Scipio must in all probability have recollected 
Ennius personally, and so it is not matter of very great 
moment whether we read quern or qvam, still quam is preferred 
as it points out that period of life in which he must have alone 
been known to them — viz. his old age. 

15. T, Fiamininus et J^T, AciHus, This was b.c. 150. JfcT. 
represents Manius : M, simply, Marctts, 

16. Ccepione et PhiUppo, These were Cneius Capio^ and 
Q. Marcius PhUippus, Their consulate was b.c. 169 

17. Qainque et seiaginta. This fixes the birth of Cato as 
occurring b.c. 234. See note 33, Ch. L 

18. Legem Voconiam, This was a law brought forward 
B.C. 169, by Q. Voconms Saxa, a tribune of the people. Its 
object was to prevent any one making a woman his heiress to a 
greater extent than one fourth part of his property ; or leaving 
by way of legacy to any one more than to his lawful heirs. 
The enactment of this statute apparently aimed at preventing 
the extinction of opident families. 
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19. Suanssem. **Had supported.** See note 11, Ch. lY. 

20. Tot. Supply annos. 

21. Onera. Observe the attraction of this substantive into 
the relative clause. 

22. Causas . . . cur, ^ Reasons . . . why.*' After causa the 
object is expressed by a proposition introduced by cur^ or 
quare^ or quamobrem^ followed by a verb in the subjunctive 
mood. 

23. Senectus misera videatur. " Old age appears wretched : *' 
t. e, to men in general. These reasons were held untenable 
by Cato ; and he now proceeds to overthrow them. 

24. Qttbd avocet "Because it calls off,'* or "away.** 
Subordinate propositions, assigning a cause or reason, and 
introduced by quod or quic^ " because,*' have their verb in the 
indicative if the speaker intends to give what he deems the 
true or actual reason, &c. ; but when the speaker intends to 
state what is the reason, &c., according to the views of another, 
the verb is put in the subjunctive mood. Hence the use of 
avocet^ as also presently o{faciat, privety absit. All are in the 
subjunctive, because Cato does not give his own opinion, but 
the general opinion of mankind. 

25. A rebus gerendis. "From the conduct of business.*' 
Gerendis is a gerundial adjective. 

26. Infirmius. ** Too weak.** Observe the employment of 
the comparative degree to denote the existence of a quality in 
too high a degree. See note 7, Ch. VIIL 

27. Quamque siijusta. Adverbs which qualify an adjective, 
almost invariably stand immediately before it. Quam, how- 
ever, is often separated from its adjective by some tense of sum 
used without emphasis. 

28. Videamus, " Suppose we see,*' or " consider." Observe 
the employment of the first person plural of the subjunctive 
present to denote mutual adhortation. 

CHAP. VI. 

1. A rebus gerendis. See note on the same words in the 
preceding chapter. The present is the first charge commonly 
advanced a^inst old age ; and to the refutation^ of it Cato now 
addresses himself. 

2. Q^ibus, " From what ? " Quibus is the ablative, because 
it answers to rebus, 

3. An lis, " Is it not from those ? " With writers of the 
golden age, an which strictly signifies " or," is used only in a 
second or opposite question. When, therefore, it occurs without 
any previous question, one must be mentally supplied. After 
a preceding question, however, it has a negative rorce beLi^^*^*!!^ 

V 2 
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to it, and implies that the answer cannot be a matter of doubt. 
In such a case it is best rendered, as above, by '* is it not ? '* 
'' was it not ? ** &c. &c., according to the tense of the verb. 
Compare Zumpt, 353. 

4. Vel infirmU corporibus. " Even when bodies are weak.** 
Abl. abs. 

5. L, PauUus, i. e. Z. JEmUius PauUtu, who took the <^* 
nomen of Macedonicus, from his conquest of Macedonia in his 
second consulship, b.c. 168. His triumph took place in No- 
vember B. c. 167, and was the most splendid Rome had witnessed 
up to that time. Scipio was his son, but had been adopted by 
P. Cornelius Scipio, elder son of the great Africamu^ because 
he was without cnildren. 

6. Filii mei. M, Cato^ surnamed Licinianus^ from his mother 
Licinia^ married JEmUia Tertia^ daughter of L. ^milius Paullus. 
He died b.c. 152, when j^rcetor designaius. 

7. Fabricii, Curii, Coruncanii. Though these names occur 
in the plural, jet reference is made to one person onlv in each 
instance, as follows. C, Fahricius Luacinius was he whose 
conduct in the war with Pyrrhus, b. c. 278, won from that mon- 
arch the high encomium that '^ it was easier to divert the sun 
from its course, than Fabricius from honourable conduct : ** for 
he rejected bribes, and despised efforts at intimidation. He 
died in such deep poverty that his daughters were dowered by 
the state, while, to show public respect for so great and noble 
a character, his body was buried by the people within the 
pomoerium, though this was against the laws of the Twelve 
Tables. M. Curius Dentatus was another Roman worthy 
whose success as a general, from the date of his fii-st consulship, 
b c. 290, was very great. He is the person to whom the Sam- 
nite ambassadors offered a large sum of gold as he was taking 
his frugal meal in a humble cottage on his small farm. The 
money he rejected, sayin? that he preferred ruling over those 
who possessed gold, to being himself the possessor of gold. 
Titus Conincanius was consul b. c. 280, and was the first ple- 
beian ever created poniifex maximus. He was celebrated both 
as a successful general and a profound lawyer. He was, more- 
over, the first person at Rome who gave regular instruction in 
the laws. See note 3, Ch. V. 

8. Quum defendebani, "While they were defending." A 
simultaneous action. See note 21, Ch.L 

9. App, Claudii. Appius Clatidius, surnamed from his blind- 
ness C(BCU8, He built the Appian aqueduct, and commenced 
the Appian road, when censor, b.c. 312. 

10. Accedebat, "It was added." Impers. verb. To verbs 
denoting a thing has happened, or is going to happen, a propo- 
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sition is subjoined, either with ut and the verb in the subjunctiye 
mood, or with qudd with the verb in the indicative moocL 

11. Qyum inclinaret A simultaneous action b not here 
represented, but rather a cause. See note 21, Ch. L 

12. Ilia, " Those things ; ** t. e, here, ** those well-known 
things." The following is the opening of the speech of Clau- 
dius, as preserved in rlutarch : — ^'Hitherto I have r^arded 
m J blindness- as a misfortune ; but now, O Romans, I wish 
that I had been as deaf as I am blind ; for then I shoidd not 
have heard of your shameful counsels and decrees, so ruinous 
to the glory of Rome.** 

13. Mentes dementes, "Minds demented,** or " minds out of 
mind.** Observe the play upon dementes in this passage. The 
present is an instance of oxymoron, which occasional^ occurs 
in the old poets. Compare Cic. De Orat. iiL 58 : — Qua tern" 
pedate Paris Helenam innuptis junxit mwHis, SfC, 

14. Antehac. Pronounced as a dissyllable. 

15. Vim, The old form of via. It is the genitive dependent 
on the adverb gud. Render, " in what way,** or " m what 
path,** *'in what direction.** Cicero supplies in his works 
various instances of this construction. Thus: Ep. ad Att. viiL 
10: Respondet se nescire qud loci esset. DeDiv. iL66: Visus 
est dicere qud Hia loci nasceretur. 

16. Et tamen " And (if it were not) still.*' 

17. JSxstat oratio. Cicero refers to it at De Clar. Orat. 16. 
See note 12 above. 

18. Atque hac ilie egU, As Appius was consul b.c. 307, and 
again b.c. 296, hb celebrated speech will have been delivered 
B,c. 279. 

19. Inter/luxissent. The course of time is here compared to 
that of a river — a metaphor common amongst all writers. 
Thus Horace, Carm. ii. 14 : — 

JEheul fugaces, Postumey Postume, 
LabwntuT anni. 

Observe also the use of the preposition inter, though it occurs 
in the compound verb interfluxerunt, 

20. Censorque, d*c. " And had been censor before his former 
(t. e. first) consulship.** Appius was elected censor b. c. 312 ; 
i. e. five years before his first consulship. The censors, on the 
first institution of their ofiice, about b. c. 440, were appointed 
for five years ; but at the instance of Mamercus JSmilius, when 
dictator for the second time, b.c. 433, or, according to some, 
B.C. 431, the duration of their office was limited to eighteen 
months. (Liv. iv. 8, 24, ix. 33.) Notwithstanding this, 
Appius persisted in holding the censorship for four years* 

21. Grajuiem, Supply nata. If \ift -w^a CiQiv?w\ ^\. ASi ^'^ws^ ^ 
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age, and 27 years had elapsed since that time, he must have 
been at the time referred to about 70 years old, — an age quite 
sufficient to entitle him to the epithet grandem. 

22. Et tamen. ** And (if it were not so) still.'* 

23. Similes . , ,ut, Similis is followed by many conjunc- 
tions — Mf atque^ tamquam^ ut, &c. 

24. iZfe ; L e. gvbemator, 

25. Quietus, " Quietly," or " at rest." Used adverbially — 
a common idiom of the Latin language. 

26. Non faciat, " Grant that it (i. e, old age) does not." 
The subjunctive is sometimes employed, as here, to express a 
concession, supposition, or admission. In this force it is called 
aubjunciivus concessivus. 

27. At. See note 29 below. 

28. Nisi forte, " Except, perchance, you suppose." Nisi, 
nisi forte, nisi verb are followed by the indicative when they 
correct a statement made in the preceding sentence. Nisi forte 
is chiefly used in an ironical force, and introduces what is 
really inadmissible, showing that the statement following cannot 
be received without admitting an absurdity or impossibility as 
a truth. (See Zumpt, § 526.) The present passage, therefore, 
is tantamount to saying that it would be at once absurd and 
untrue to affirm of Cato that he did nothing, because he was 
not engaged in active service in the field. 

29. At This conjunction is often used to introduce, in a 
new proposition, an objection of one's own, or to obviate the 
objection of another. In such case it may be rendered, " Yes, 
but." Here, therefore, it means — "Yes, you may say all this ; 
but still nevertheless." 

30. QuuB sunt gerenda. "Which must be carried on ;" i. c. in his 
opinion. Some editions give sint^ by which the actions are left 
indefinite: sunt makes them definite; t. e, some particular 
actions are intended — for instance, as presently stated, those 
referring to Carthage, &c. 

31. Male jam diu cogitanti, "Now for this long time enter- 
taining evil designs ; " literally, " meditating in an evil way." 

32. BeUum multd ante denuncio. Observe the use of the 
present here, to point out an action which has continued for 
some time, and still continues. Render : ^ I have long since 
and do still declare war." Compare Ltslius, 22 : in talibus ea, 
quam jamdudum tractamus, stahUitas amicitia confirmari potest. 
See Madvig, § 334. obs. 

33. De qm vereri, Sfc. " About which I shall not cease to 
fear, till I shall have ascertained that it has been utterly over- 
thrown : " literally, " cut out ; " i. e. as it were by the roots, from 
the very ground. So anxious was Cato on this subject, and so 

impressed with the conviction that the downfal of Carthage was 
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necessary for the welfare of Rome, that on every occasion of 
his rising to address the senate, let whatever might be the 
subject under discussion, he invariably concluded with the 
expression of his conviction that Carthage must be destroyed. 
(See Florus, ii. 15. 4.) The distinction between the two 
futures is clearly shown in this passage : the simple future 
points out an incomplete future action ; the future perfect, a 
completed future action. The condition spoken of by the 
future-perfect must have been fulfilled before the condition 
spoken of in the clause containing the simple future can take 
place. Compare Zumpt, § 509. with Madvig, § 340. 

34. Quam palmam^ Sfd, *'And would that the immortal 
Gods would keep back this palm for you, Scipio.** Palmam =s 
victoriam. Thus what Cicero in his day looked upon as a mere 
matter of history, he puts into the mouth of Cato as a wish or 
a prayer. Carthage was taken and destroyed by Scipio b. c. 146. 
See below, note 36. 

35. Avi^ t. e, Scipio Afiricanus the Elder, the conqueror of 
Hannibal. It was by his son that Scipio, afterwards Africa- 
nus the Younger, was adopted out of the family of iEmilius 
PauUus. 

36. CtgW d morte, 8fC, This expression fixes the date of 
the year in which the conversation is supposed to have been 
held. Scipio Africanus Major died b. c. 185 ; consequently a 
deduction of 35 years will bring the date to b.c. 150. 

37. Anno ante me eensorem, Cato was censor b.c. 184. 
Novem annis, 8fc. Cato was consul b. c. 195 ; nine years would 
bring the date to b. c. 184 at its close, or, speaking roundly, 
to the beginning of b. c. 185, to which time it is commonly 
assigned. 

38. Consul itervmiy S^c, Cato was consul b.c. 195; Scipio*s 
second consulate, therefore, was b.c. 194. 

39. Nvm, In direct questions, as here, nam implies that a 
negative reply is expected. In dependent propositions, it 
generally means ** whether,** leaving tne matter doubtful. In 
tins latter case, numne is more forcible than num alone. 

40. Nee enim. " (^®) ^^^ neither.*' See foregoing note. 

41. Senatum. Sorlorus (i. 1. 15.): Ut consilium reipvblica 
penes senes esset, qui ex auctoritate Fatres, ob (Btatem Senatus 
vocaboTitur, See also Ovid, Fast. v. 75, &c. : — 

Magna Juit quondam capitis reverentia cam, 

&gue suo pretio ruga senilis erat, 
♦ ♦# » » • 

Nee nisi post annos paiidt tunc curia seros^ 

Nomen et (statis mite Senatus erat. 
Jura dabatpopulo senior ; Jijiitaque certis 

Legibus est (Btas^ unde petatur hcmat* 

ir 4 
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42. Apttd Lacedanumios . . . genes. The LacedsBmonian 
senate was termed ycputdoj ytpowrioj y^povrloj and its members 
(who, exclusive of the two kings, were twenty-eight in number) 
y^poines. See Meursius, MisceU. Lacon. 

43. QuodH. " And if," or "Now if." From the use of the 
relative in connecting propositions, quod came to be prefixed 
to certain conjunctions in merely a copulative force. So 
with «i, with which it forms but one word ; and thus joined 
the two together imply, " And if," " now if," " nay if." 

44. Ncsmi poetas, Naevius was amongst the earliest dramatic 
writers of Rome. Having given offence to a powerful Roman 
family, he was driven into exile, and died at Utica b. c. 202. 
He is said to have been vun enough to have written for himself 
the following epitaph : — 

Mortales immortales Jlere siforetfas, 
Flerent DivcB CamosruB NiBtjiam poetam, 
Itaque postquam est Orcino tradiius thesauro, 
Oblitei sunt Ronue loquier Latind lingua. 



CHAP. vn. 

1. At memoria minuitur, " But (it is objected) memory is 
lessened,** or " impaired.*' See note 29, Ch. VI. 

2. Credo, nisi earn exerceas, Sfc, " I suppose (it is so) unless 
one exercise it, or if one be naturally very slow." The con- 
junction nisi introduces an exception, and limits what has 
preceded. It differs from si non, which introduces a negative 
statement, the si being merely a conjunction, and the non 
throwing its force on the verb, or the word to which it attaches 
itself, according to the general rules of construction. In many 
cases, however, (like the present) the distinction between the 
two modes is so nice, that it requires much attention to see 
how it obtains. Observe the emplovment of the second person 
of the subjunctive mood in an indefinite power. Observe also 
the force of the different tenses of the subjunctive mood in 
hypothetical and conditional clauses. The present and perfect 
are employed when a conception is expressed, and the idea 
is connected with it that it does, or at any rate may, exist. 
Thus si exerceas, " if one practises ; " whereby is implied that 
one does or may practise. On the other hand, the imperfect 
and pluperfect subjunctive are used when a conception is ex- 
pressed, and the idea is connected with it that it did not or 
could not exist : thus si exerceres, " if one practised ; *' whereby 
is implied that one does not or cannot practise. The same 
observations hold good of the construction m orcUio obliqua ; but 
JO oraiio recta the rule for the sequence of the tenses must be 
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observed. See for further particulars, Zumpt, § 524. Ob- 
serve the force of the comparative tardiar. See note 7» 

Ch. vin. 

3. Num. See note 39, Ch. VI. 

4. Qui Arisiides esset, ffc, ^^ That he was wont to greet as 
Lysimachus the man who was Aristides.** These names are 
used indefinitely of any Athenian citizens. The answer is 
expected in the negative. See note 39, Ch. YI. 

5. Qui stmt, " Who are (in existence)*' or " who are alive." 

6. Sed eorumj Si*c. ^^ But their fathers also, and their grand- 
fathers ; '* i. e, I am able to tell their family and descent, as 
well as to say who they themselves are. 

7. Nee nepulcra legens, ffc. " And I do not (by) readins 
(the inscriptions on) the tombs, fear, as men talk, that I shaR 
lose my memory.** Facciolati says that the object of Cato in 
reading these mscriptions was to assist him in composing his 
work De Orimnibus. According to Erasmus, the reading of 
such inscriptions was deemed by the ancients injurious to the 
memory. Before aiunt supply homines. The expression indi- 
cates the quotation of a proverb, and is equivalent to the 
English, " as the proverb is. * Observe the force of ne after a 
verb of fearing— "that." 

8. Oblitum, Supply esse, 

9. MemiTiertmt, Supply senes. " Old men remember." 

10. Vadimonia consHiuta, " Recognizances which have been 
appointed" (i. e, taken). Vadimonitan was the "bail** or 
" undertaking *' which a defendant gave to be present in courts 
and to take his trial, on the day fixed by the judge. If he did 
not make his appearance, he was said deserere vadimomum, and 
lost his cause. If he came forward, he was said vadimonium 
sistere or ohire. 

11. Qui sihiy Sf'c, "Who are indebted to them — to whom 
themselves (are indebted)." Qui is here used indefinitely; 
hence the employment of the subjunctive mood. 

12. JurisconsulH, With this and the following nominatives 
supply meminerunt, 

13. Meminerunt, Supply iUi, This is said of all the pre- 
ceding classes of persons. 

14. Modb permaneat, " Provided that there continues to re- 
main.'* Observe the force oiper in composition. Observe also 
that when two nominative cases sing, come before a verb, it is 
in the plural if both or either refer to persons ; but if both are 
used of things without life, the verb is sometimes in the 
singular, sometimes in the plural By the use of modb and a 
subjunctive mood, a demand or wish is annexed to a propo- 
sition as a condition or limitation. See Madvis, § 351. obs. 2. 

15. Ad summam senectutem. " To extreme old «.^*' ^^s^Jcks^i- 

T 5 
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des was bom at Colonus, near Athens, b.c. 495, and died 
B. c. 406, in the ninetieth year of his age, shortly after the 
event spoken of in the text. 

16. Rem famUiarem negligere, Sfc, When any man, either 
through dotage or other infirmity, became unfit to manage his 
estate, his son was allowed to impeach him before the (ppdrop^s 
(men of his own ward), who had power to invest him with the 
present possession of his inheritance. There is an allusion to 
this law in Aristophanes, who has introduced the son of Stre- 

[ psiades as speaking thus : — 

I of fioi rl dpdffu, irapcuppovovrros rod inirposi 

I n^€pov irapcofolas aUnhv tlaaeycay^v Sfx» ; 

(Fotter*s Ant. of Greece.) The expression liostro more shows 
that the same custom prevailed also among the Romans. 
Cicero himself proves and elucidates this, when at Ad Herenn. 
i. 13. he says : Xex est » * . sifuriosus escit, <ignaiorum gentiliiU 
tongue in eo pecunidque ejus potestas esto. Compare De Invent, 
ii. 50 ; Tusc. Qusest. iii. 5, 

17. Num mderetiir. The question is left open for the de- 
cision of the judges. See note 39, Ch. VI. The subjunctive 
mood and imperfect tense is used, because this is an indirect 
question in oratio obliqua. 

18. Num igitur . . . coegit obmutescere senectus f The answer 
will here be m the negative. See note 39, Ch. VI. 

19. Homerum. " Homer," the writer of the Hiad and 
Odyssey. Of his age and country little, if any thing, is known 
for certain ; indeed some persons have questioned his very exist- 
ence. Herodotus, who was bom b. c. 484, and flourished about 
B.C. 444, states that the great poet lived about 400 years before 
his age (Herod, ii. 53.) ; and this account is as probable as any 
that we have. Seven countries claimed the honour of giving 
him birth. Their names are contained in the following line : — 

Smyrna^ Rhodos^ Colophon^ Salamis^ Chios, Argos, Athence. 

20. Hesiodum, ** Hesiod " was bom at Ascra in Boeotia, 
between b.c. 880 and b.c. 870. His principal poem i^ entitled 
" Works and Days." Herodotus, in the above-quoted passage, 
makes him the contemporary of Homer. See Larcher*s note 
upon it. 

21. Simonidem. " Simonides." There were two Greek poets 
of this name. The first was a native of Samos, and flourished 
about B.C. 664. His compositions were principally of a saty- 
rical character. The other was a native of Ceos, and was bom 
about B. c. 556. He was one of the most celebrated of the 
Greek lyric poets. 

22. Stesichdrum. " StesichSrus," a Greek poet, was bom at 
Jfim^ra in Sicily b. c. 632, and died b.g. 552, at the age of 

eighty years. 
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23. Isocratem. See note 7, Ch. Y. 

24. Gorgiam. See note 9, Ch. V. 

25. Pythagoram. Pythagoras was a native o^ Samos, and 
flourished between b.c. 540 and 510: %,€, about the time of 
Tarquinius Superbus. The date of his birth is uncertain. 

26. DemocrQum, Democritus was bom at Abdera now 
Polystilo, in Thrace, about b. c. 460. 

27. Piatonem. Plato was bom at Athens about b.c. 429. 

28. Xenocratem. Xenocrates was a native of Chalcedon. 
He was born b. c. 396, and died b.O. 314 : t. e. at the age f 82. 

29. Zenonem. Zeno, the founder of the Stoic school of 
philosophy, was born at Citium in Cyprus. The dates of hb 
birth and death are alike matters of uncertainty : — but the 
latter is said to have occurred when he was about 100 years 
old, probably about b.c. 260. 

30. Cleatkhem. Cleanthes was a native of Assos in the 
Troad country. He was bom about b.c. 300 ; and died when 
80 years old ; t. e. b.c. 220. 

31. Diogemsm. Diogenes, sumamed *^the Babylonian,** be- 
cause he was a native of Seleucia in Babylonia, received his edu- 
cation at Athens. In b. c. 155, he was one of the ambassadors 
sent by the Athenians to Rome. At the time of his death he 
was about 88 years old. 

32. An non in omnibus tM, &c *^ Or, in (the case of) all 
those, was not the pursuit of (their) studies equal (in duration) 
with (their) life ?*' See note 3, Ch. VL 

33. Divina stadia. Meaning literary pui^silits. 

34. In agro, " In their land :** i. e, their iaitii or estate. 

35. Serendisj perdpiendis^ condendisi These are all gerundial 
adjectives. 

36. Qui se annum, Sfc *' As not to think that he can live 
during (or for) a year. 

37. Sed iidem, Sfc, " Moreover the same ; ** or " they also :** 
i. e. the rustici Romani before mentioned. Observe the force of 
sed. 

38. NihU omjtino, ^* In no respect at all.** Like the Greek 
ovhhvy nihil is here used adverbially. 

39. Qua prosient. " In order to benefit.'* Prosieni = prosinL 
When the clause introduced by the relative points out the 
object of the preceding clause, the relative is equivalent to ut. 
See Zumpt, § 567. 

40. Statius. Csecilius Statins, a comic poet and* the im- 
mediate predecessor of Terence, was a native of Mediolanum 
(Milan), The time of his birth is uncert^ : — his death is 
generally considered to have occurred about b.c. 168. He 
must be distinguished from P. Papinius Statins, who wrote the 
'* Thebaid,** &c., and was bom a.d. 61, died a.i>. 96. 
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41 . In Synephebis. " In the fplay called) Synephehi,** From 
the name, this production of Statias was probably a translation 
from the Greek. 

42. Nee vero, SfX, "And, indeed, let not a husbandmau 
hesitate, &c." 

43. Quamvis senex. " However, old (he may be)." Quamvis 
qualifies senex, 

44. Cui serat, "For whom he is sowing.** Serat is the 
subj. in an indirect question. 

45. Diis immortalwus. Supply sero. 

CHAP. vm. 

1. CcBciUus^ i. e. Statins, (See note 40, Ch. VU.) Supply 
also dicit. 

2. VUi. Contracted form of vitii, 

3. Videt " A man sees." Supply fiomo, 

4. MuUa fortasse, Midta depends on videt, to be supplied. 

5. Qua vvU, Supply videre, 

6. Non vtdt. Supply incurrere. 

7. Vitiosius. ** v ery faultily." The comparative degree of 
both adjectives and adverbs is often used to point out the 
existence of a quality in a verv great or too high a degjree. 

8. Sentire is a substantivid infinitive of the accusative case 
in apposition with hoc. 

9. Jucundum, ^. L e. the poet should have wriikGu Jucundum 
rather then odiosum. Of course the sentiment in the first line 
b repudiated. 

10. Sic adolescentes. Supply bona indole pradiii. 

11. Me vobis. Supply esse jncundttm. Cato here specially 
addresses Scipio and Lselius, and instances their goodwill 
towards himself, as a proof of what he advances. 

12. Ut. >' In order that." 

13. Non modo non, Sf^c. " May be not only not feeble and in- 
active." The clause is negative : hence the position of non, 
before the verb sit. 

14. Verum etiam sit. "But that it may also be." This clause 
is affirmative. 

15. Tale scilicet, §fc. Fully, Tale, scilicet, cujusqne sit stU' 
dium, quale, 8fc. 

16. In superiore vita. " In former (t. e. the former part 
of) life."^ 

17. Quid^ qui, SfX. Fully, Qtiid dicam de eis, qui, SfC. The 
same ellipse occurs at Virg. Georg. i. 111. : 

Quid, qui, ne gravmis procumbat cidmus aristis, 
Luxttriem segetum tenerd depascit in herbd f 
L e. ^iddicam de eo, qui, SfC. 
J 8. Jddiscunt. « Learn beddes" ox ^^ in «A^\a!Wir 0\s«Rsr^^ 
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the force of ad in composition. A reality — something occurring 
in present time — is intended to be stated: hence the in- 
dicative, addiscunt. 

19. Solonem versibus gloriantetn. i.e. TiipdtncM S* cd^t xo\Xit 
ZiScuTKdfjLfvos, Solon, the great Athenian lawgiver, was bom 
B.C. 638; filled the office of Archon, b.c. 594; and died 
in Cvpnis, b.c. 558, at the age of 80, according to the ge- 
nerallv received opinion founded on the testimony of Diogenes 
Laertius. -^lian ( V, H, viii.) calls him merely Mpytipwst — 
"exceedingly old." But Lucian asserts that he, as well as 
Thales and Fittacus, attained the age of 100 years. Lord 
Bolingbroke (Letters on Hist. i. 146) remarks. — " The most 
knowing man in the course of the longest life will always have 
much to learn ; and the wisest and best much to improve." 

20. Dicit Historic present. Feci = addidiei. 

21. CrrcBcas literas, Cato "had ventured to prophesy the 
ruin of the constitution, whenever Greek literature should 
become the fashionable study in Rome ; and it must be owned, 
he did not take offence altogether without reason. He had 
conceived a very unfavourable opinion of its tendency, when 
the Athenians, b.c. 154, sent three of their principal phi- 
losophers on an embassy to the Republic. At the head of 
these was Cameades, a very celebrated leader of the Academic 
sect. While he was waiting for an answer from the Senate, he 
employed himself in displaying his talents in the art of dispu- 
tation ; and the Roman youth flocked round him in great 
numbers. In one of these public discourses he attempted to 
prove 'that justice and injustice depend altogether on the 
institutions of civil society, and have no sort of foundation in 
nature.* The next day, agreeably to the manners of that sect, 
and in order to set the arguments on each side of the question 
in full view, he supported with equal eloquence the reverse of 
his former proposition. Cato was present at both these dis- 
sertations, and being apprehensive that the moral principles of 
the Roman youth might be shaken, if they should become 
converts to this indecisive mode of philosophising, he was 
anxious to prevent its reception ; and he did not rest till he 
had prevailed with the Senate to dismiss these ambassadors 
with their final answer. fPlut. in M. Catone ; Pliny, H. N. vii. 
30.; Quintil. Inst. v. 1.) * Melmoth. 

22. Exemplis^ in apposition with quahus, 

23. Quod quum feciss€y §fc. " And when I heard that 
'Socrates had done this (t. e, had further learnt in his old age), 
in (the case of) the lyre, I for my part wished (to have done) 
that too — for the ancients used to learn (to play) on the lyre ; 
yet in literature I have assuredly laboured successfully.** Quum 
is here merely a temporal adverb used with a verb in hifi;tA^<^ 
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narrative. (See Madvig, § 358.) Fides means any stringed 
instrument, whether the harp, lyre, &c. Vellem, the verb of 
the subordinate proposition, is in the subj., because the verb 
of the principal proposition (andirem) is in the subjunctive. Et^ 
" too, * is used, because Cato had learnt one thin^ in his old 
age : viz. Greek literature. Before fidxhus there is an ellipse 
ofcanere. The reason for Cato^s saying vellem, Sfc. may be 
explained by Tusc. Qusest. iv. 2. : In Originibus^ dixit Cato, 
morem apm majores htmc epularum fuisse, ut deincepsy qui 
accubarent, canerent ad tibiam clarorum virorum hudes atque 
virtutes, 

CHAP. IX. 

1. NecnunCf S(*c, "Nor do I at the present time, indeed, 
regret (my want of) the strength of a young man." Cato now 
procee(^ to dispose of the second objection against old age — 
viz. that it makes the body weak. 

2. Locus alter, "The second point.*' Locust rSvos in Greek. 
Thus Cicero (Top. ii.) : Quum pervestigare argumentum aliquod 
volumus locos ndsse debemus : — sic enim appeUatts ab Aristotele 
sunt kcB quasi sedes, e quibus argumenta promuntur, Itaque licet 
definire locum esse argumenti sedem; argumentum, autem, ra^ 
tian^my qtuB rei dubicB fadat fidem, 

3. Non plus qudm, §fc. " Not more than I used, when a 
young man, to regret my want of that (i. e. the strength) of a 
Dull or of an elephant." After desiderabam supply vires, 

4. Quod est, Sfc. *' That, which is (to one, i. e, what belongs 
to one — what one has) it is proper to enjoy : and whatever 
one does, (that it is proper) to do according to one's powers." 
Quod est, speaks of a reality : hence the use of the indicative ; 
quicquid agas, speaks of something indefinite and also of an 
mdefinite person ; hence the use of the subjunctive. Before 
agere supply decet, 

5. Milonis Crotoniata. " Of Milo of Crotona." Supply 
vox, Milo of Crotona, a city of Bruttium, was a celebrated 
athlete whose bodily strength seems to have been of a most 
extraordinary kind. He is said to have carried a live ox on 
his shoulders along the stadium at the Olympic games, and 
afterwards, his appetite being in proportion to his strength, to 
have eaten the whole of it in one day. He was invested by his 
fellow-citizens with the command of their forces, and overcame 
and destroyed the Sybarites about b.c. 511—510. See also 
Lodius^ note 20, Ch. XXIII. 

6. Non vero, Sfc, Fully, Non vero tarn isti lacerti sunt mor- 
iui^ qudm tu ipse, nvgator, mortuus es. Thus Cato addresses 
Milo, as if alive and present. 

7. Ex te, "From (i. e. in consequence of) thyself:" — 
meaning from any thing in him, which belonged to mind, &c. 
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8. Lateribus. " Sides ;** i, e, soundness of body ; because if 
a person was not sound in wind, he would, on any great 
exertion, feel pain in bis sides. 

9. NihU. Supply dicebat So with each of the two follow- 
ing instances of nihtl. 

10. S, ^lius was consul b. c. 198. 

11. MtUtis annis ante, **Many years previously.** Ante is 
here an adverb. 

12. T, Contncamus. See note 7, Ch. VI. 

13. P. Cr€L8su8 was consul b. c. 170. 

14. Jura prcBscribebavtur, *' The rules of law used to be set 
forth." Observe the force of the imperfect. 

15. Prudentia = jurisprudential 

16. Metuo^ ne, **I fear that." Observe the force of Jie 
after metuo. 

17. Munv^, "Office." For laterum^ see note 8 above. 

18. CanorumiUud. " That melodious intonation." Canomm 
is here used substantively ; imless the ellipse of genus dicendi 
be preferred. 

1 9. Nescio quo. By long usage nesdo^ in combination with 
quis (of all cases), came to be regarded as one word, and as 
equivalent to cdiquis (in its right case). 

20. Quod si, §cc. " And if oneself cannot attain to this, 
still one can advise a Scipio and a Lselius." Observe the use 
of the neuter relative, q^wd, in referring to a general state- 
ment ; and also of the second person subjunctive in an indefinite 
force. 

21. Senedute stipcdd, Sfc. "Than old age encompassed by the 
pursuits of youth, * i. e,, than an old man surrounded by youths 
whom he is training by his instructions, &c. 

22. Anne relinquemus, " Shall we not leave ?* See note 3, 
Ch. YI. Anne is only a strengthened mode of expressing the 
simple an. See Madvig, § 452. Here supply utrum hoc ne- 
gabimus, 

23. JSaSy ut, " Such as." The pronoun is in the force of 
" such,** t. e. " such a kind," is always followed by ut, as here^ 
or by qui, 

24. Doceat, instituat, insiruat, " To teach, train, prepare." 

25. Cn, et P. Sdpiones. Observe the construction — via. a 
plural cognomen common to two persons, preceded by |he 
nomen of each in the singular. See Zumpt, § 785. These 
two Scipios were brothers^ the former was consul b.c. 222; 
the latter b.c. 218. Cicero (Farad, i. 2) says of these brothers : 
Carthaginiensium adventum eorporibus suis intercludendwn pu- 
taverunt. See also Livy, xxv. 32, &c. ; see also note 3* 
Ch. V. 

26. Avi tui duo, ffc. These words are specially addressed to 
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Scipio : L. ^milius was his natural grandfather ; P. Africanus 
his grandfather through adoption. See notes 5 and 35, Ch. VI. 

27. Non beaii, "Unhappy." Observe that rum qualifies 
beati, 

28. Putandi. " Must be deemed.** Supply sunt. See note 
19, Ch. II. 

29. DefecHo, ** Fwlure." AdolescpnticB is dependent on vitiis. 

30. Apud Xenophontem. " In Xenophon.** Cyrop. viii. 7. 6. 

31. Admodum senex. See Divin. i. 23., where he is stated 
to have died in his seventieth year. Diod. Siculus, however 
(u, 44), states, that he was made prisoner, and crucified or 
impaled, by the queen of the Scythians, t. e. Tomjh^ds. Hero- 
dotus, however (i. 214) gives a yet different account, viz. that 
Cvrus fell in battle, and that the Scythian queen, in fulfilment 
of a previous threat, thrust his head into a skin filled with 
blood, to satiate, as she said, his thirst for blood. This story 
recals to mind the account of Or5des pouring melted ^old down 
the throat of Croesus, after he was slain, bidding him satiate 
himself with the metal of which he was so greedy. (Dion 
Cass. xl. 27 ; Florus iii. 11. 11.) 

32. Negai = dicit rum, 

33. L. MeteUum^ 8fc, L. Csecilius Metellus was consul b.c. 
251, and again b c. 247. He was appointed Pontifex Maximus 
B. G. 243 ; and died b. g. 221. In b. c. 241 he lost his sight in 
rescuing the palladium from the Temple of Vesta when on fire. 
As Cato was born b. g. 234, he would have been thirteen years 
old when Metellus died. Hence the term he uses — puer, 

34. Boms viribus. Ablative of the quality. Tempore, abla- 
tive of the part of time. 

85. Ut non requireret *' As not to desire.*' 

36. NihiL See note 38, Ch. VII. 

37. Id^ i,e,,deme ipso dicere, 

CHAP. X. 

1. Videtisne, "Do you (not) see?** Ne strictly points out 
merely a question. When, however, it is attached to the 
principal verb in a direct question, it leads us to expect an 
answer in the affirmative. So here. But when attached to 
another word, or when occurring in a question relating to time 
past, we are led to look for a negative reply. Compare note 18, 
CJh. XIV. See Zumpt, § 352. 

2. Homerum, See note 19, Ch. VII. 

3. Pradicet Subj. pres. of prcBdico, 1st conj. 

4. ^taiem^ dependent on vivebat. Compare Zumpt, §§ 
382, 383, with Madvig, § 223. c. obs. 4. It ma^ be observed 
that in such a construction as the present an adjective or pro- 
noun is for the most part found in conjunction with the noun. 
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5. Ei, dative of the person dependent on verendumy which 
is here used in a passive force. 

6. Ne, '^ That ;** a force always attaching to it after a word 
denoting " fear." 

7. Nimis qualifies videretur, 

8. Melle dulcior. Thus Homer H. A. 249. 

Tou Ktd iirh yXdtffiTus fiihiros yKvKiuv jidty aj»8^. 

9. IHtx iUe, Observe the use of Ule^ like the Greek 
article, to point out a well-known person. By dux is meant 
Agamenmon. 

10. Optajt, Homer. II. B. 371, &c., says : — 

A/ 73tp, Zcv re irarcp mIX 'Adriycdfi koH ''AiroXAoy, 

11. Uthabeat, "To have." 

12. Ajacia. Observe the use of the senitive after an adjec* 
tive of " likeness." This is the case wiui nmiUs and its com* 
pounds, as well as with par and di^par when a resemblance in 
character or disposition is spoken of. See Zumpt, § 411. 

13. AtxU Nestoris, Fully, At optat tU habeat decern simile 
Nestoris. 

14. Acciderit, Fut. perf. ind. of acddo, 

15. Non didniat quin, " He doubts not but that ;** t. e, " he 
is assured that." Observe that the subj. mood (here sit) is 
used in Cicero after non dubUo^ non est cbdnum, Sfc. ; but in 
Livy and Curtius these expressions are oftien followed by an 
ace. with inf., and in Nepos always. Observe also that qmn 
(=s tU non) loses its negative power, and is the representative 
of the simple tU after the expressions above-named : or rather, 
its negative adds a negative force to the whole expression 
instead of cancelling the preceding negative. See also Zumpt, 
§§ 540, 541. 

16. Ago. "I am in." 

17. VeUem, "I could wish:** but it is of no use so to 
wish, and therefore I do not wish. See Zumpt, § 524. 

18. Idem ghriari, " To make the same boast.** 

19. Quod Cyrus, Supply ghriaius est 

20. lis viribus, Abl. of the quality. 

21. MUes, §fc. See Ch. lY. at commencement. 

22. Deptignavi, '* I fought vigorously." 

23. Apud Thermopylas, "At Tbermopylse,** agdnst An- 
tiochus the Great. See Livy, xxxvi. 16. Thermopylae is 
famous in Grecian story, also, for the check given to the hosts 
of Xerxes by Leonidas and his 300 brave Spartan warriors, 
who fell fighting for the liberties of their fatherland, b. c. 380. 
See also note 3, Ch. IIL 
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24. Non curia desiderat *' The senate-house misses not my 
strength ; the rostrum does not ; friends do not ; clients do not ; 

giiest-friends do not*" Observe the strong force imparted to 
ato's language by the frequent repetition of non. This is 
called repetitio or epanaphora, Desidero signifies to want 
something one has not got; and so as rendered. By curuij 
^c, Cato means he gave his best advice in the great council of 
the nation ; by rostra (the place in the forum whence public 
men addressed the people, and which was so called from being 
ornamented with the beaks of the ships of the Antiates taken 
in the Latin war) that he was found at his post as a patriot 
urging the people to adopt wholesome measures: by amici, 
clienteSf hospitesj that he rendered to each of these tneir re- 
spective dues, defending them in the law courts, &c. Amid 
needs no explanation ; Clientes were those who wanted a pro- 
tector, and attached themselves to some great man who was 
styled their pairomu, Hospites (like the Greek |evot) were 
foreigners connected with some Roman by the tie of hospiiium. 
These the Roman friend was bound to receive when travelling, 
and to protect and succour in every way as occasion required. 
See Liv. xlii. 1. ; Cicero Div. in Case. 20. 

25. Sum assensus. Ind. perf. ofassentior, 

26. Monet fieri. The infinitive after moneo is found only 
occasionally, and as an exception to the employment of the 
subj. mood preceded by ut or ne^ according as the expression is 
to be affirmative or negative. See Zumpt, § 615. 

27. MaUem, " Could wish " — but I cannot, for it would be 
of no avail. Compare above, note 17. 

28. Nenio . . . cuifuerim occupatus. Observe the use of the 
subj. after a general expression, introduced by nemo, to mark 
out the class mdefinitely referred to. 

29. Porutii Centurionis, Vegetius, ii. 14., says — Centurio eli' 
gendits esty qui sit magnis virihus etprocerd staturd. 

30. Num. The reply expected is " no.** See note 39, Ch. VI, 
SI. Desiderio. "Regret." See note 24 above. 

32. Olympic, Olympia was a town of Elis in the Pelopon- 
nese, where the Olympic games were celebrated. 

33. Mih. See note 5, Ch. IX. 

34. Utrum, is used only in double questions. Observe the 
employment of an in the second or opposite question ; and see 
note 3, Ch. VI. 

35. Mdlis . . . vtare. Observe the use of the second person 
subjimctive to mark an indefinite person — "Would one wish ;" 
— ** let one use." Observe also that in the latter case the subj. 
is used for the imperative. 

36. Ne requiras. " Let not one seek." The subjunctive is 
here also used as an imperative, and also of an indefinite person. 
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Observe that wben in a prohibition or n^ative command, a 
definite person is spoken of or addressed, the second person 
of the perf. subj. is used ; it is only when an indefinite or as* 
sumed person is spoken of, &c., uiat ne is followed by the 
second person of tne present subj. See Zumpt, § 529, note.; 
Madvig, § 386, obs. 1. 

37. Nisi forte. See note 28, Ch. VL 

38. Ferocitas. ** High spirit." 

39. Masinissa, King of Numidia, a faithful and important 
ally of the Romans in their wars with the Carthaginians. For 
the meaning of kospes see note 24 above. 

40. Capite operto. Ablative of the quality. 

41. Siccitatem, "Dryness." This points out that state of 
body which is exempt from ctoss and unhealthy humours. So 
Varro (de Liberis educandis), says : — Persa propter exercita* 
tiones pueriles modicas earn sunt consecuti corporis siccitatem^ tU 
neque spuerent, neque emtmgereniur^ sufflatove corpore essent. 

42. Roborisy genitive dependent on aliquid. 



CHAP. XI. 

1. Non sunt Another objection which is commonly alleged 
against old age. 

2. Et legwus et insHtuHs, "Both by (our) laws, and by 
(our) customs. Legihus refers to the legal enactments ; ztmA- 
tuHs to the usages of the Romans. 

3. Muneribus iis, '* From those offices." 

4. Non possunt. " Are unable," " cannot." 

5. Non modo^non modo non. This is the case when the 
j>rincipal or governing verb (here cogimur) belongs to the nega- 
tive clauses in common, and is placed after the last of them. 
(See Zumpt, § 724, b.) The sentence filled up would be, — 
Itaque non modo non, quod non possumus sustinercy sed ne 
quantum possumus quutem sustinere^ cogimur sustinere. It is 
assumed, argues Cato, that old age is weak ; — therefore it 
enjoys exemptions from active employment, and so is not com- 
pelled to bear that for which, as it is thought, it has no powers. 
But it has strength — so that by these exemptions in its favour 
it is not compelled to bear even what it could bear. 

6. Ne quantum possumus quidem. In the expression ne qut' 
dem, quidem is generally separated from ne by only one inter- 
vening word ; but when two words (as here) or more together 
form a compound idea, quidem follows after them. 

7. Proprium senectutis, ." A peculiarity of old age." SeneC' 
tutis is the genitive dependent on proprium, which adjective 
commonly governs a genitive when it is used as a substantive. 
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In like manner commune used substantively usually takes a 
genitive as here ; commune valetudinie^ ^ the common property 
of ill-health." See Zumpt, § 411. 

8. Eesistendum^ &'c. " We must, Scipio and Lselius, resist 
old age, and its faults (or defects) must be made amends for by 
diligence." Old age naturally inclines men to inactivity and 
ease — these, its vitia, must be withstood, and the natural pro- 
pensity to them must be counterbalanced by a resolute adop- 
tion of a course of active exertion. See also note 19, Ch. II. 

9. Hdbendoy Sfc, What follows is explanatory of the mode 
of action for resisting old age, &c. Again see note 19, Ch. II. 

10. Ut rejwiantur vires, mm opprimantur, ** That the strength 
may be restored, not overpowered." When the first member 
of a compound proposition is positive and the second negative, 
the copulative conjunction is usually omitted, as here. See 
Zumpt, 781. 

11. Menii atgue animo, '* The understanding and the mind." 
Atqtte, compounded of ad and que, points out the word to which 
it is prefixed as the one to be especially marked. 

12. HcBc. i. e. mens atgue animus. The neuter is used be- 
cause these are things without life ; the pronoun falling under 
the same rule as the adjective. See Zumpt, § 376. 

13. Nisi tamquam, ^c. *' Unless, as it were, one drops oil 
into the lamp." See note 2, Ch. YII. 

14. Nam quos ait, Sfc, If the text be right, ait is here em- 
ployed in an imusual force ; i, e. ** to call : " and we must 
render, *' For those whom Csecilius calls ' The foolish old men 
of comedy,* these he points out, viz., the fond, the forgetful, 
the depraved." If instead of quos we should read quum, ait 
would be used in its natural force oi" ** to say," and the sense 
and construction would alike be benefited. In such a case we 
should render : " For when Csecilius says, Comicos stuUos senes, 
he points out these," &c. By the terms here used, Csecilius 
means those old men whose faEulings and foibles were introduced 
into comedy for the purpose of exciting laughter. See also 
LcBlitis, Ch. XXVI. Hos is very emphatic. 

15. QaoR vitia, **And these faults:" i. e. the being creduli, 

ire. 

16. Adolescentium, genitive dependent on est 

17. Jnertis. When three or more substantives, adjectives, 
or verbs, are used consecutively of the same person or thing, it 
is usual, in good prose, to insert the conjunction before the 
second and third, &c. ; or to omit it altogether. See Zumpt, 
§783. 

18. Ut...ut, See note 4, Ch. V. 

19. Non proborum = improborum, 

20. DeiiraHo, Literally " a going out of the furrow " in 
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ploughing : hence ^' a deviation from the striught line : ** and 
hence again, " folly." " absurdity," &c. 

21. Tantam domum. "So great a house:" i.e. so large a 
domestic establishment. 

22. Clientelas. Literally, " clientships." In the plural, how- 
ever, as here and at Catil. iv. 11, it is used for the " clients " 
themselves — clierUes. 

23. Intentum, " Bent " upon his purpose : literally " strung," 
' — a metaphor, as Cicero shows, taken from, a bow. So Horace : 



neque semper arcum 

Tendit Apollo, 

24. Languescefts, ** With languor." 

25. Imperium, Meaning that absolute power which a man 
had over all the members of his family. Cicero, pro Csecina, 18, 
calls it imperium domesticam. 

26. Patrius. This adjective, which is in concord with mosy 
extends its force to discipUna also. 

27. Ita , . . si, ** In this way . . . viz. if." 

28. Nemini emancipata est. "Has been surrendered to no 
one." Emancipare is the term used to designate a father^s libe- 
rating a son from his authority, either by making him wholly 
independent of him, when he was said to be m jvris ; or by 
making over his interest in him to another, who adopted him. 
In either case the father surrendered the power by which he 
was invested by the laws. Hence, in a secondary force, the 
word is used as above. 

29. Origintan, Origines was the title of a work composed 
by Cato. See Corn. iNep. Cato, iii. 4. 

30. In manihus, usually signifies " to be in the hands of;" i. e, 
when applied to a book, to be in general circulation. Here the 
expression means " to be in hand," i, e, the work is being 
written. In manu means " to be in the power of." See note 
30, Ch. lY. — Nunc quum maxime conficio. ** I am now espe- 
cially (or as much as possible) completing ;" i, e. revising and 
polishing. 

31. Gracis Uteris, See notes 21. 23, Ch. VIII. 

32. ExercendcB memoriie gratia. Cicero here estimates the 
instructions of Pythagoras at a very low rate, while he attributes 
to them, and that unjustly, the power of a mere mental exer- 
cise. It was for the purpose of elevating human nature that 
Pythagoras bade his disciples scrutinize each night their words 
and actions and what they had heard during the preceding day. 
Compare Horace, Sat. i. 4. 133 : — 

neque enim quum lectulus . , .me 
— excepO^ desum mihi — " recHus hoc est; 
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^^Hocfaciens vivam melius: sic^ dnlctsanUcis 
Occurram : hoc giddem non belle: numquid ego iUi 
Imprudens olimfaciam simile f " Hcsc ego mecum 
Compressis agito labris. 

33. Quoque die, " Each day." Abl. of part of time. 

34. Curricula, A metaphor from the public games. 

35. Adsmn amiciSy S^c, Uompare text, and see note 24, Ch. X. 

36. UUro affero, " I of my own accord bring forward." 

37. Qv/JB, " And these things." Ace. dependent on exsequi, 

38. Si nequirem, " K I was unable," — leaving the inference 
to be drawn — " which I am not." Compare note 17, Ch. X. 

39. LectuliAS metis, " My^ couch." The ancients used to re- 
cline on couches when writing, meditating, &c. 

40. Sed ut possim^ Sfc, " But my past life causes that I 
can ; " i.e, do those things above enumerated. 

41. Semper enim^ Sfc, "For it is not perceived by one who is 
always livmg in these pursuits and occupations when old age 
creeps on." Semper qualifies viventi, and vivenii is the dative of 
the agent after the passive verb intelligiiur, 

42. lia sensim^ ifc, " Thus it is that age gradually be- 
comes old without perception." 

CHAP. xn. 

1. Car ere, "Is without;" x,e, is deprived of. Dicunt, 
**Men say." A seneral expression. Cato now proceeds to 
answer the third objection urged against old age. 

2. Accipite, Supply auribus, 

3. ArchyUs Tarentini, " Of Archytas of Tarentum." Archy- 
tas was a Pythagorean philosopher, of whom very little is 
known. See Lcdius^ note 20, Ch. XXIII. 

4. Q, Maximo, See note 2, Ch. lY. 

5. Quum essem. See note 21, Ch. I. 

6. Dicebat "He used to say." Observe the force of the 
imperfect tense. 

7. Cujiis voluptatis, Sfc, " For which pleasure the passions 
being eager." Voluptotis is dependent on avidce^ which latter 
word is in concord with libidinesy yet must be taken separately 
from it. Hinc, i. e. e corporis voluptate, 

8. Nasci, Supply dicebat; so also with the following infini- 
tives. 

9. Ad quod snscipiendum^ " For the undertaking of which." 
Suscipiendum is a gerundial adjective. 

10. Libidine dominante, " When passion sways." 

11. Quodqub, " And in order that this." 

12. JFiagere, " To frame ;" x, e, to suppose or imagine. 
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13. IncUaium. ** Spurred on/' A metaphor from horse- 
manship. 

14. biibium quin . . . posset See note 15, Ch. X. 

15. Ita. i. e. in corporis voluptate, 

16. Ratione, cogitatione^ both depend on conse^i, 

1 7. Qaum major esset aique longior. " When it was too great, 
and especially (when it was) too long." See note 7, Ch. VIII. 

18. C. Pontio, When the Roman army had been entangled 
in a defile called the "Caudine Forks," (now the Vale of 
Arpaia)^ and was reduced to the necessity of surrendering to 
the Samnite general Pontius (b.c. 320.), Pontius consulted 
his father, the person here spoken of, as to what course he 
should pursue. The old man advised him to dismiss the whole 
of bis prisoners without ransom, by which the Romans would 
be bound to the Samnites by the strongest ties of gratitude. 
When this advice was not followed, he next urged him to kill 
every man, so that the power of Rome might be weakened. 
This course was also rejected. The general followed his own 
plan and sent them under the yoke, whereby the bitterest feel- 
ings of hostility were excited, and a resolution engendered of 
fully and speedily wiping out this disgrace upon the Roman 
arms. This was done in the following year (b.c. 319), when 
the Samnites were themselves forced to pass under the yoke. 
Liv. ix. 3, 5, 15. 

19. Locutum. Supply esse, 

20. Hospes. See note 24, Ch X. 

21. Z. CamiUo^ 6fc. This was b.c. 348. 

22. Qiuyrsiim hcec. Supply narro or dico, — Si mm possemus, 
" 1£ we were unable ; " leaving it to be inferred " which we are 
not." 

23. Habendam, Supply esse, 

24. QiKB effecerit, " Since it has brought about." See 
Madvig, § 366. Zumpt, §S 512. 516. See below, note 30. 

25. Qujod 7u>n oporteret!\ "Which ought not (to please"). 

26. Invitus feci ut ejicerev^^ invitas eieci. The Latin lan- 
guage frequently paraphraresan action by facio ut and a sub- 
junctive mood, instead of employing the verb of such subjunc- 
tive alone, in the indicative. See Zumpt, §§619. 623. ; Madvig, 
§ 481, b. 

27. Flaminini, See note 7, Ch. I. 

28. Exoratus est, " Was prevailed on by the entreaties of." 

29. Damnati rei capitalis. When a genitive, as here, is joined 
to damnoy it is strictly dependent on crimine or nomine to be 
supplied. See Zumpt, § 446. 

30. Qiue conjungereL " Since it united." When, as here, the 
relative clause gives the reason of what precedes the verb is in 
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the subjunctive. Observe also that poiuit is the historical per- 
fect ; hence the use of the imperfect subjunctive. See above, 
note 24. 



CHAP. xnL 

1. Pueros. " (When) boys." 

2. SoUtum. Supply esse, 

3. C Fabricivm. This embassy was sent to Fyrrhus to 
negotiate an exchange of prisoners b. c. 280. 

4. QuJbd . . . audisset The subjunctive mood is here used 
in the dependent clause, because reference is made to the 
expression of the sentiments of Fabricius; the circumstance is 
not related by Cicero as his own remark ; had it been so, the 
indicative would have been used. See Zumpt, § 545. 

5. Qui prqfiteretur, " Who professed himself.** See pre- 
ceding note. 

6. £urnque dicere, Sfc. *' And that he said that all which we 
did must be referred to pleasure.** The subjunctive mood is 
employed here because this is indirect narrative; and the 
imperfect is used because the governing verb is in a past tense. 

7. Quod ex eo mtdientes, **And that (on) hearing this.** 
Quod = et hoe. 

8. P. Decio, Three of this family devoted themselves to the 
Dii Manes in battle for their country*s sake : Decius Mus, 
B. c. 338 ; his son, who is the one here spoken of, b. c. 296 ; and 
his grandson b. c. 280. The first in the war against the Latins, 
the second in that against the Samnites and Gauls ; the third 
in that against Pyrrhus and the Tarentines. 

9. Quum ex sua vUd, turn, *^ As well from their own (mode 
of) life, so especially.** Turn marks its clause as the one to be 
especially noted. Or the passage may be rendered : ** Not 
omy from their own life, but more particularly.** 

10. Naiurd. ''Naturally.*' 

11. Optimus quisque sequeretur ^ opHmi omnes sequerentur, 

12. Quorsum, Supply narro or dico, 

13. Desiderat, The use of the indicative here shows that the 
remark is that of Cicero. 

14. At caret, Sfc, A fresh objection agunst old age. 

15. Capiantur. The subjunctive mood is employed because 
the idea is attributed to Plato, whereas in the preceding word 
appeUat a statement is made directly by Cicero himself. 

16. C DuiHium. His victory over the Carthaginian fleet 
occurred b.c. 260. 

17. Primus devicerat, ** Was the first that had utterly con- 
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qnered.** Primus^ adj., points out the person of whom it is 
used as the first to do, saj, &Cm a thing ; t. e. before any one 
else. Primum^ adv. That he did a thing in the first place, 
«. e. before he did any other thing. Observe also the force of 
de in composition. 

18. Crebro Junali et Hbicine. '*With many a torch, and 
(many a) piper." This was granted to him by the senate for 
his victory over the Carthaginian fleet. (Livy, Epit. 17; 
Floras ii. 2 ; Valerius Max. iii. 6. 4.) According to Casaubon 
(on Suet. Jul. Cses. 37.) this was an honour customarily accorded 
to citizens who had deserved well of the state. At the above 
mentioned place, Suetonius speaks of J. Caesar proceeding at 
night to the Capitol, while numerous elephants carried lights 
before him. 

19. QtuB sibi^ Sfc. Compare the account in preceding note. 
QtuBy " Which thinffs." 

20. JSgo. Supply commemoro. The omission of the verb in 
short and familiar expressions, like the present, is very common. 

21. Primum. See note 17 above. 

22. Sodaies. " Friends " who frequently eat together — 
^ messmates.** A society or club of such persons was called 
sodalitas. 

23. Magtus Matris, i. e, Cybele. By order of the Sibyl- 
line books the imf^e of this goddess was brought from Pessinus 
in Fhrygia to Itxdj, and as it would hence appear, b. c. 205. 
See Livy xxix. 11. 

24. Jyeque enim ...... metiebar, *'For I used not to 

measure ; i. e, estimate. At the beginning of a sentence, often- 
times, neque = rum. In metiebar observe the force of the im- 
perfect tense. 

25. Quia haberet *' Because it had,** as they said. The 
subjunctive is here used because Cato is represented as giving 
this statement not as his own, but as that of those in the olden 
time. 

26. Turn .... turn, '*Both .... and.** Clauses thus con- 
nected are of equal value. See also note 9 above. 

27. Convivium. As this is said to be identical with com- 
potationem ( = cvfiiriffiw^ and conccmaHonem ( = awr<rirla), it is 
clear that not the ccma (pttwov) is meant, i. e. the regular dinner 
meal about three o'clock ; but that which followed it, viz. a 
^*wine party** or carousal, at which other guests than those 
who had been at the dinner were often invited to be present. 
By the term tempestivis^ ** seasonable,** in due time, hence 
" early,** those canvivia are pointed out which began soon, and 
were continued to a far advanced hour. When prolonged to 
the dawn of the following day they were called antelucana. 

G 
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CHAP. XIV. 



1. Propter sermoms delectationem. See Hor. Sat. ii. 6. 70, &c« 

2. Q^iB auxit " Which has increased." The indicative here 
merely explains a fact : had the subj. been here used, auxerit^ 
Cato would have thereby assigned the reason why he felt 
grateful, &c. See Madvig, § 366, obs. 1.^ 

3. Sustdit, Supply aviditatem. — Ista ; i. e. potio et cibus, 

4. Ne videar, " (Which I mention) that I may not ap- 
pear.** A proposition denoting a design is sometimes used to 
point out, not the design of the action in the principal proposi- 
tion, but the design with which the statement itself is made. 
See Madvig, § 440. b. 

5. Magisteria, " The offices of magister;" or as we should 
call it, '' the appointment of a chairman." The ancient Ro- 
mans used to appoint one of the company to preside at their 
revels. This was done by a throw of the dice. The name 
given to him was Arbiter bibefidiy or Masister or Mex convivii, 
also modiperator or modinperator. The Greek term was 
avfiTToffiapxos, This person seems to have directed every- 
thing at his pleasure ; such as in what proportions the wine 
and water were to be mixed, for pure wine was seldom, if ever, 
used ; how much each man was to drink ; what fines should be 
inflicted for any breach of his reflations, &c. See Adam*3 
Horn. Ant., ana Rich*s Comp. to Diet, and Lex. 

6. A summo. *' From him at the top.*' The couches at an 
entertainment were usually three, each of which accommodated 
three persons. These were arranged on three sides of a 
table, tne fourth side being lefl to enable the attendants more 
readily to bring the dishes, &c. The couches were respectively 
termed summus^ mediusy imus. In the summus and imits the 
chief place was next the head or rail ; in the medius at the end, 
and this was called loctui consularis, as being assigned to the 
chief person present. The master of the house occupied the 
chief place (loctis sumrnus), on the lowest couch (imus lectus), 
and so was near to his principal guest. The occupants of 
the couches were respectively designated mmmus^ medius, imus 
in summo: summus^ medius, imus in medio: summus, medius, 
imus in imo. See Rich's Comp. to Diet, and Lex. From this 
passage therefore it would appear that the arbiter bibendi, or 
summus, was to bring forward topics for conversation, &c. 

7. Sicvt est, ** As is the case. 

8. Rorantia. Literally " bedewing," meaning, from which wine 
can be drunk only in small quantities. So Sil. Ital. xi. 303 : — 

Bacchique ex more Uquarem 
Irrorat mensis turba, ardescitque Lyao, 
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9. Qua = et hcec, 

10. In Sahinis, Supply agris, 

1 1 . Compleo, " I fill up the entertainment with neighbours.** 
Alluding to the number capable of being accommodated on 
the couches. Viciriorum depends on compleo, a verb of " ful- 
ness." See Zumpt, § 463. 

12. Ad muUam noctem. '* Until late in the night.** 

13. Producimtts, " We prolong." 

14. At non est. "But there is not^ (say you)**. Observe the 
force of at, in bringing forward a supposed objection. 

15. Quasi titillc^. " A tickling as it were.** Quasi qua- 
lifies titiUatio. 

16. Nihil autem molestum, Sfc, " Now nothing that one does 
not require is annoying ;'* i. e. what one does not require is 
never a cause of annoyance in consequence of its not being 
possessed. Observe the use of the second person of the sub- 
junctive mood of an indefinite person. 

17. Bene Sophocles. Supply dixit. 

18. Uteretume. Observe the use of the third person of the 
imperfect subjunctive in an indirect question, where in a direct 
one the second person of the present indicative would be em-, 
ployed. See Madvig, § 405. a. In indirect questions ne 
attached to the verb merely means " whether.** Compare note 
1, Ch. X. 

19. Dii meliora. Supply dent. 

20. Istinc = a rebus venereis. 

21. Carere in each instance is a substantival infinitive of 
the nom. case before est. 

22. Desiderare. A substantival infinitive of the ace. case 
before esse, 

23 . Bona cstas. i. e. juventus. So Afranius, as quoted by 
Gernhard, calls old age mala atas. Mala cetas nulla aelinimenta 
invenit 

24. Parmdis. "Petty;** "trifling.** 

25. Ut diximus. See end of Ch. XIII. 

26. Turpione Ambimo. Turpio Ambivius was a celebrated 
actor in the time of Terence. 

27. Primd caved. " In the front caveat* Cavea was the 
name given to a number of concentric seats in a theatre or 
amphitheatre. According to the size of the building there were 
either two or three of these cavece, which were separated from 
one another by a low wall sufliciently high to prevent com- 
munication between their respective occupants. They were 
designated prima, media, and summa or tuiima cavea. See 
Rich*s Comp. to Diet and Lex. 

28. Tamen. Befers to a person in the upper or ultima cavea, 

o2 
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not being able, perhaps, to see or hear so well as one in the 
lower or prima cavea^ which was next to the stage : whence of 
the latter it is said — magis delectaiur, 

29. Propter. Adv. " Close at hand." 

30. Procul. This supports the interpretation given of uUima 
cavea in note 28. 

31. Ammtan, Ace. before inf. esse. 

32. Emeritis sHpendiis. SHpenditan means, 1. '^ay" in 
general. 2. Especially that given to a soldier. Hence 3. 
*' Military service;" also ^*a campaign." Emeritis is here 
used in a passive force. The meaning therefore of the above 
two words, is, "the payments havms been deserved" or 
" earned ;" «. e. " the campai^s having been served," or " the 
period of military service having been completed." The period 
of service in the Roman army was for the infantry twenty years, 
for the cavalry ten years ; after this the soldiers were discharged 
and called emeriti (in a deponent force). By the present ex- 
pression, therefore, Cicero represents Cato as saying that 
passion, ambition, &c. &c., had now no further claims upon him 
— he had satined their demands* and was now exempted from 
serving under them any more. As far as they were concerned 
he was emeritus ; in ouier words, he was firee from their do- 
minion. 

33. Tamquam qualifies paJbvhxm. 

34. C GaUum. Livy, xl. 37, relates that this C* Sulpicius 
Gallus, when tribune of the soldiers in the army of ^milius 
Faullus, in the Macedonian war, b.c. 168, foretold an eclipse of 
the moon, and explained to the soldiers the principles on which 
it took place. This waa of great service, as an eclipse was 
looked upon as something preternatural, and as portending 
the anger of heaven. On me above occasion Livy mentions 
that immense terror prevailed in the Macedonian camp. 

35. Ingressum. "After having begun;" literally "entered 
upon." In concoM with Ulum. 

36. Oppressit. "Fell upon;" "surprised." 

37. Capisset, Supply aescribere aliquid. 

38. Muttb nobis ante pradicere. "To foretell to us. Ions 
beforehand." Ante is an adverb. PrcBdicere is a substantive 
infinitive ; the nominative before ddectabat. 

39. NcBvius. A Roman poet, bom in Campania, between 
B.C. 274 and b.c. 264, and died about B.a 204. He wrote a 
poem on the Puidc war. 

40. Plautus. A celebrated Roman comic poet, bom b.g. 
254, and died b.g. 184, in his seventieth year. Truculentus and 
Pseudolus were the names of two of his comedies. 

41. Livium. L e. Livius Andronicus, an early Roman poet, 
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a natiye of Tarenium, According to this account he must 
have been bom b. c. 240. 

42. Fabvlam docuisset A dramatic writer used to instruct 
the actors in the delineation of their respective parts. Hence 
he was said docere fabuUm. 

43. Centone. According to Cicero (TWc. (iiuBst, i. 1.) Cento 
had the prsenomen and nomen of C Claudius, and was a son 
oiAppius Claudius Ccscus, Other accounts represent M. Com. 
Cethegus as consul with Tuditanus. See Cicero himself at Ch. IV. 

44. P. Licinitts Crassus. Was appointed to the office of 
Fontifex Maximus, b.c. 212, while qtute a young man. 

45. P. Scipianis, i.e. Publius Sdpio Nasica Corculum, 
who was consul b.c. 162 and again b.g. 155. He was ap- 
pointed Fontifex Maximus, b.g. 150. 

46. Suad(B meduUam, Cicero (Brut. 15.) gives these verses 
of Ennius: 

Additur orator Cornelius suaviloquenH 
Ore Cethegus Marcus, Tuditano coUega, 
MarciJUius, is dictus oUis poptdarihus olim. 
Qui turn vivebant homines atoue csvum agitcdHmt, 
** Flos delibaius popuU, Suaateque medtdlay 

47. Qua sunt, §fc. Qua is here the nom. plur. of quis, 

48. Ut ante dixi. See note 19, Ch. YIIL 

CHAP. XV. 

1. Qua nee, jro. . . . et ^ Which both are not hindered and 
(which do) appear." Observe the combination of a n^ative 
and positive clause by neque , , ,et See Madvig, § 458. c. 

2. Imperium, So Virgil, Greorg. ii. 369 : Imperat arms. 

3. Delectat, The verb is in the singular, because the no- 
minatives by which it is preceded are thin^ without life, and 
conjointly represent a simple idea. 

4. Occmcatum. Literally "blinded:" hence "obscured:" 
hence "covered over." 

5. Ex quo. " From which (word), t. e, occtBcaium. 

6. OccaOo: •* a harrowing." 

7. Vapore et compressu sua. "By its own exhalation and 
pressure : " t. e. the earth. 

8. Ex eo, L e. semine. 

9. Genieulato, i.e. "having knees'* or "joints:" and so 
" knotty." 

10. Vaginis. Literally "sheaths:" i,e, the cases or in- 
teguments in which the blade is inclosed. 

11. Ordine struetam. "Arranged in order." A true de- 
scription of an ear of com. 
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12. Vallo aristarum, " By a palisading of beards.** Cicero 
here compares the arista to the palisading on the vailum of a 
camp. 

13. Quid e^o oommemoremf "Why should I mention?" 
The subjunctive is used in inquiries about ^hat is or was to 
be done, when there is an intention to point out that some- 
thmg will not be done, or has not been done — according to the 
tense employed. Here, therefore, the inference is — I do 
not mean to mention them, t. e, to enter into particulars about 
them. It is about equivalent to non commemorabo. See 
Madvig, § 353. 

14. Tantulo, " So great :" i. e, here " so small.** 

15. Malleoli, " M^et-shoots.*' These were young shoots 
cut off with a small piece of the last year*s wood on each side of 
it, so that the extremity had the appearance of a " mallet.** 
Hence the name. Colum. iii. 6. — Plantce, "Settings.** — 
Sarmenta. "Shoots.** — Viviradices, "Young plants:** «. e, 
as the name implies, those which had a living root. — Propa' 
gines. " Layers.'* 

16. Nonne ea efficiunt, "Do not those things bring it 
about.** Cicero has here a kind of anacoluthon. Malleoli, 
Sfc, ought in strictness to be the nominative to efficiunt. But, 
placed as they are, they form as it were a nominativtts absolutus, 
while ea is their sum and representative and takes their place ; 
being itself in the neuter gender, because its antecedents are 
regarded as mere "things.** See Zumpt, § 368; Madvig, 
§214. 

17. Viiis, This again is, as it were, a nominativtis absolutus. 

18. Ut erigat, "In order that it may rabe up,** or "for 
the purpose of raising up.** 

19. Claviciilis. "Tendrils.** 

20. Ne silvescat. " That it may not run to wood.** 

21. Nimia, " In too great a degree: ** " too much.'* Observe 
the use of the adjective in an adverbial force. 

22. Ineunte vere, "When spring is coming in:'* i. e. at the 
commencement of spring. 

23. Ad articulos. " At the joints ;** or " knots.** 

24. Gemma. " The gem," " bud,** or eye,'* — in a vine. 

25. Oustatu. Supine in u dependent on the adjective per^ 
acerha : in which adiective observe the force of per in compo- 
sition — " exceedingly ; — " exceedingly sh^p.** 

26. AugescejiSy didcescit. Observe the inceptive force of 
each of these words. 

27. Nee ,.. et Observe again the combination of a negative 
and positive clause, by means of nee and et. Compare note 1, 
above. 

28. Defendit " Repels :** " wards off." 
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29. Ovum . . . turn. See note 9, Ch. XIII. 

30. Adminicuhrum ordines, " The rows of props." 

31. Capitumjvgatio, " The tying of the shoots to the trans- 
verse rails." Jugatio is derived from, jugum^ which denotes 
" a cross or transverse rail or bar.*' 

32. Religatio etpropagatio viiium, '* The paging down and 
(thereby) propagating of the vines by layers. 

33. tSarmeTUortanque ecu, 8fX, " And that pruning (or cutting 
off) of some shoots, of which I have spoken, and the plunging 
in (the ground) of others.** This passage seems to mean that 
afler the pegging down, &c. of the vines, some of the shoots 
were cut off, others were suffered to remain in the ground for 
the purpose of their taking root. 

34. Scriheret t. e, in his work entitled "Epya koX *}ifi4pau 
See note 20, Ch. VII. 

85. At Homerus. See note 19, Ch. VII. 

36. Efilh, ** On account of his son," «. e, Ulysses. 

37. Facii. " Makes : ** «. c. '* represents :** — in the sense of 
the Greek iroie? as applied to poetry. The scene referred to is 
mentioned in Od. A. 225 : 

Aiorpeiovra <pvr6p. 
And again at line 241, it is said of the old man 

He is thus represented as digging ; but this might have been 
preparatory to the dunging. 

38. Consitiones, insitiones, "Buddings;** "graftings.*' See 
Virg. Georg. ii. 73. 

CHAP. XVI. 

1. Possum persequi. Observe the use of the present indica- 
tive here, to point out what might yet happen, though probably 
(or certainly) it will not See Madvig, § 348. e. obs. 1. 

2. Longiora, " Too long." See note 7, Ch. Vin. 

3. Provectus sum, 8fx. " I have advanced far in the pursuit 
of coiintry matters." Provehor, passive, is usually found, as 
here, in a deponent force. 

4. Loquacior. Again see note 7, Ch. VIH. 

5. Ne videar. " (And this I say), that I may not appear. " 
Compare note 4, Ch. XIV. 

6. In hoc vita, " In this (kind of ) life ; " «. e, a country life. 

7. ilf. Curius, i, e. M*. Curius Dentatus (so called from 
having been bom with teeth in his mouth, Pliny, H. N. vii. 15.), 
who was consul b.c. 290 ; in which year, in conjunction with 
his colleague P. Com. Bufinus, he defeated the Samnites, and 

g4 
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brought the Samnite wars to a close. In the same year he 
also defeated the Sabines. In b. c. 275, when consul the second 
time, he so completely defeated Pyrrhus, the Epirot king, that 
he was compelled to quit It^. And in his third consulship, 
B. c. 274, he conquered the Lucanians and other states that 
were in arms against the Republic. 

8. Triumphasset de, " Had triumphed on account of,'* and 
so " over." 

9. Ahest. i. e. viUa, Cato derives his wonder and admira- 
tion of this great man from looking at the house he once occu- 
pied, not at himself ; for he was long antecedent to the time at 
which the present discourse was held, as may be seen from 
reference to note 7 above. 

10. Non enim aurum, Sfc. " For he said that it was not to 
have (t. e, the possession of) gold, that seemed to him very 
glorious." Habere is a substantival infinitive of the accusative 
case before videri, 

11. Poteratne, Sec. As the present question relates to time 
past, the answer to be expected is negative. See note 1, 
Ch.X. 

12. Ne recedam. This points out the design of the principal 
clause, and not the design of the present clause, being uttered. 
Compare note 4, Ch. XTV. 

13. L, QmncHo Cincinnato, Cincinnatus is usually said to 
have been called from the plough to become dictator in order 
to save the Roman consul and army from the ^qui, b. c. 458. 
In B. c. 439 he was a second time appointed dictator in order to 
crush the ambitious designs of Sp. Mselius, a rich knight who, 
by selling com at a low rate and giving it away in the famine 
of the above year, was endeavouring to gain supreme power. 

14. Cigtis dictatoris, ** Of whom when dictator." 

15. Metier emiitum " Master of the horse." As the dic- 
tator was forbidden to ride on horseback, it seems such an 
officer as is here mentioned was necessary for taking the com- 
mand of the cavalry. See Livy, xxiii. 14. 

16. C Servilius Ahdia. Ue had summoned MceKus to 
appear before the dictator, and on his refusal killed him on the 
spot. For this he was subsequently brought to trial, and only 
escaped condemnation by going into voluntary exile. 

17. Occupatum interemit Literally " slew . . . having been 
laid hold of" or "seized;" i.e, "laid hold of and slew," or 
" slew . . . after he had seized him." So Sallust, Bell. Jug. 
xxvi. Excruciaium necat, 

18. Ex quo. " From which circumstance." 

19. Num igitur. The reply expected is, "No, they were 
not." See note 39, Ch. VI. 

20. Hcmd scio an nuUa, Haudsdo an (" I know not whether 
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or not") came in time to be used for fariasse "perhaps." 
Hence it is correct to write a negattye after it ; so that here 
we ought to have nuUa, as giyen in the text, and not tdla, as 
some editions give it. (See Zumpt, § 721.) The difference be- 
tween such expressions as hand scio an nulla and liaud scio an 
vUa appears to be that in the former instance it is denoted that 
there is a doubt whether a thing is ; in the latter a suspicion 
that it is. See Madvig, § 453. 

21. Neque solum officio, *'And (that) not only by its em- 
plojrment. 

22. Quam dixi. See Ch. XV. 

23. Ad cuUum Deorum : viz. by supplying fruits, com, &c., for 
offerings, and feeding cattle for victims. See Hor. Od. iii. 23. 

24. In graJtiam^ ^c, ** Suppose we now be reconciled to 
pleasure;* literally, " return into favour with-** It has been 
objected to old age, that it is devoid of pleasure. Cato refutes 
this objection, and having done so, makes the present remark. 
Observe the use of the 1st pers. plur. of subj. pres. to denote a 
wish or desire. See Zumpt, § 529. 

25. Porco^ Src. Observe the use of the singular names of the 
several animius here enumerated by Cicero, in a collective force. 

26. Alteram mccidiam, *' A second flitch ; " because it sup- 
plied them with what was as necessary to them as the flitch of 
bacon itself. Succidiam is derived from succido (sub and ccedo), 
and was, it would hence appear, so named from a piece being 
cut off from the end of it as it was hung up. Yarro (De 
Ke Rust. ii. 24.) states that in his time the largest and finest 
flitches came from Graul, besides pig*s-meat in various shapes. 
He adds, also, a story of pigs being there fattened to such a size 
that it was necessary to convey them in a waggon when they 
had to be removed from one place to another — and further, 
one of a pig in Lusitania (the modem Portugal) having become 
80 exceecungly fat, that not only it could not move, but that a 
shrew-mouse had eaten into its side, formed its nest there, and 
there had brought forth its young. It would seem, therefore, 
that the moderns, notwithstanding the useless obesity of ani- 
mals at the present day, must give way to the men of some 
nearly 2000 years ago. 

27. CondUiora, "More pleasant;** literally, "more sea- 
soned.** Formed from condUus. C!ompare Brut. 48. 

28. Supervacanei operis. Gren. of quality. 

29. Brevi prcecidam. Supply rem, 

30. Nil potest esse . . . nee . . . nee, " There can be nothing 
, . , either . . . or.'* Observe the construction. If in a n^a- 
tive proposition a special idea is brought prominently forward 
hj ne , ,. quidem, or if the several circumstances making up the 
general negation be brought forward and preceded by neque . . . 

o 5 
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neqiie^ or nee . . . nee, then the negatives do not make an affirm- 
ative. On the contrary, they give a stronger negative force to 
what is stated. The reason of this is, that the special idea or 
the several circumstances are to be regarded as merely explan- 
atory of the general negation. Compare Madvig, § 460. obs. 2. 

31. Sibi habeant, ** Let them have for themselves ; " t. e, 
" keep to themselves." The subjunctive mood in its present 
use is called subjunctivus concessivus. 

32. Clavam. Literally, " club." Here the word means a 
heavy stick or staff used in training recruits. This they em- 
ployed instead of a sword, and attacked with it the palus (pale 
or stake), which was set up for their practising how to take a 
proper aim at an enemy. (Vegetius, 1. 11., ii. 23.) 

33. Pila. " Ball." This is a general term used to specify 
the four different species of balls with which the Romans used 
to play. These were termed, 1. FoUis, which appears to have 
been inflated, and of about the size of a bladder. The players 
had the right arm covered with a guard from the elbow to the 
wrist ; and with thb they struck the ball when thrown by one 
of those engaged in the game. 2. Harpastum, This was 
smaller than the preceding. The game in which it was used 
Wis played by two parties, each of which endeavoured to seize 
the ball and throw it out of bounds ; so that, with the excep- 
tion of the hands being used instead of the feet, this resembled 
our football. 3. Paganica. This was of a yet smaller size, 
and was made of leather stuffed with feathers. How it was 
used is not known, as it is only mentioned in two passages of 
Martial. 4. Trigon, This was the least of all, and, unlike the 
others, was hard. The game in which it was used consisted of 
three persons standing so as to form a triangle. Each of them 
was furnished with a ball in each hand, both of which balls it 
was necessary for him to throw to the others, receiving back 
two in return. See Adam*s Bom. Ant.; Snuth*s Diet, of 
Ant. ; Rich's Comp. to Diet, and Lex. 

34. NataHones, " Swimmings ; " t. e, in the Tiber princi- 
pally, after their athletic exercises, amongst which was the 
cursus, " race " or " running." 

35. Talos, ** The pastern-bones." These bones, and some- 
times imitations of them in metal, were often used instead of 
dice. The figures 1 and 6 were on opposite sides, 3 and 4 on 
two others ; while 2 and 5 were not marked, and were sup- 
posed to be on the uneven sides of the bone, on which it would 
not lie. Li playing with them, four were put into a box (yW- 
giUusJj shaken together, and then thrown. The best cast was 
when all four fell so as to exhibit different numbers on the 
uppermost side. This was termed Venus ; the worst when all 

/bur presented the same number; this was called Canis. 
36. Tesseras, " Dice." These were amdi cuVioa of wood, 
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bone or ivory. Three only of these were used in playing the 
game, which appears in other respects to have been conducted 
m the same way and with the same laws as that with the Tali, 

37. Id ipsum, "That thing itself;" viz, the leaving the 
foregoing two games out of so many. Supply faciant. Id 
refers to the general idea embodied in the previous sentence. 

38. Ut lubebit. Gemhard and most editors give the pas- 
sage, — Id ipsum utrum lubebit From the context it is quite 
clear, if we adopt the common reading, lUrum must mean " as '* 
or '' if they shafl please," or " like, to do." But this cannot be. 
Ifvirum be the right word, then we must have an ellipse of the 
second clause, or that containing the* alternative, because utrum 
can only be used in a compound or double expression, and it is 
at times found where the alternative must be supplied. Thus 
Cicero himself— utrum emerif ; an non must be suppUed. So 
Com. Nepos, Eum. vi. 1 : Utrum veniret, where an non must 
be again supplied. Supposing this to be the case in the pre- 
sent instance, we should have : ^ That very thing (let tJkem 
do), whether it shall please (them or not) ; " a meaning utterly 
at variance with the force of the passage, inasmuch as com- 
pulsion would hence be implied where freewill is evidently 
intended. The passage, then, we infer, is corrupt. Perhaps 
instead of utrum we should use ut eis, or the simple v£; for tne 
termination might easily, in copying, have become added and 
assimilated to that of the preceding word : a supposition not 
improbable to any one who will for a moment consider how fre- 
quently mistakes are made in transcribing. And to suppose that 
the ancients were less liable to err in this matter than ourselves, 
would be, to say the least of it, a gratuitous assumption. The 
reading, therefore, of Olivet is adopted in the text, as it is so 
much in accordance with the view above expressed. 

39. Quoniam sine his, Sfc. "Inasmuch as without these 
(i. e, the tali and tessercB) old age can be happy." This sen- 
tence gives additional reason for adopting the reading tamen ut 
lubebit, showing that even without the tMi and tessera, even if 
they should be refused, old age could do very well, and find 
quite enough for its happiness. 

CHAP. xvn. 

1. PeruHles. ** Exceedingly useful. In concord with libri. 
Observe the force of per in composition. 

2. Utfacitis, " As you are doing ; " t. e. as you are reading. 
Like the Greek •iroiiw,facio is often used as a substitute for some 
preceding verb in order to prevent its repetition. Here/adft> 
IS the representative of legitis, 

3. In eo libra, i, e, the CEconomicus^ as presently m&'o^^TssA- 
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4. Cyrum minorem. " Cynis the younger," so called to di8» 
tinguish him f^om Cyrus the elder, the founder of the Persian 
monarchy and the destroyer of the Babylonian empire. Cyrum 
is the ace. before yi^m^. Observe the use of the ace. and inf. 
in oratio ohliqua where in oratio recta the nom. and ind. would 
be used. 

5. Regem Persarum. " King of the Persians." Cyrus was 
not king of the Persians, but a satrap under his brother Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon, against whom he raised the standard of 
rebellion, as described by Xenophon in the Anabasis. 

6. Lysander was a man of low origin, but by his natural 
abilities became one of the most distinguished diplomatists and 
generals of Sparta. — SumnuB virtutis. Gen. of quality. 

7. Sardis, for Sardes. Ace. of motion to a place. Sardis 
fnow Sort) was the capital of Lydia, from which city Cyrus 
set out on his expedition against his brother. It was subse- 
quently celebrated as being one of the Seven Churches of Asia. 
See Rev. iii. 1, &c. 

8. Communeniy humanum, " Affable, courteous." 

9. Proceritates, When a quality common to several things 
or persons is mentioned, the plural of abstract nouns is some- 
times used. So Cic. in V errem, iii. 4 : Odistis novomm 
hominum industruu. This plural is also sometimes used to 
denote different species of the same quality. 

10. In quincuncemt *' After the manner of a quincunx,** 
Quincunx was the name given to the spots on the side of a 
dice, where it was numbered 5. Hence it came to be applied 
to any arrangement, however extensive, which is made after 
the same manner. See Kich*s Comp. to t)ict. and Lex., and 
Riddle's Diet. 

11. Tumdixisse. See above, note 4. 

12. Description " Arrangement." — Te, Supply esse. 

13. Ferunt, " Men say.*^ 

14. Quominus teneamus- Quominus (= ut eb minus) is com- 
monly used with a subjunctive mood f^ter words expressing a 
" hindrance." Impedit is sometimes, however, followed by aa 
infinitive mood. See Zumpt, § 543. 

\5. M, Valerium Corvum. This man was a tribune of the 
soldiers in the army of Camillus. Having engaged in single 
combat with a Graui, he gained an easy victory m consequence 
of a crow flying in the face of his antagonist, and hindering 
him from seeing. Hence Valerius got his agnomen of Corvus 
or Corvinus. See note 13, Ch. I. 

16. Perduxisse. Supply vitam. 

17. ConsuUxJtum. He was consul for the first time b.c. 348, 
for the sixth, b.c. 299. K we count from the end of hia first 
consulate to the commencement of his sixth, the time will be 

forty'-BeYea jrean. 
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18. Ad seneetuiis initium. The age of &puer extended to 17, 
of SijuveHts to 46 ; after which age a man waa accounted senex. 
See Aul. Gell. x. 28. 

19. Plus auctoritoHs, " More influence " or " weight." Ob- 
serve the use of the genitive after a neuter adjective without a 
substantive. 

20. Apex, This word denotes ''the highest point** of a 
thing ; hence it comes to signify <« a chief ornament ** or 
" honour.** Horace (Od. iii. 21. 19, 20.) uses it of the royal 
crown or diadem : — Iratos regwn apices, 

21. In L, CiBcilio MeteUo, L. C. Metellus, the founder of 
the celebrated family which took its name from him, was consul 
B.C. 251, and again b.c. 247. 

22. Atilio Calatino, Calatinus was consul b.c. 258, and 
again b.c. 254, and dictator b.c. 249. 

23. lUud, The pronoun is here used to point out something 
distinguished and well known. 

24. Carmen, Besides its ordinary meaning of a '* song " or 
'* poem,** carmen also signifies an " inscription *' when in verse 
(Virg. ^n. iii. 287., Ec. v. 42 ; Ovid. Her. vu. 194), and also, 
as here, any formula or form of words. (Cic. Fro Mur. 12 ; 
Liv. i. 26 ; rlin. xxviiL 2.) 

25. Jure igUur, Sfc, " tJustly, therefore, was he possessed of 
influence, concerning whose praises the report of all was una* 
nimous.** Esset is in the subjunctive, because we must supply 
is in the demonstrative clause. (See Zumpt, § 558 ) Observe 
that this is a general statement, and not one affirmed of Cala- 
tinus. 

26. Quern s qualem. 

27. P. Crassum, This Crassus was elected pontifex when 
quite a young man, b.c. 212, and was consul b.c. 205, with 
Sdpio Africanus Major. 

28. Nuper, " Several years ago ; *' " long since.** It must 
be bom in mind thatCato is represented as speaking b.c. 150. 
Crassus was pontifex maximus from b.g. 212 to b. c. 183, 
thirty-three years before. 

29. M, Lepidum, Lepidus was consul b.g. 187 and 175, and 
pontifex maximus b.g. 180. He died b.g. 152, or two years 
before the time at which the present dialogue is supposed to 
have taken place. 

30. Quid loquar. See note 13, Gh. XY. 

31. PauUo, See note 25, Ch. IX., and note 5, Ch. VL 

32. Africano, i. e, Scipio Africanus Major. 

33. Maximo, See note 2, Ch. IV. 

34. Pluris, ** Of more worth ** or "value.** Grenitive of value 
or price. 
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CHAP. xvm. 

1. Mememtote. The imperative mood, and so a direct com- 
mand, and moreov^ one that must be addressed to those 
present. 

2. QtuB constitiUa sit, " Which is erected on the foundation 
of youth." The relative here takes the subjunctive after the 
demonstrative earn, which has here an inde^nite force. See 
Zumpt, § 556. 

3. Sx quo id efficitur, " Wherefrom that results." 

4. Quod ego . . . dixi, " Which / . . . said." Observe that 
the indicative (dixi) is here used because there is reference to 
a particular circumstance which is spoken of as a fact. 

5. Miseram senecttUem. See note 4, Ch. XVII. 

6. Defenderet, The imperf. subj. is here used because the 
leading verb dixi is used as an aorist. Had it been a strict 
perfect, we should have had the perf. subj. defenderit. 

7. Cani, Supply copiCf. 

8. Repenti belongs to arripere, — Honeste. *' Honourably ; " 
like one would who is honestus, — Superior. " Former." 

9. Fructus extremos. " The ultimate fruits ; " i. e, the 
reward ... at the last. 

10. Salutari, ** To be saluted." The several infinitives from 
salutari to cojundi are substantival infinitives of the nominative 
case in apposition with hac. Salutari is usually interpreted to 
mean the court paid by clients and dependents to their 
patronus by going at an early hour to his house, and by flat- 
terers and parasites doing the same for the sportula or portions 
of food, or Its equivalent in money. So Virg. Georg. ii. 461 : — 

Ingentemforibus domus alta superhis 
Mani salutanttim totis vomit adibus undam. 

And Juv. iii. 184 : — 

Quid das ut Cossum aliquando salutes f 

And Martial, iv. 8., tells us this was done at the first and 
second hours of the day, t. e. from 6 to 8 : — 

Prima salutantes atque altera continet hora. 

As, however, Cato is speaking of old age in general, not rich 
old age, salutari had better be interpreted of " visiting," like 
the Greek hnffK^meffQai, In this force it is found elsewhere in 
Cicero. Thus Ep. ad Att. xiv. 20 : Eram continud Peliam 
salutaturus. And xiii. 9 : Venit pauld pdst Curtius stduUmdi 
catisd; sed mansit invitatus. 
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11. Appeti. "To be courted" — literally,** to be sought 
unto." 

12. Decedu Supply iibi de via. Literally, •* That it should 
be departed (by one, out of the way) : " i. e, ** to have way 
made for one;* "to have the place or road yielded," Slo 
Flautus, Trinum. iL 4. 80 : 

Decedam ego iUi de via, de semitd^ 

De honore popuU: verum quod ad ventrem atiinet, 

Non hercle hoc ungue, nisi me pugnia vicerit. 

So much for the meaning of decedi, Suetonius, Tiber. 31, 
says that Tiberius made way for the consuls out of respect — 
decedere. And in the present passage we find reason for 
supposing that like respect was commonly paid to old age. 

13. Assurgi. Supply tibi. Literally, "that it should be 
risen up (to you)," i. c. that persons should rise at your ap- 
proach. This was done by private persons at the approach of 
a magistrate. Ad coUegam isgrum visendi causa Flavins 
guum venissetf consessuque nohilium adolescentittm, qui ibi assi' 
debant, assurrectum ei rum esset, Sfc. Liv. ix. 46. Also by 
senators at that of a consul. (Cic. in Fis. 12.^ An quisquam in 
curiam venienti assurrexerit f (Even Tibenus did so to the 
consuls. Suet. Tib. 31 : Ipsum qtwque eisdem assttrgere,) And 
lastly, by B.juvenis at that of a senex. Juv. xiii. 54 : 

Credebant hoc grande nefas et morte piandum 
Sijuvenis vetido non assurrexerat 

14. Deduci, Literally, " To be led down." Thia term was 
originally employed of uiose who accompanied some great man 
from his house in the higher parts of the city to uie forum, 
which was in a low situation. The person himself was said 
*Ho descend," — descendere; his attendants "to lead him 
down " — deducere. Hence it came to be used of the respect 
shown to a man by accompanying him home or on his way. 
It was considered more honourable and gratifying than 
salutari, Cicero de Pet. Cons. 9, says, Dedvjctorum officium 
. . . mccfus est quam saluiatorum. Youths used to pay this 
attention to senators, as appears from Val. Max. iL 1. 9: 
Juvenes, senaius die, utique aliquem ex Pairibus conscriptis, aut 
propinquum autpatemum amicum, ad curiam deducebant, affixique 
vcdvis expectabant, donee reducendi etiam officio fungerentur. 
So also Aul. Gell. ii. 15 : Apud arUiquissimos Bomanorum 
neque generi neque pecunice prastantior honos iribui, quam atati 
sotitus ; majoresque natu a minorihus colebaniur ad aevm prope 
et parentum vicem ; atque omni in hco, inque omni specie honoris, 
priores poiioresque habiti. A convivio quoque, ut scriptwtn est in 
antiquitatibus, seniores ajunioribus domum deducebantur : euxof^iA 
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marem accepisse Romanos a LacediBmomis traditam est Tibullus 
(i. 4. 80.) bears testimony to the same point : — 

Dedueat juvenum sedula turha senem. 

In the present passage it appears to mean *' to be attended 
to the forum," or out of doors. 

15. Reduci, **To be conducted back," or "home." See 
quotation from Valerius Maximus, given in preceding note. 
Thus Quinctilian, also, xii. 8 : Bene comitati per forum redu' 
cunJtur* And Martial, ii. 74. 1, 2 : 

Cinctum toeoHspost et ante SaufeUum, 
Quanta reSuusi Regrdus solet turha, 

16. Consuli, " To be consulted :" t. e, to have one's advice 
asked. So also at de Orat. i. 45 : Senectuti verb celehrandcs et 
omand(B quod honestius potest esse perfugium, quam juris inter ^ 
pretatio f — Quid enim est praclarius quam Tununihus et reipub- 
lictB muneribus perfunctum senem posse suo jure dicere idem^ 
quod apud JEnnium dicat tile Pythius Apollo^ se esse eum, unde 
sUn^ si nonpopuli et reges, at omnes sui cives consilium expetant f 

17. Modo, See preceding Chapter. 

18. Esse domicilium. See note 4, Ch. XVII. and compare 
note 5, Ch. XVUI. 

19. Nus^uam enim, ^c. We have here a change to the oraHo 
recta or direct narrative ; — the words given being those of 
Lysander himself. 

20. Ludis. " Games." Probably the PanathetimctB, 

21. Natu. Supine in u from nascor, dependent on grandis. 
See note 2, Ch. V. 

22. Consederant, This circumstance is related by the 
speaker as a fact ; hence the use of the indicative. 

23. Consurrexisse. ** Rose in a body." Observe the force 
of cum in composition — Session. Supine in um, dependent on 
recepisse. See Madvig, § 411. 

24. Athenienses scire. Demosthenes, too, said as much of 
the Athenians, and that to their face. niTturfuu ,..ra ir\§iw rS»v 
trparyfidruv bfiSs ^mre^etry^oi, r^ firi fiovXttrBai rd h4ovra iroiciy, o6 
T^ fiil (Tvyi^ai. (Olynth. iii. p. 29. 1. 10. Reiske's ed.) So 
again, '£7^ ofrSert^orc rjyii<rdfjtrpf x"*^^*^ "^^ diSd^ai rh, jS^Arurra tfuis 
. . . iXXh rh ircurai irpdrrttv ravra, (De Rhod. Libert, p. 190. 
I. 3. Reiske's ed.) 

25. In nostra coUegio. t. e. the College of Augurs. 

26. In primis. Supply pneclamm est. 

27. Qui cum imperio sunt. **Who are (invested) with 
authorilT : " 1. e, consuls, &c. in their year of office. — JSatu. See 
note 2, Ch. V. 

28. Qu<B sunt, Sfc, *' And are then these pleasures of the body 
to be compared, &c." 
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29. Quibus = et his, i. e. aucioritatis prtsmiis, 

30. Fahdam tBtaiis. '' The drama of life." 

31. ComtUse, ** To have broken dofwn." 

32. At sunt, ^. A fresh objection urged. 

33. Sed, ••xes; but;** — a force often attaching to it, 
when the speaker corrects, or increases in force, "what he has 
before said. (See Riddle*s Diet.) 

34. Non senectiOis, When as here a truth is first laid down, 
and then an erroneous idea is corrected, it is usual, as here, 
to employ non without any copulative conjunction. See 
Madvie, § 458. a. obs. 1. 

35. lEa viiia. t. e, the being morose, &c. 

36. Odiosa, «* Annoying." — CJ^cTwto. "Mishap." 

37. Ht moribus bonis et artibus. " Both by good dispositions 
and (by good) qualities." 

38. Adelphis. One of the plays of Terence. 

39. Sed earn. A more precise definition of an idea is 
expressed bv et, nee, or sed with the pronoun i« in its right 
case. See Madyis, § 484. c. 

40. Viatici. Tiaa was a term given to the allowance made 
to provincial magistrates for their travelling expences. 



CHAP. XIX, 

1. Qui non viderU. ^ Because he saw not ;'* or " not to have 
seen." The subjunctive is here used because the relative 
clause introduces the reason of that which has preceded. See 
Zumpt, § 655. 

2. Neglifenda est . , , exstinguU, S(V, The meaning of si with 
the indicative is here very clearly pointed out, — if one thing, 
which is assumed, is, then another is. 

3. Tertitan nihil "Nothing (as) third;" t.e. No third 
state or condition. 

4. Quid iimeam. See note 13, Ch. XY. — Non miser, Non 
qualifies miser. 

5. Quamvis qualifies adolescens. 

6. Cui sit exploraium. As the relative clause qualifies the 
clause containing the adjective (tiulius) preceded by tarn, the 
subjunctive mood is used ; and cui=^utet. See Zumpt, § 556. 

7. Quod m = et nisi hoc. 

8. Vivereiur. Impers. pass. Supply iUis. "Men would 
live." 

9. Est. The three subjects of this verb are all in the 
nnffular number, and speak of things without life. Hence, as 
a simple matter is pointed out, the use of the singular number 
in the verb itself. 



1 
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10. Quod iUud, ^. Literally, "what charge against old age 
is that, since." t. e. How is that — viz. that death is at hand — 
a charge against old age, since, &c. 

11. Ego is yery emphatic. 

12. Frairibus tuis. Faullus Emilias had four sons. Of 
these the eldest was adopted by the son of Scipio Africanus 
Major, and is the Scipio Here addressed by Cato. The second 
was adopted by Fafflus Maximus, His two remaining sons 
died just at the time of his triumph over the Macedonians. 
(See Veil. Pat. i. 10.) See also note 5, Ch. VI. 

13. Habere. A substantival infinitive of the nominative 
case. 

14. lUe, i. e. adolescens. Hie, i. e. senex. 

15. Quammidm, This is a correction of what has just been 
said — hie diu vtxit. 

16. JExpectemus. Used in an optative force. 

17. Tartessiorttm r^is ; i. e, Arganthonius, who is presently 
mentioned. Tartessus was another name for Gades, now 
Cadiz. 

18. Octoginia annos. See Herod, i. 163 ; Val. Max. viii. 13. 
ext. 4. He apparently flourished about b. c. 540. — In quo, Sfc. 
" Wherein there is some end." 

19. Id. i. e. extremum. 

20. Tantum remanet. " That alone remains.*' Supply id. 

21. Consecutus sis. "One has obtained" or "gotten." 
Observe the use of the second person of the subjunctive in an 
indefinite force. 

22. Temporis. Observe the attraction of this word into the 
relative clause, and its dependence on the neuter quod. 

23. Ut. "In order that." 

24. Peragenda est. "Must be gone through." An actor 
would not have to wait till the close of the play to be ap- 
plauded. So, with the parts sustained in life. 

25. Nee sapienti, cj-c. " Nor must (i. e. nor is it necessary 
that) a wise man come to Plaudite.** Plaudite was the term 
with which the plays used to close. See note of Donatus on 
Terence, Adelph. v. 6. 17. It was in reference to this very 
idea here adduced by Cicero, that Augustus spoke almost with 
his expiring breath, as related by Suetonius, Aug. 100 : Amicos 
admissos percunetatus, Eequid iis videretur mimum vita commode 
transegisse, adjecit et elauhdam, 

A6t€ KpArov, Ku\ vdints O/xeTs fierh X^^^ Ktrwrfitrart. 
By Plaudite, as used here, we must therefore understand the 
close of life in old age. 

26. Processeris, "One shall have gone on;** i.e. lived 
longer. Again observe the use of the second person subjunc- 

tire, in an indefinite force. 
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27. Non magis. From the context this must be not only 
not at all — but even that there must be joy, that the spring- 
time of life is past, and the fruits of its summer and autumn 
are to be reaped. 

28. Ante partorum, " Previously brought forth." 

29. Stent habenda in bonis, Ck)mp. De Ofi*. iii. 3. 13. 

30. EmoriiA here a substantival infinitive of the nominative 
case. 

31. MidiUttdine, "Abundance." 

32. Senes autem. Supply mori sic mihi videntur. 

33. Consumttts ignis, " An exhausted fire.** 

34. Quasi = quemadmodnm. " Just as." An unusual force 
of the word. 

35. Matura et cocta, " Full-grown and ripe." 

36. Accedam, The subjunctive is here used, because this 
clause is introduced into a clause whose verb is in the sub* 
jimctive ; while it forms, moreover, a necessary part of the 
proposition into which it is introduced. See Zumpt, § 547. 

37. Porium ex longd navigatione, "Into harbour after a 
long voyage." 



CHAP. XX. 

1. JEtahan. " Ages ;" t. e, periods of life. 

2. Possis, " One can." 

3. Obsisteret The subj. imperf. in an indirect question, 
where the pres. ind. would be used in a direct one. 

4. SenechUe. Supply /refu^, tam audaciter Hbi obsisto. 

5. RecenSy is an attributive of conglutinaiio, 

6. JEgre. " With difficulty." 

7. Reliqman. "Remainder" or "renmant." 

8. De prtBsidio, 8fc, A metaphor firom a soldier stai^ding as 
a sentinel at his post. The idea in the present passage is, tiiat 
the body is the appointed post of the soul, and tfaAt post it 
must not quit without God*s command. 

9. Sohnis elogivm. 

Mt)8« /iot $jKXavros ^dvaros /LU^Xot, &Wd <pl\oun 
KciKKelirotfu ^ctyitv &\y€a Kol ffrovaxds, 

Cicero (Tusc. Qua&st. i. 49.) translates the passage thus : — 

Mors mea ne careat lacrumis ; linquanms amicis 
Mcerorem^ vt ceUbrent fmera cum gemitu. 

See Plutarch's comparison of Solon and Publicola. 

10. Haud scio an^^fortasse, "Perhaps." Supply dixeriL 
See note 20, Ch. XVI. 
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11. Faxit=^fecerit: 

12. Consequaiur. " Will follow." The subjunctive is here 
used in a future force. 

13. Moriendi, Some editions give morienti; but the reading 
of the text appears Referable. 

14. Hoc; t. e. **This;'* t. e, the alternative, as just before 
stated. 

15. Ah adolescentia. " From (the period of) youth." 

16. Ut « In order that." 

17. TranquUlo ammo, Abl. of the quality. 

18. An, The force of an must here be noticed. It does 
not come under the rule laid down at note 3, Ch. VI. ; but 
means ** whether not,** with an inclination to an affirmative 
result. Compare Madvig, § 453 ; Zumpt, § 354. 

19. Animo cansistere. Literally, " to stand still ** or " at 
rest ; ** hence, ''to be firm,** in mind. 

20. Quum, Since. 

21. Z. Brvtum, L. Junius Brutus engaged Aruns, the 
son-in-law of Tarquin, in a battle fought for the restoration of 
the exiled royal family. Both the combatants fell mortally 
wounded. 

22. Duos Decios, See note 8, Ch. Xm. 

23. M, Atilium. t. e. Begulus ; who when sent to Kome by 
the Carthaginians to treat for an exchange of prisoners and a 
cessation of arms, dissuaded the senate from peace. For this 
he was cruelly put to death on his return to Carthage. See 
Hor. Od. iii. 5. 13. &c. 

24. Duos Scipumes, See note 25, Ch. IX. 

25. Avum iimm. t. e, Scipio's. See note 12, Ch. XIX. 

26. Qui morte, ^c, "Who by (his) death atoned for his 
colleague*s rashness in the disgrace at CannsB.'* The battle of 
CannsB, so fatal and disgraceful to the Romans, was fought b. c. 
216, in the consulate of C. Terentius Yarro and L. ^milius 
Paidlus. The engagement took place in opposition to the 
advice and wishes of Faullus, wno, when the Romans were 
defeated, refused to flee with his colleague, and fell gloriously 
fighting. His heroic death is sung by Horace, Od. i. 12. 
37. &c. 



— — ^— AmnuBque magruB 
Prodigum PauUum superante Pceno 
Oratus insigni referam Camcend. 

27. M. MarceUum, M. Marcellus was the conqueror of 
Syracuse. When consul for the fifth time b.g. 208, he im- 
prudently proceeded to reconnoitre the Carthaginian camp, in 
the nei^bourhood of Yenusia, and falling into an ambush was 
/sMiL Cannibal generously restored his dead body. 
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28. Legiones nostras, Not only the great men of Rome, 
but even its common legionary soldiers, had no fear of the 
pangs of death, and hence these also, as well as Brutus and the 
other worthies here enumerated, were able to be firm in mind. 

29. In eum sape^ Sfc, ^ Frequently for that (t. e. such a) 
place . . . from whence.** Unde=^ex quo. From the use of 
the demonstrative, and the introduction of the clause by a 
relative adverb, we have the subj. mood arbiirarentw, 

30. Adolescentes ; i. e. the legionary soldiers. 

31. Contemnunt, The indicative occurs, because quod relates 
to a special and particular thing. 

32. Studiorum. '* Pursuits.** Dependent on saHetas, Vita 
depends on satietatem. 

33. Num igitur. See note 39, Ch. YI. 

34. JEa, i. e. studia, 

35. A seneciute. '* By old age ;** "on the part of old age.** 

36. Extrema, "Latest." 

37. Occident, Present of oecXdo^ intrans. 3. 

CHAP. XXI. 

1. Propius ahsum. Literally, "lam distant from it the 
nearer ;" i. e. " I am less distant from it,'* or " the closer to it.** 

2. Vitam, Accusative of cognate meaning after vivere. 
Such an accusative is usually found in combination with an 
adjective or pronoun, as here. See Madvig, § 223. c. obs. 4. 

3. Compagibus corporis, " Bodily structures.** 

4. Ut essent qui iuerentur, " Li order that there might be 
some to look upon.*' That this is the meaning of tuerentur^ 
appears from what Cicero says, Somn. Scip, 5 — terras tn- 
tuerentur. Observe the use of the relative and subjunctive 
after the indefinite expression, ut essent. See Zumpt, § 561. 

5. Modo atque constantid. " Li the manner and consistency 
(or fixedness).** 

6. Ut ita crederem, "To believe thus;** t.e. to hold this 
opinion. 

7. Pythagoram, See note 25, Ch. Vll. 

8. Incolas pcene nostros. This is said insamuch as they 
lived in Magna Qracia, See Lselius, Ch. IV. note 7. 

9. Sapientissimus. See also Lcslmsy CIl IL Socrates was 
unjustly accused of corrupting the Athenian youth, and was 
condemned to death b.g. 399, in the seventieth year of his age. 

10. Quid mvJtta. Supply commemorem or dicam. llie 
answer is expected to be negative. See note 13, Ch. XV. 

11. Sic mihi persuasij sic senUo, Persuasi and seniio^ will 
have to be supphed repeatedly to the close of this chapter. 

12. Qttiim. "Since.** See note ^l,C;\iA. 
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13. Dispar sui. Par, dispar, similis, dissimilis are commonly 
followed by the genitive of pronouns. 

14. Qtwdsi, |*c. Fully. Quodsi non possit dividi, mihi 
persuasi et seniio non posse interire. 

15. Beminisci, So at Tmc. Qiusst. i. 24. Plato. Phcedon, 18. 

16. H(BC PkUo noster. Supply dixit. 

CHAP. xxn. 

1 . Amid Xenophontem, See Cyrop. viii. 7. 1 7. 

2. Nolite arhitrare. "Do not think." The negative im- 
perative is very frec^uently expressed by noli and a dependent 
infinitive ; as also hyfac ne, cave ne, and also cave alone. See 
Zumpt, § 586. c. 

3. Nidlum fore. " Shall no longer exist." Nullum=^non ; 
so presently where esse is to be supplied with it. See Zumpt, 
§ 688. 

4. JEundemj nidlum. With both of these animum is to be 
supplied. 

5. JEsse. ** Exists." 

6. Permanerent. " Would continue." 

7. NihU^non, like the Greek o2r8eV. 

8. Qw) divtiiis, d*c. " That we should the longer retain the 
memory of them. After efficio, quo is rendered simply by 
** that. Sui is gen. plur, and is used because " persons " are 
pointed out 

9. Mihi persuaderi. Observe the construction. 

10. Potuit. The following clauses form the subject of this 
verb. 

11. Tvm esse sapientem. Supply persuaderi mihi pottut. 

12. Berum. Dependent on partitive qaceque. 

13. Atqui. *'But still;'* t. e. But though nothing is so 
like death as sleep — still. Atqui admits wnat precedes; at 
the same time it opposes something to it. 

14. Si . . . sunt. Si is used with the indicative mood, when 
a thing is assumed as really existing. See Madvig, § 442. a. 
obs. 2. 

15. Ex quo. " And hence." 

16. Relaxaverint. Future perfect. 

17. InterituTUS est. " Is on the point of perishing." 

CHAP. xxm. 

1. Videamus. Observe the use of the first pers. plur. subj. 
in a hortatory force. " Suppose we see ;" i. e. look at. 

2. Africani patrem etpatium. i.e. Cn. and P. Scipio. See 
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note 25, Ch. IX. ; and the note to which reference is there 
made. 

3. Conatos esse, " Would have essayed." 

4. Nisi cernerent. " Except they perceived." 

6, An censes, ^^ (Is this so, as I state ?) or, do you think.** 
See note 3, Ch. VI. 

6. Aliquid glorior. Here, as at Ch. X., glorior is followed 
by accusative. Glorior de, " I boast about.'* Glorior iti, with 
abl. "I glory in." 

7. Nonne, An afSrmative reply is expected. 

8. Optimi cujusque. Quisque with the superlative s <mine< 
with the positive. 

9. Qmd^ qudd. ** What shall I say about this, that.** In this 
expression so common in Latin writers, there is an ellipse of 
dicam de eo» 

10. Sapieniissimus quisque cequissimo animo morihir. Observe 
the reciprocal comparison expressed by these two superlatives. 
See Zumpt, § 710, b. Madvig, § 495. 

1 1 . Cvjus ohtusiorMt odes, " Whose vision is more blunted.** 

12. Efferor. Literally " I am carried out ;** i. e. of myself:** 
hence — I am transported. 

13. Tamquam Peliam, "As though a Pelias.*' According 
to the commonly received account it was JEson who was res- 
tored to youth by Medea's enchanted caldron, not Pelias^ 
Whereas relias was induced to urge his daughters to attempt to 
restore him also to youth by the same means that Medea had 
employed in the former instance. But herein they were un- 
successful, and Pelias perished. 

14. Ad carceres, "At one end (of the Circus Maximus) 
were several openings, ostiou, from which the horses and chariots 
started, (emittebantur) called carceres and repagtUtij and some- 
times career:' Adams* Rom. Ant. 

15. ^ calce. The line called creta^ and also calx^ seems to 
have been a cross furrow filled with " chalk ** or " lime,** drawn 
for the purpose of marking the end of the course, or, as we 
should now say, " the winning-post.** 

16. Revocari, "To be called back.*' By the foregoing 
metaphor Cato represents that he would not return from old 
age to infancy. Carceres representing the beginning of life — 
calx the end of it. 

17. Qiwd, " A thing that.** Quod relates to the preceding 
clause. 

18. De quibus ante dixi; i, e, in the previous parts of this 
treatise. 

19. Ad Catonem meum. This son of Cato was called Ztct- 
nianus from his mother Licinia, He died when Prtttor design 
naius or Frsetor elect. 
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20. Nemo = miUus. 

21. Crematum est The Bomans originallj buried their 
dead. Burning them, however, soon became customary, and, 
at last, altogether prevailed. 

22. Quod contra, ** In opposition to which ;** t. e, whereas 
on the other hand. Observe the position of contra after the 
case it governs. 

23. Secuit ab iUo meum. Supply corpus cremari, 

24. Vereorne, "Fear that.'* 

25. PeracUo. "The completing;*' t. e. "the winding up," 
or " close.'* 
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CHAP. L 

The treatise De Amicitid was written subsequently to that 
on De Senedute, yet in the same year — viz. b.c. 44. The 
period to which it transfers us is that immediately subsequent 
to the death of Scipio, who was found dead in his bed, having 
been probably murdered, b.c. 129. 

1. Q. Mucins, was sumamed Scesvdla, by which latter name 
he is distinguished in the following dialogue. He appears to 
have been one of the most virtuous and talented Bomans of 
his day. His advice and conversation were eagerly soiJ^ht 
by his fellow citizens on all occasions of importance. When 
Cicero assmned the toga virUis at the age of seventeen, he was 
introduced by his father to Scsevola, and from that time 
attached himself to him, according to a custom then preva- 
lent, in order to be trained for public Ufe by the useful 
lessons, and no less useM pattern, of his venerable instructor. 
Thus presently we read, ±!go autem apaJtre, ^c. 

2. Augur. Names of dignities, &c. are put after the per- 
son's name, and form an additional description of him. 

3. Lcdio, See Cat. Maj. note 35, Ch. L 

4. Eram deductus, " They are said deduct ad aliquem who 
are delivered up to be instructed by him, or at least recom- 
mended to his care, so that they may be with him, and learn 
from him." Emesti Clav. Cic. 

5. Adpontificeniy Sccevolam. " To the pontifex Scwvola.]' JFVm- 
ti/kem is here put first, as it is to be brought prominently 
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forward. This ScasTola was cousin of the former, and like him 
a man of high reputation. 

6. Unum prtBstantissimum, *'Bj far the most excellent. 
Unu8 is addcKi to superlative adjectives and also to excellere, 
for the purpose not merely of increasing their force, but also 
of giving them an exclusive signification. Instead of umu we 
sometimes find umu omnium. Compare Zumpt, § 691, with 
Madvig, § 310, obs. 2. 

7. jSe hoc alias. Supply dicam, 

8. In hemicyclio. The A^mtcyc&'ttm was a semicircular (whence 
its name) alcove, erected by the ancients in their own grounds, 
and also for public use in their cities, &c. Here dami defines tiie 
locality of the one spoken of. See Rich'is Comp. to Diet, and Lex. 

9. Sedentem is in concord with iUunij which is the subject of 
incidere. 

10. Memini, This verb has multa for its object in the clause 
introduced by quum; and in that by turn the whole that follows 
from domi to ore, 

11. Utebare muUum, ** You used to be very intimate with.** 
Observe the force of the imperfect. As to the circumstance 
spoken of, see Cornelius Nepos^ Atticusj ii. 1. 

12. Capitali, ** Deadly,** "mortal*** — as affecting the copu^. 
Exposuity ffc, " Set forth for us the conversation of Lselius.** 

13. M, F, An abbreviation oi Marci Filio, 

14. Quasi qualifies ipsos, 

15. Tamquam qualifies prtBseniiJms ; coram belongs to haberi, 

16. Mecum ageres, ** xou pleaded with me;** t. e, entreat- 
ed me. 

17. Ut scriberem. "To write.** 

18. Feci non inviius. "I have done so very wiUingly.** Feci 
= scripsi. Observe that nan throws its force on tnrt^, and 
that invitus is used adverbially. 

19. Induxi senem disputantem, Induco "to introduce;** i. e. 
"to represent,** is followed by an ace. of object, and with a 
participle in concord with that accusative. See Zumpt, § 618, 
note 1, and Gat. Maj., Ch. I., note 36, 

20. Persona, "Character.'* 

21. ApHor qum loqueretur, "More fitted to speak.** See 
Cat Maj., Ch. 1., note 22. 

22. Qmm ^jus. Supply persona, 

23. Diutissime^ viz. nearly forty years: for a man became 
a senex at forty-six, and Cato died wnen eighty-four years eld. 

24. MemorahHem. A predicative adjective. 

25. Idonea qua dissereret, " Adapted for discussing.** See 
note 21 above. 

26. Disputata, Supply esse. This infinitive has for its sub- 
ject qucB^ which relates to ea ipsa. 
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27. Nescio quo pacto = iiUquo pacto. Such an expression as 
the present is often inserted parenthetically, and has reference 
to some single word, which it exclusively qualifies. The word 
here is plus. See Madvig, § 356, obs. 3. 

28. Ad senem, jnc. Observe in the present passage the studied 
alliteration. 

29. Prudeniior, " More wise." 

30. Tu velim, *' I would that you should for a little while di- 
vert your mind from me, would suppose that Lselius himself was 
speaking." From the use of the pres. subj. in independent (and 
also conditional) clauses, to denote what one does, may do, or 
will do, this tense is sometimes used in independent propositions 
to soflen an assertion — giving it a modified form, while m reality 
its nature as a fact is still held. Compare Zumpt, § 527. 

31. C Fannius, Sfc. The words commencing with C. Fan- 
nius, to the end of Ch. I., are supposed to have been added by 
some transcriber. It may have been so. Tet what is thus 
written forms a good introduction to the conversation which 
begins with Ch. U. 

CHAP. II. 

1. Sunt ista, *^ Those things are (so);'* or, as we should 
say, yes, so it is. This is a common wa^ of opening a subject, 
and supposes something, which is not given, to have preceded. 

2. Hoc. L e. appeUari et exisHmari sapientem. 

3. L. Atilium. L. (sometimes called P.) AtiHus was one of 
the earliest jurisconsults who, after Coruncanius (see Cat. Maj. 
YI.), gave public instruction in the law. He flourished about 
B.C. 200. See Smith's Diet, of Biog. 

4. Prudens. " WeU skilled." 

5. Usum. "Experience." 

6. Te autem. Supply sdmus appeUari. — Nee sicut . . . sapi' 
entem. "And (that) not just as the people, but as the learned 
are wont to call a man wise." This clause is parenthetical. 
The reference to the vtdsus is, that they would do this on very 
insufficient grounds, perhaps, while the eruditi would act only 
on due consideration. 

7. Qualem. Like the demonstrative is before the relative, 
so talis is also frequently omitted before qucdis. With sapi" 
entente therefore, we must here supply talem. Observe also the 
construction. Instead of qualis , . . nemo fuit^ we have qvalem 
neminem ; i. e. qualis is attracted into the same case as that in 
which its correlative is — here accusative — and the substantive 
which would otherwise be in the nominative before the sub* 
stantive verb, also further takes the same case as qualis has 
assumed. 
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8. Septem, These were Thales, Bias, Pitt&cns, Gleobulus, 
Solon, Chilo, Periander. 

9. Athenis tcmcui. t. e, Socrates. See Cato Major, Ch. XXI. 
note 9. 

10. Virtute inferwres. Literally, "lower than virtue;" 
hence " inferior to virtue ; " hence again ** overcome by virtue," 
meaning, human chances and events are unable to affect a 
virtuous mind. 

1 1 . Qiumam pacto. " In what manner.** 

12. Feras, Subjunctive, because the question is not that of 
the writer, but of those of whom he is speaking ; t. e. an indirect 
one. This question, as shown by ita^^ arose out of the 
general opinion entertained of tne wisdom and virtue of 
Lselius. 

13. Credo item ex fo, Sctsvola. These words are addressed 
to Scsevola apart, as it were, and have no reference to /eras, 
which speaks only of Lselius. 

14. JUis proximis Nonis. " On these last Nones." From 
this passage, and from De Divin. i. 41., we may infer that the 
College of Augurs used to meet on the Nones on matters per- 
taining to their office. 

15. D, Bruti. He was consul b.c. 138. 

16. Commentcmdi causa. " For the purpose of debating " or 
" discussing." 

17. Tu non affuisti. These are the words of the speaker ; 
and so the indicative is used. 

18. Qui solitus esses. "Who (they said) had always been 
accustomed." The use of the subjunctive in this place shows 
that the remark about Lselius being punctual before at the 
meetings of the augurs was that of the people. See Zumpt, 
§549. 

19. Sgo id respondeo, quod ammadverH, Sfc, "I tell (them) 
in reply that which I have observed, viz., that you," &c. The 
words from te to fuisse are an objectival clause in apposition 
with quod. Ego is to be stronffljr emphasized. 

20. Quern acceperis. The siH)junctive is here used with the 
relative because the demonstrative eum should be supplied 
with dolorem, 

21. Nee poiuisse non commoveri, " And that you could not 
be otherwise than deeply moved." 

22. Id refers to non commoveri, Hmnanitatis depends on 
fuisse, 

23. QubdmOem, "But that." 

24. Affuisses, See note 18 aboye^ 

25. Becti^ ^c. Supply respondes, 

26. Hoc, Kefers to what follows. 

27. IntermissU). " Interruption." 
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28. Tanium, "So mach;** meaning, so much consideration 
or importance. 

29. Si quisquam, ** If any one at all.** Quisquam and uOus 
are sometimes used after si in the places of aliquis or quis^ but 
only to increase the indefinite force attaching to the last two 
words. See Zumpt, § 700; Madviff, § 494. b. 

30. Pavlum, See Cato Major, Ch. XIX. note 12. 

31. GaUum, See Cato Major, Ch. XIV. note 34. From 
this passage it seems that he, like Faullust had lost a son or 
sons m early youth. 

32. Sed hi. Supply hdere mortem. 

33. In pueris. '* In the (case of) boys.** 

34. Viro. See Cato Major, Ch. XXIIL note 19. 

35. Cave CcUoni anteponas. " Beware that you do not prefer 
to Cato.** See Cato Major, Ch. XXII. note 2. 

36. Ne istum quidem ipsum. " (No,) not even that very 
man.** Observe that ne . . . quidem often follows a negation 
without cancelling it. The object of ne quidem in such a con- 
struction is to separate some special idea from the general, 
negative, and to bring it prominently forward. (See Kiddle*8 
Diet., and Madvig, § 460. obs. 2.) Here there is a general 
negation: "Do not prefer to Cato** — anyone. So Uiat by. 
ne quidem especial prominence is attached to the person desigr 
nated by quem Apollo^ jrc, t. e. Socrates. See above, note 9. .> 

37. Hujus. t. e. Cato. — lUius, i. e. Socrates. In general, 
hie refers to the latter, as being nearer, Ule to the former, as 
being further off; but when, as here, the former is nearer to 
the speaker's or writer's idea, hie takes the meaning here as- 
signed to it. See Madvig, § 485. a. 

CHAP. m. 

1. ^i negam me moveri = Si dicam me non moveri. "If I 
should say that I am not affected.** The inference hence is, 
from the use of the present subjunctive in thb conditional 
statement, " but I do not intend to say so : ** for with the idea 
that "I can** is given the intimation "I shall not.** See 
Madvig, § 347. b. 

2. Qmm recti. Literally, " how rightly ; ** i. e. with wliat 
degree of correctness. 

3. Viderint. The perfect subjunctive, used as an imperative. 
See Zumpt, § 529, note. By sapientes are meant the Stoic 
philosophers. 

4. Sed eerie mentiar. "But (were I so to say) I should 
assuredly tell a falsehood.** 

5. Non egeo. " I am not in need of.*' 

6. Ipse^ which is the subject of cansohr^ shows that espec^d 
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force attaches to the subject. See Zumpt, § 696. — Quod, 
" (vizO that." 

7. Careo, " I am without ; " t. 6. 1 am free from. 

8. Amantis. Gren. dependent on est 

9. Cum illo . . , actum esse praclare. Literally, " that with 
him it was done right well ; t. e, that all things went right 
well with him. Compare Cic. in Yerr. v. 51. : IiiteUigat secum 
actum esse pessime, 

10. Optare vellet " He intended to wish for." Fofo, like 
the Greek b4\m, implies, not a ^^ willingness," but an " inten- 
tion " or ** purpose. The separate meanings of voh and opto 
are here clearly given. 

11. Quod fas essety SfC, " What it was lawful for a human 
being to wish for ; " or, more finely, " for which it was con- 
ceded by Heaven to a human being to wish." For fas means 
** divine law " — " the will of heaven." 

12. Adolescens, " While a youth." 

13. Ante tempus, Fortv-two was the legitimate age for 
becoming consul. Scipio, however, was created consul at the 
age of tmrty-six, b. g. 147. 

14. Iterum sibi, Sfc, *'0n the second occasion, at a time proper 
for himself, almost too late for the commonwealth." By suo^ it 
is commonly said that an intei'val often years is intended, that 
being the lapse of time which the law required to take place 
between any one's first and second consulate. It may, how- 
ever, also mean the proper, accustomed, or ordinary age ; for 
fifty years must have been the age of Scipio in his second con- 
sulate — the average age of its attainment for the first time ; 
for, while forty-two was the minimum assigned for it, they were 
few, comparatively speaking, who became possessed of tms dig- 
nity so soon. By pcene sero there is most probably an allusion 
to the long-continued siese of Numantia by an overwhelming 
force, and nevertheless me failure of all military operations 
against it, till Scipio was appointed to the command of the 
investing army. See Florus, ii. 18. 

15. Duabus urbibus eversis, i, e, Carthage and Numantia. 
From the first Scipio obtained the cognomen of Afncanus^ from 
the second that of Numantwus, Yelleius says (ii. 43) : Exdsd 
Carihagine et Numantia, ab alterius nos metu, auerius vindicavit 
contumeliis. 

16. Quid dicam. See Cato Major, Ch. XY. note 13. 

17. FaciUimis. " Most courteous." 

18. De pietate in matrem, *^ Respecting his affection towards 
his mother ; " t. e, his own, not his adopted mother, to whom, 
when in his power, he made the most liberal gifts. Hie whole 
story is related by Folybius, xxxii. 12. 

29. Liberalitate in sorores. On the death of his mother, 

H 8 
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Scipio gave up the whole of her fortune to his sisters. See 
Poljbius, xxxii. 14. 

20. BonUate in suos. Alluding, probably, to his generous 
conduct towards the sisters of his father by adoption, and his 
brother Fabius, as related by Polybius, xxxii. 13, 14. 

21. Mosrore funeris. Cicero (Pro Miione, 7) says : Qiaim 
P. Africano domi sua quiescenti ilia noctuma tns esset lUataf quis 
turn rum gemmt ? quis non arsit More f So Val. Max. iv. i. 12 : 
Quum interemptum Scipionem conclamari audisset (Metellus)^ in 
publicum 86 proripidt, mcestogue vulta et voce confusa^ " Concur^ 
rite, concurrite" inquit^ '^ cives : mcenia nostrce urhU eversa svnt, 
Sdpioni enim Africano intra suos penates quiescenti nefaria vis 
iUcUa est" 

22. Disserere. A species of historical present, whereby the 
past is represented as present. 

23. Viriditatem, " Greenness ; " t. e, " freshness." The ex- 
pression '^ a green old age " is now also in use amongst 
ourselves. 

24. Diebus, quos celeberrimos, Sfc, Properly celeberrimos and 
hstissimos ought to be in the same clause and case as diehus ; 
but as the mative has a special reference to them, they are 
attracted into the same clause with it. See Madvig, § 320. obs. 

25. Moriendi autem sensum, Sfc, See Cato Major, XX. 74. : 
Jam sensus moriendi, Sfc, 

26. Qmtm dindsso senatu, SfC, ** When, after the senate had 
been dismissed," &c. He had been proposing in the senate a 
measure that would have had the effect of invalidating the law 
of Tib. Gracchus. For this he had been inveighed against by 
Carbo and his party ; on which occasion the people were so 
exasperated with him, that, on his expressing lus approval of 
the death of Gracchus, they cried out " down wita the ty- 
rant ! " On the evening of that eventful day he is supposed 
to have been murdered. 

27. Potiiis qttdm ad inferos, ^c. The popular belief was, that 
at death the soul descended to the shades below, and had its 
station assigned it there according to the deeds of its body in 
life. There was a place of eternal torment for the grossly bad ; 
a place of purgation for those who had some good mixed with 
their bad qualities; and there was a place of bliss for the 
virtuous. But to none of these, it was thought, ought Scipio 
to have gone ; he ought to have been conveyed to the upper 
regions, &e abodes of the celestial deities themselves. 
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CHAP. IV. 



1. Nequa enim s non enim. 

2. Nuper. *' Becentlj,** meaning Dicflearchus and Demociitus. 
See Tusc. Qusest. i. 9, &c. 

3. Omnia morte deleri. i, e. All those things which belong 
to a man while alive. 

4. Plus, i, e. Than those qui hac nuper disserere efxperunt. 

5. Si arbitrarentur. Instead of the imperfect in the subor- 
dinate proposition, we should have expected the pluperfect, 
arhitrati assent, lliis use of the imperfect does not, however, 
show that the action betokened by it is to be considered as 
preceding that of the pluperfect in the leading proposition, but 
as contemporaneous with it. Sometimes such an imperfect 
points out an action as being of some duration. See Madvig, 
§ 347. b. obs. 2. 

6. JEorum, t. e. the Italian philosophers, of whom Pythagoras 
was the parent. 

7. Magnam OrtBciam, This term was applied and confined 
to those districts belonging to the Greek cities in Italy : these 
lay principally on the shores of the Gulf of Tarentum. It, 
however, also included those on the west coast, viz. Cumss, 
Naples, &c. See Cato Major, Ch. XXI. 

8. Qui non turn hoc, ^. ^^ This sentence of Cato must be 
understood definitely about the immortality of the soul. He 
glances, it seems, at the inconstancy of the philosophers, and 
particularly at the custom of the Academics, who were wont to 
mdulge in contrary discussion about the immortality of the 
soul, as well as about other things.** Lbnz. 

9. Philusy t. e, L. Forius Philus, who was consul b. c. 186. 

10. ManiUus, i, e. M* Manilius, who was consul b. g. 149. 

1 1 . Triduum. Ace. of duration of time. 

12. Extrerman. *' The close.** A neuter adjective used 
substantively. 

13. Qu(B. "And these things." 

14. Moerere, Substantival mfinitive of the nominative case. 

15. Ne. « That.'* 

16. Invidi, Gen. dependent on sit, 

17. Ut , , , sic, " As on the one hand ... so on the other.** 

18. Oaudemus . . . ketdbitur, Chxudeo refers to a particular 
matter ; Itetor to the general tone of feeling. 

19. Dum erit, ** While it shall be (in existence).** — Cum 
iUo actum est optime. See Ch. TTT. note 9. 

20. Quern, Subject of exire. 

21. Fuerat, Here we should have expected the subjunctive 
fvisset The indicative is used to give reality to the expression. 

22. Introieram, Supply in vitam, 
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23. Ed magis est cordi, '* Is so much the more pleasing ; 
literaUj; '* is so much the more to the heart.** 

24. Vix tria out quatuor paria^ 8fC, " Scarcely three or four 
pairs of friends.** History speaks especially of Theseus and 
Pirithous, Achilles and Patroclus, Orestes and Fyl&des, Damon 
and Pythias, Felopidas and Epaminondas. 

25. Istud. Supply /ore from the preceding sentence. 

26. Feceris. Future-perfect indicative. 

27. Spero item SccbvoUb* Fully: Spero item quod SctBvoUs 
pergratum feceris, 

28. Soles. Supply disputare, 

29. JDisputaris. Future-perfect. 

30. Qratumadmodum feceris, i. e. si de amiciiid disputdris. 



CHAP. V. 

1. Non gravarer, " Should not be reluctant.*' 

2. Ipse. See note 6, Ch. ILL 

3. Confiderem. A negative inference is deducible here. 

4. Eaque Gracorum for eorumque Oracorum. Cicero (De 
Finibus» li. 2) says : Primus est ausus Leontinus Gorgias in con" 
ventu poscere qvuBsHonem, By doctorum it seems those are 
meant who are well-skilled in dialectics, and have great powers 
of reasoning, but who care little whether they espouse th^e 
side of truth or error. 

5. Ut lis ponatur, &'c. ** That there be put (t. e. assigned) 
to them that about which to dispute, however suddenly.** So 
Cicero (De Orat. i. 33) says : Etsi utile est etiam suMtd smpe 
dicere, tamen utilius sumto spaUo ad cogitandum paratius atque 
accuratius dicere. 

6. Censeo petatis. *^ I give it as my opinion that you should 
seek.** The submnctive, either witn or without ut, usually 
follows censeo. The infinitive active is not generally found, in 
prose, after this verb ; yet it is sometimes, as — VeJle et censere 
eos discedere ah armis. Sail. Jug. ch. xxi. 

7. Ut anteponaiis, " To prefer.** 

8. Aptum^ conveniens, /' Fitted, suited.** 

9. ifisi in bonis, Sfc. ** That, except in the good, friendship 
cannot exist.** Observe that it is only in the case of negative 
statements or negative questions that nisi is used in the sense of 
prceterquam. See Zumpt, § 735. and Madvi^, § 442. c. obs. 2. 

10. Ad vivum reseco. Literally, ** cut back to the quick ; " 
t. e. pare down the matter so close, viz. in aflirming tne con- 
sequences involved in the preceding statement. — Nisi.' " Ex- 
cept.** See preceding note. 

11. C. JFiAricium, §fc. See Ch, VL note 7. 
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12. Ad istorum nortnam, ** According to the rule of those 
persons.** Zumpt (^ 701) states that the origin of iste being 
used as a term of disapproval or contempt is to be assigned to 
its frequent use in the speeches of advocates in courts of justice 
with reference to the opposite party. 

13. Nisi, See note 9, above. 

14. Pingui Minerva. Literally, '* With a fat (t. e, a heavy 
or stupid) Minervsu** A proverbial saying, as is shown by id 
aiuntj meaning no subtle or intricate disputation, but one 
according to the plain common way of thinking and of handling 
a subject. Thus Hor. Sat. ii. 2, 3 : Rusticus, abnormis sapiens 
crassdqtte Minerva ; where Anthon says — ** The phrase craasa 
Minerva is meant to designate one who has no acquaintance 
with philosophical subtleties or the precepts of art, but is 
swayed by the dictates and suggestions of plain native sense.** 
As to ^^jatness^^ implying dulness, see Hor. Sat. ii. 6. 13 : — 

Hdc prece te oro^ 
Pingue pecus domino facias^ et cetera^ pr ester 
Ingenium, 

15. Ut aiunt. Supply homines. " As men say,** or " as the 
saying is.** This form of words points out a popular saying or 
proverb. Thus De Ofif. i. 31 : Nihil decet invito, ttt aiunt, Mi' 
nervd ; id est adversante et repvgnante naturd. So Acad. i. 4 : 
Nam etsi nan sus Minervam^ ut aiunt ; tamen inepte, qitisqvis 
Minervam docet. 

16. Nee sit = et (ut) non sit. 

17. Magna constantid. Ablative of the quality. 

18. Hos. Supply esse. — AppeUandos. Supply esse. 

19. Putemus, " Let us think. * Subj. pres. used adhortatively. 

20. Sequuniur, Most editions have sequantur. As, however, 
Leelius is using direct, not indirect, speech, the indicative is to 
be expected, as Gremhard has given it. 

21. Ita, " Thus ; '* i. e. for this end or purpose. 

22. Ut esset. " In order that there might be.** 

23. Major autem. i. e. tU major autem esset inter omnes 
societas. 

24. Ut quisque, 8fc, Literally, ** As each approached near- 
est;** t. e, the nearer the relationship that existed. The 
subjunctive is used because the verb m the leading clause 
(esset) is in the subjunctive. 

25. Potiores is predicated of cives. 

26. Propinqvi. Supply sunt potiores. 

27. Hoc, ** Herein.** 

28. Propinqiiitati. Dat, dependent on pnestat, 

29. Propinquitaiis manet. One cannot but here reeal to 
mind Frov. xviii. 24 : '* A man that hath firiends must sho^ 
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himself friendly ; and there is a friend that sticketh closer than 
a brother." 

30. JwngaHr, The common reading vajungeretur; and if it 
be the right one, we must look on eonSuda est and iMucta ett 
as aorists ; in which case we shall have Lelius here giving a 
merely historical narrative : " The matter was so compressed and 
reduced into so narrow a space that all affection was united 
either between two persons or between few.*' This, howeyer,^i8 
evidently not the meaning of Cicero ; the whole of the context 
going to prove that he is speaking of an existing state of things 
consequent upon certain proceeSngs on the part of Nature — 
viz. that from what Nature has done in man, affection is 
restricted to two, or at any rate does not extend beyond a 
small number. Accordingto this view, the present subjunctive 
is required — jungatur. This reading is given in the Codex 
Yimariensis ; and it is adopted in the text. Hence we render : 
'* The matter has been so compressed and brought into so narrow 
a space, that the entire affection is united between two or be- 
tween few ; ** t. e, the whole of the affections are bound up 
between — limited to — two or only a small number of friends. 



CHAP. VL 

1. Omnium dimtiarum^ ffc, '^ The utmost agreement in all 
things pertaining to Gods and men, together with goodwill and 
affediion." The genitive of a substantive dependent on a pre- 
ceding substantive is of two kinds, — "objective " or "subjective." 
The objective genitive denotes that which is acted upon by the 
" feeling" (as here) or " qction" denoted by the former sub- 
stantive. This genitive is dependent principally on substantives 
derived from verbs transitive, and so governing an accusative ; 
but sometimes also, as here, on substantives derived from other 
verbs than those requirii^ an accusative. For the " subjective" 
genitive, see below, note 4. 

2. Hand scio cm . . , mhU, " Perhaps nothing." See Cato 
Major, Ch. XVI. note 20. The prevailing reading here is 
quicquam ; but mhil has mmierous MSS. in its favour. (See 
Ziumpt, $ 721.) It is therefore adopted for the reasons that 
will be foimd in the note on Cato Major to which reference is 
above made. 

3. Bonam valeiudinetn. Videtudo^ alone, mea^ " health " 
generally, whether bad or good. Hence the employment of the 
adjective to point out in idkat power it is employed. 

4. Behiarum hoCy Sfc, " This last matter, maeed, belongs to 
the beasts " — t. e. to prefer pleasure. This genitive is the 
possessive genitive, one division of the " subjective " genitive, 
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which may be shortlj characterised as that which does some- 
thing, or to which, as here, something belongs. 

5. lUa aiUem tuperwra, *' But those former matters,*' viz. 
the preference for riches, &c. 

6. Caduoa et inceria. These are predicative adjectives. 

7. TemerikUe. « The haps " or " chances." 

8. Quipommt, ** Who are (now actually) placing.** 

9. lUi. Supply faciunt as the representative of in viriute 
summum bonum ponunt, 

10. EtgignU et eontinet *'Both engenders and holds to- 
gether." 

11. Interpretemur, metiamur, numeremus^ omittamus. The 
subj. is used in the 1st pers. plur. of the above verbs to express 
an adhortation, — " Suppose we," " Let us,"&c. 

12. J)octi, t. €. the Stoics. Supply faciunt 

13. Habentur. The speaker's assertion; hence the use of 
the indicative. So with reperiuntur presently. 

14. PauUos. See Cato Major, Ch. YI. note 5. 

15. Catones. See Cato Major, Ch. I. note 33. 

16. Oallos. See Cato Major, Ch. XIY. note 34. 

17. Scipiones, See Cato Major, Ch. IX. note 25. 

18. Phihs, See above, Ch. IV. note 9. 

19. Quijjotest, ^c. " How can (that) life be worth living ? " 
Vita vitaUs is the ^os afiiaros or oh fiurrhs of the Greeks. VSalis 
is predicated of vita, 

20. Qiu8 non conqmetcat, '' Which does not repose." Ob- 
serve the use of the relative and subjunctive in consequence of 
the demonstrative which may be supplied with vUa, See 
Zumpt,§558. 

21. Quid dvlciu8, S(X, *' What is more delightful than to 
have (one) with whom one may dare so to converse about all 
matters as with one's self.** So that a friend is here represented 
as an alter ego. Observe the use of the subj. audeas after the 
indefinite quvcvm. Observe also that qvicum is always used of 
some indefinite person, &c. ; when reference is made to some 
definite person, &c., then qtuocvm is employed. Audeas itself 
also is used indefinitely of some second person. 

22. Nisi haberes . . • ^t gauderet, " Except one had a 
person to rejoice." 

23. Cetera res, " The rest of the things." 

24. Divitia, ut utare^ Sfc, " Riches (are sought out) that one 
may enjoy them." Supply expetrnituririih the several nomina- 
tives. 

25. Opesy vt colare, " Power (or influence) that one may be 
respected.** In colare there is especial reference to the court 
paid by a cliens to apatronus, 

' 26. Munerihus fmgare, '^Discharge the functions." 

H 6 
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27. Non aqu&^ non igtU, Gremhard here quotes Flutarcli de 
adulatore et amico, Ch. v. : — 17 xp^ia if ^iXitf jrapevircur Ka&h d^ 
Koi \4yirai irvph^ Ka\ ^daroQ 6 0(Xoc AvayKat/ArepoQ eXyai, 

28. Qua delectai. The indicative here follows ^tuB because 
no general statement is made ; the demonstrative is not to be 
supplied in the preceding clauses, and the idea is that of tbe 
speaker himself. Compare above, not€ 20. 

29. Eorum, qmpauci. Observe the attraction of pauci into 
the relative clause. We should have expected it in the clause, 
and the case, &c. of the demonstrative. Pauci refers to Ch. IV. 
Vix tria out quatuor namincaniur paria amicorum. See also note 
24, Ch. ly. 



CHAP. vn. 

1. Qiium^tf^ plurimas^ S^c, *' And as fHendship comprehends 
(in itself) very many and very ^eat advantages, so in that 
(one) it assuredly surpasses all thmgs (viz.).*' Lselius has said 
towards the close of the preceding chapter amieitia resplunmat 
cantinet, and has there enumerated certain matters bearing on 
the point. He here restates his assertion somewhat more ^lly, 
for the purpose of more prominently showing its especial advan- 
tage. See also Ch. 23., last paragraph. There is a comparison 
here between the general introduced by mocm, and the parti- 
cular introduced by turn. Hence the employment of the subj. 
(contineat) in the leading proposition. (See Madvig, § 358, ob& 
3.) Some editions give the indie, continet Where this reading is 
found, we must consider that the two propositions are simply 
connective, and that quum is merely a correlative to turn ; both 
of them being regarded as adverbs, and together equivalent to 
et » . , . atque (not et , . , . et^ as Zumpt states) because, like 
atquCj turn also points out the particular. Compare Madvig as 
above cited with Zumpt, § 723. 

2. lUd, Supply commodUate, Ablative, pointing out that 
wherein the "excess" consisted, dependent on a verb which in- 
volves the idea of a comparison — prcBstat. On prcBstat, as con- 
taining in it the preposition prm^ depends the dative ommbus. 
Observe that Cicero uses only the dative of that which is sur- 
passed after prcestare, anteceUere, exceUere^ and antecedere. 
After anteire an accusative. is sometimes found. See Zumpt, 
§ 387. Had it been iUoy not t22a, iUa would have meant com^ 
moditcis, and omnibus meant commoditatibus ; in which case we 
should have had ceteris, or omnibus ediis. Moreover, instead of 
qudd following, qtuB would have been used. 

3. Qudd bonam spem^ Sfc "Because it casts forward the 
light of good hope into die future.** Pr<Bluceo is here tran- 
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sitiye. — Nee .... out. In negative sentences out (as also ve) 
serves to continue the nation. Hence render — *' and does 
not .... nor." See also Zumpt, § 337. 

4. Qui intuetur. Reference is here made to a person doing a 
certain thing, not who may perchance do it. Hence the in- 
dicative. 

6. Absentee adsuni. An instance of oxymoron^ or concealed 
point in the language employed. 

6. Quod est Quod refers to a definite expression, 

mortui vivunt. Hence the use of the indicative. 

7. £x quo. " And hence." 

8. E»emeri8, Future perfect. 

9. Id si minus inteUigitur. "If (as I assume) that is not 
comprehended." Minos ^ non. Si with the indicative here 
shows that the assumption is regarded as real, not left open. 

10. Qu(B domus . . . qiuB citntas. In each instance qiuB is the 
feminine ofquis. 

11. QuxB non possit. "As to be unable." Observe the use 
of the subj. mood in the relative clause af^«r an adjective pre- 
ceded by tarn in the demonstrative. See Zumpt, § 556. 

12. Agrigentinum — an Agrigentine ; t. e, Empedocles. Agri- 
gentum, called by the Greeks Acragas^ was a town of Sicily. 
— Vatidnaium. Snmly esse, **Sung." This expression is used 
because verse was the vehicle whereby Empedocles conveyed 
his sentiments. Gremhard quotes the verses. 

Uvpf Kol iJ^oip, Kal yaXa, Kol i^spoQ ijiriov i;i^oc, 
Ncuct^c ^* oiiX6fitvov Sixa t&v drdkavrov airdvni^ 
Kal ^iX<(n}f /Acrd roTffof Xcov yaiK6s re irAaros re. 

13. Fertmi, " Men say." Like the Greek \iyowri and ^our(. 

14. Qua in rerum naiurd, SfC. "That friendship drew to- 
gether, that discord scattered uiose things, which in the natural 
world and in the whole universe were stationary, and those 
which were moved;" i, e. that friendship was the principle 
which associated all things together; discord that by which 
they were dissociated one from another. 

15. Qui clamores. "What shouts (there were)." Qui is 
from quis. Supply Juerunt, 

16. Totd caved, "In (or throughout) the whole theatre." 
See Cato Major, Ch. XTV. note 27. Whence it will appear 
that totd caved = omnibus caveis ; and so as above rendered. 

17. M, Pacuvii. Facuvius, one of the most celebrated of the 
early Koman tragedians, was bom b. c. 220. 

18. Fabuld, "Play." 

19. £rat. Indie, as being a statement of the speaker oratio 
recta. 
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' 20. Quid arhitramvr. This is an exception to the ordinary 
mode of construction, by which we should here expect the future 
arbUrabimur, When the present is thus used, it appears to be 
on the spur of the moment ; so that the future is made as it 
were present, by the future action being at once determined. 
See Madvig, § 339, obs. 2. a. 

21. Nos avtem. Supply qwerimus Uta, 

22. Non inviius eqvmem. Supply feci or qu4Bsim, — Sed 
aliud, ffc, *'But the thread of your discourse is something 
different.** FUum here quite corresponds with the English 
idiom. 

23. Ttan magis id diceres .... n ... . affimses, ^ Then, in- 
deed, would you (have said and still) say that the more if you 
had been present.** Observe the use of the imperfect subj. in 
the leading proposition in the place of the pluperfect. It is 
not a repetition of an action that is here denoted by the imper- 
fect, but a continuing state. See Madvig, § 347, obs. 2, and' 
note ^, Ch. IV. Turn is here not an adverb of ** time,** but one 
denoting '^ inference.** 

24. In hortis Scipiords. ^In Scipio*s garden.** Observe 
that hortus, sing., means a kitchen-garden; horti, plural, a 
pleasure-garden. 

25. Aceuraiam, ^Elaborate.** — JusHHamj §fx, ^'(Viz.), for 
a most just man to defend justice.** 

26. Quid f AmiciHamy Spc. The usual reading here is Quid 
amicitiamf In which case we must supply either attinet 
dicere ; or diceres^ si cmdivisses eum defendentem. By the present 
punctuation the necessity of supposing an ellipse is avoided; 
while Scsevola's reply is made more animated, by the position 
assumed by amiciiiam. 

27. Amiciiiam^ S^c. Fully, amiciiiam defendere nonne facile est 
et, Sfc. Observe that nonne requires a reply in the affirmative. 

28. JSiy qui ceperit. Although it is Laelius to whom 
ScsBvola here alludes, still we must regard this as an indefinite 
expression on account of the use of the subj. ceperit Had 
Laelius been individualised, we should have had the indicative 
cepit. 



CHAP. vm. 

1. Vim hoc quidem, Sfc, "This indeed is to apply (or em- 
ploy) violence.** Alluding, sportively, to the complimentary 
expression, to which his two sons-in-law have just given 
utterance. 

2. Quid enim refert, Sfc. ** For what does it signify, with what 
(kind of) request you compel me ?** i.e. to defend friendship. 
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By qua is meant that it is immaterial whether the requests are 
jdurect, or, as here, indirect. 

3. Quum . . . turn. Here the two prepositions are simply con- 
nected. Hence quum is followed by the indicative. (Compare 
note 1, Ch. VIL 

4. Ohsistere, A substantival infinitive, the subject of est : 
difficile and tequum are both predicative of it. 

5. Uirum . . . desiderata sit. Observe the use of the subjunc- 
tive in an indirect question. 

6. Hoc, i, e* the substance of the preceding statement. 

7. Proprium amicititB. " The property (or peculiar charac- 
teristic) of friendship." Proprium is here used substantively, 
and amiciticB is not the dative, but the genitive dependent on it. 
See'Zumpt,§411. 

8. Sed omJtiqviory 8f^, ^ But there is another cause (z. e, than 
that of mutually l>enefiting) farther back (or prior or ante- 
cedent) and more beautiful, and one that has proceeded 
rather from nature (t. e. natural constitutional innuences)." 
Supply est, 

9. Amor, Laelius here lays down that love, not interest, is the 
origin of friendship. 

10. Princeps est, " Is foremost.*' 

11. UtUitatet, ** Advantages.*' — Perdpiuntur. "Are reaped," 
or "obtained." 

12. Sirnxdaiione, " By (t. e, under) the pretence." 

13. Orta, Supply esse, 

14. ^ natxard. Laelius here makes good his cdia causa, 

15. Quam cogitatione, SfH, " Than from a consideration (or 
calculation) how much advantage that thing (i. e, friendship) 
would have." UtUitatis is dependent on the neuter adjective 
quaatim. Ilia res is such a way of expression as might be sup- 
posed would be adopted by one that looked at the name rather 
than the reality of friendsmp ; — by one who regarded it as the 
channel of benefits rather than as the result of nature's mould- 
ing two persons in a similar character. 

16. Nisi , , , non. In Cicero, non nisi like ne quidem are 
usually separated by some intervening expression (whether a 
single word or a simple idea) on which nisi throws its force. It 
is, however, immaterial whether non or nisi precedes. Compare 
Ch. V. Sed hoc primum sentio^ ffc,^ and negant enim quemquam^ 
^c. See Zumpt, § 801. 

17. DetestabUi scelere. The severity of Brutus to his sons is 
well known : and Sp. Cassius was condemned by his father for 
aiming at sovereignty. 

18. Quippe quum^ Sfc. "Assuredly, since on account of vir- 
tue and uprightness we love in a certain way those even whom 
we have never seen." A reason is more forcibly assigned by 
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the vfe of ^^Bppe widi the rdative punouM (yai) ortbe 
tire eoDJimctioo (^noa.) See llidvi^ f 366. oba. 2. Zimpl^ 
SS46. 

19. C J^oftriea. See OHo Mijor, C kTL note 7. 

20. IT. Ckm. See Cato Hajor, Ch. XVL note 7. 

21. HbMOfiasi wnarpeL litmDj, *^ Makes freqaent use of 
the memorj **;£.«. habttnidlj ranembers. Obserre the me of 
die fobjimctiTe after tiie indefinite qnestioo, ^nt est 

22. Qiiaf jnn^aaai fri<2sri^ ** Tboog^ lie nerer saw tlieM.* 
This is a conception of the mind, not the statement of a fiKt. 
Hence the emplojment of the sabjimctiTe. — Tarqimmm Suptr* 
hum. The seventh and last kii^ of Bome — cmren with kit 
familj into exile, b. c. 510. See Livy, L 57, &c 

23. 8p. Casshim, Sp. Cassias Yiscellinus was three times cob- 
sol, and at the expiration <^ his third consulate is said to have 
been pot to death bj his father for having a^iired at the 
sorereigntj of Borne. It is probable, however, that his agm- 
riaa law, which was the first carried at Rome, made him hatefid 
to the patricians, who brought a capital charge against him, 
u^on which he was condemned, and suffered b.c. 485, See 
Ltvj, iL 41. 

24. OderiL Used as pres. sabj. See above, note 21. — Sp. 
MaUum, See Cato Major, Ch. XYI. note 13. 

25. Pyrrho ; ue, Pyrrhns, kins of Epirus, who, in B.c. 280^ 
accepted the invitation of the l^irentines to join them in the 
war agunst the Romans. See also Cato Major, Ch. YL 
note 7. 

26. Non ninUs, •* Not particularly," or " especially." 

27/^ Propter crvdelitatem. So at Cato Major, Ch. AX. Han* 
nibal is called crudelissinnu hostis. 

28. Oderit. Fut. perf. ind. of odi, used as the simple future, 
which latter tense is wanting in this verb. 
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L Quo8 mUmiu, This is an assertion of Cicero. Hence the 
use of the indicative. 

2. JEtiam qualifies hoste. 

3. Possint, Many editions here give j>088tmt. The subjunc- 
tive, po88inty seems, however, to be required, as the present is 
an indefinite expression. It is, therefore, adopted in the text. 

4. Naiam. Supply esse, — Quod si =t et si hoc. By what is 
now stated, a low and selfish origin is proved alien to real 
friendship. 

5. Ut nvUo egeat* ^ That he stands in need of no one." 
NuUus and tdlus are oflen used substantively for nemo and qvis" 
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qtum ; especially nuUius and nidlo ; neminis being never found, 
and nemine but rarely. See Zumpt, § 676. 

6. Posita, Supply esse. 

7. Africanus, i, e, Scipio mentioned in Cato Major. 

8. Hahebai, ** Used to have.** An action continued in 
tame past. 

9. DUexit "Loved.** The perfect of naiTalion, corre- 
sponding to the Greek aorist. 

10. Auxiti consecuJUB sunt, sunt profecUB, These perfects, 
again, are all aorists in power ; and all have reference to the 
cases of Scipio and Laelius. 

11. Sumus. Used of men generally. 

12. Ut, " In order that." 

13. Expetendam. Supply esse, 

14. IL t. e, the Epicureans. 

15. Qui referunt. The relation is here made to definite per- 
sons, though they are only covertly named in u. Hence the use 
of the indicative. 

16. Nee mirum, " And no wonder." Supply fist 

17. Suspicere. " To look up to." The power of this word is 
very considerable here. 

18. RemoveamuSy inteUigamus, Observe the use of these 
first persons plural of the present subjunctive to denote " ad- 
hortation." 

19. Ejus. " Of that person." 

20. Sint. Supply ut. 

21. Ad reposcenaum. " To make a demand in return." The 
expression is here used absolutely. 

22. Ejus ortus. i) e. AmiciticB ortus. 

23. Qttom. Supply before this word potius. 

24. CoTiglutinaret, dissolveret The inference from the em- 
ployment of the imp. subj. here is in the negative. 
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1. Disserebantur. ** Used to be discussed." Observe the 
employment of the imperfect to point out the repeated recur- 
rence of an action. So presently with dicehat. 

2. Quamquam. Observe the employment of this concessive 
conjunction, in an independent proposition, to annex a remark 
which qualifies the preceding statement. In this force it means 
*' however," " and yet," " certainly." See Madvig, § 443. 

3. Utrique. Dative dependent on expediret. 

4. Indaere. See below, note 9. 

5. Non idem sentirent. Literally, " Did think not the same 
thing ; " t. e. entertained difierent views. 
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6. Alias . . . alias, ^ At one time ... at another time.** 

7. Una cum prcetexta. The prcstexta was the dress assigned 
to bojs ; and this they wore till the age of seventeen, when 
they assumed the U^a virilis, 

8. Ponerentur^ The subjonctive in oraiio obUqua; so with 
the following subjunctives. 

9. Dirtmt. Infinitive in oratio obliqua, the verb of '* saying,** 
dicebat, being mentally supplied. See Madvig, § 403. b. 

10. UxoruB conditionis, *' Of a proposal for a wife.** 

11. Labefactari. Another instance of infinitive in oraiiQ 
obliqua ; so presently esse. See note 9, above. 

12. In honoris contentionem, "Into a contest for honour.** 
Honoris is an instance of the objective genitive. See note 1, 
Ch.VI. 

13. Amicitiis. Dative dependent on esse. 

14. Optimis quxbusque, like opHmo cmqu£^ is equivalent, to 
opHmis omnibus. 

15. Exstitisse^ nasci. See note 9, above. 

16. Quamvis qualifies honeste. 

17. Arguereniur. '^ Might (he said) be accused.** As not a 
fact but a conception is here intended, the subjunctive is here 
used instead of the infinitive. There is a return to the infi- 
nitive directly a^rwards in prqfiteri. 

18. Prqfiteriy solere, impenaere. See above, note 9. 

19. Ut omnia, Sfc. " That he said it appeared to him, not 
only the part of wisdom, but even of good fortune, to avoid 
(them) all.** Svbterfugere is a substantival infinitive of the 
accusative case before videri. 



CHAP. XL 

1. Deheat. The subjunctive is used because this is a de- 
pendent interrogation. 

2. Num. The answer expected is negative. See Cato Major, 
Ch. VI. note 39. 

3. Coriolanus. M. Coriolanus, having gone into exile, took 
refuge with the Yolsci, who appointed him their commander* 
in-chief. At the head of their forces he advanced to Rome, 
and would have taken it had he not been prevailed on by 
his wife and mother to withdraw his army. This occurred 
B. c. 488. ^^ 

4. VisceUinum. See Ch. VLLL. note 23. 

5. McBlium. See Cato Major, Ch. XVI. note 13. 

6. Ti. Oracchum. Tiberius Gracchus was tribune of the 
people B. c. 133, in which year he brought forward and carried 
the re-establbhment of the Licinian Law, which forbad any 
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one to hold more than 500 acres of the public land. He, how- 
ever, added a clause in favour of those who held it : viz. that 
two sons of such persons might each occupy 250 acres. Be- 
yond this amount (1000 acres) in each family, all was to be 
taken away and made available for the use of the people. At 
this time Attains, king of Fergamus, died; and Gracchus 

S'oposed that his property, whidi he had bequeathed to the 
omans, should be distributed among the people at large, in 
order that, by their share, the poor might be enabl^ to 
purchase cattle, agricultural implements, seeds, &c. At the 
expiration of his year of office, he offered himself again for the 
tribuneship. The senate declared this step illegal ; but he dis- 
regarded their decision. While the tribes were voting, a band 
of senators, at whose head was F. Scipio Xasica, rusned into 
the forum, dispersed the people, and murdered Gracchus. 

7. Rempublicam vexantem, *' When harassing the common- 
wealth.** This is a harsh statement ; for the land proposed to 
be divided among the people was public property, possession 
of which was usurped by the patricians, and not private pro- 
perty torn from its owners. 

8. Q. Ttibero was an opponent of Tib. Gracchus and his 
brother C. Gracchus. Against the latter of these, he delivered 
a speech when praetor. 

9. Videhamus. "We saw." This was about three years 
before the date of this dialogue. 

10. C Bhssius was a nobleman of Cumss, and a friend of 
Tib. Gracchus. He is most known for the story here given of 
him, which is also found in Yal. Max. iv. 7. 1. 

11. Hospes, See Cato M ajor , Ch. X. note 24. 

12. Aderam in consilio, "Was present at a deliberation." 

13. LcBTioti et Rupilio, These were consuls inunediately after 
the death of Tib. Gracchus (t. e, b. c. 132), and prosecuted his 
followers with rigour. Subsequently Lsenas withdrew from 
Rome to avoid the venseance of C. Gracchus, and did not 
return till after his death. Kupilius is said to have died of 
grief in consequence of his brother not having gained the con- 
sulship when a candidate for it. 

14. Deprecatum, Supine in um, dependent on venUset. 

15. TanH, Genitive of " value." It is commonly used without 
a substantive. 

16. Fecistet Subjunctive, as giving the statement of Blos- 
sius. 

17. FacieTidum. Supply id esse, — Quam nefaria vox. This 
is an objectival clause dependent on videivf, Nefaria is pre- 
dicated of vox. 

18. Itaque. This conjunction always stands first in a 
sentence. 
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19. In Asiamprofugit, *' He fled for refuge into Asia,*' ue. 
to Aristonicus, King of Pergamus, at whose recjuest he is said to 
have destroyed himself that he might not fall mto the hands of 
the Romaiis. 

20. Si peccaveris, *' Although one has done wrong.** Ob- 
serve the use of the 2nd pers. subj. in an indefinite force. 

21. Quum, "Since.** Hence the use of the subjunctiTe 
after it. 

22. Manere. Substantival infinitive of the nominatiye caae 
before est Amicitiam is its subject. 

23. Si defeceris. " If one has departed.** See note 21, abore. 

24. Quddsi rectum atatuerimus. " But if we shall have laid 
it down as right.** Rectum is in concord with the substantivid 
infinitives concedere^ impetrare^ which are of the accusative caaci 
and depend on statuerimus. 

25. Ferfectd sapientid, Abl. of quality. 

26. Simus, " We are, it may be.** Observe the use of the 
subj. present in an independent proposition in making a niod> 
fied statement. It differs but slightly from the power of the 
indie, present. 

27. Novit. " Knows.** A perfect with a present force, like 
the Greek oiSa. 

28. Papuan JEmUinifnt, ^ F^us wSSmilius was ccmsul with 
C. Fabricms Luscinius twice, as here stated, t. e. b. c. 282 and 
B. c. 278. See Cato Major, Ch. VI. note 7. 

29. CoUegas in cenmra. This was b.c. 275. During the 
time of his holding this office, Fabricius expelled from the 
senate Cornelius Rufinus (who had twice been consul), because 
he possessed ten pounds weight of silver plate. 

30. M\ Curium. See Cato Major, Ch. XVI. note 7. 

31. Ti. Coruncanium. See Cato Major, Ch. VI. note 7. 

32. Igitur. The usual position of this conjunction is after 
the first word of a proposition, or even, at times, after several 
words. Occasionally, however, Cicero assigns it the first place, 
as here. Compare in Rull. ii. 27 ; Philip, ii. 1 6. x. 10 ; Ad 
Att. vi. 1. 

33. In talibus viris. " In (the case of) such men,** i. e. men 
so excellent and celebrated. 

34. Si contendisset, i. e. quisquam horum . . . ah amico quip^ 
piamj Sfc. — Non impetratum fuisse, i. e. quod contendisset. 

35. Quum. " Since.** — lUij subject oifuerint ; sanctissimi viri 
predicated oftUi. — JEquij Sfc "And moreover, that, in an equal 
degree, it is wicked to do some such thing when requested, 
and to request (another to do it),** By tale aliquid is meant 
quod contra Jidem, Sfc; it is the accusative dependent on facere, 
jFacere is a substantival infinitive of the nommative case before 
sOf while rogatumj in concord with guemquam to be supplied, 
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comes before Jhcere as its subject. Rogare also requires quern' 
quam to be supplied for its subject. After rogare^ supply ab 
aUero^ utfaciai iale aliquid. 

36. At verb. " But certainly." 

37. Seqttebantur. " Used to follow ; " i. e. to partake of 
his views, &c. Observe the force of the imperfect. 

88. C Carbo, C. Papirius Carbo was tribune of the people 
B. c. 131, and was supposed to have murdered Scipio b. c. 129. 
After, however, the death of G. Gracchus, b.c. 121, he suddenly 
changed his political views, left the popular party, and sided 
with the aristocracy. 

89. C Cato. A grandson of Cato Major, and consul b.c. 114. 

40. Nunc, As this dialogue took place shortly after the 
death of Scipio, b. c. 129 — three years after the death of 
Tib. Gracchus — it must be supposed that C. Gracchus had 
now thrown off that timidity which appears to have oppressed 
him for some time after his brother was killed. It was not, 
however, till three years subsequent to the date at which this 
conversation is supposed to have taken place that he bore office, 
▼iz. b. c. 126, when he was quaestor. 

41. Acerrimus, Used in an adverbial force. 



CHAP. xn. 

1. Sanciaiur. *' Let ... be enacted.** 

2. Lange prospicere, *' To look forward to, in the far dis- 
tance.'* 

3. Deflexit enim, Sfc. *' For the custom of our ancestors has 
already turned aside, just a little, from the practice and career 
(adopted by them)." SpaHum and curriculum are used meta- 
phorically, the first meaning, literally, ** a race-course,** then ^* a 
race,** then " a career,** then " practice, &c.** The other means, 
1. a chariot; 2. a chariot-race; 3. a race-ground for chariots; 
4. a course, career, &c., of any kind. 

4. Vel regnamt is quidem^ ^c. " Or rather he indeed of 
whom I just spoke did reign during a few months.** The single 
vel is often used by Cicero to correct a previous statement. 
The pronoun is is at times used of a person when, after some 
preliminary notice, we come to some fact connected with him. 
(See Madvig, § 484. a.) Menses is the accusative of duration 
of time. In the term regnamt there is an allusion to the great 
power exercised by Ti. Gracchus at Rome, especially during his 
tribuneship, and which Cicero thus compares to that of a ung. 
Perhaps, too, it may be employed to give sanction to the report 
raised against him by his political adversaries, that he actually 
aspired at sovereign^, because, when attacked by his enemies, he 
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kept pointing to his head. Of this action Flatarch says — Airtiv 
Suidxffia rov TtjSi/MOV . . . i^iov rhv ^Trarov rf irSXet (ictideiv Kai 
KardKvsiv rhy rltpavvov. But Floras gives a more probable 
version of the affair : Qaum in Capttolium profvgisset^plebemque 
ad defensionem salutis sucBf manu caput tarigens, hortaretvar^ pr€B' 
buit speciem regnum sibi et diadema poscentis ; atque ita, duce 
Scipume Nasicck, cancitato in arma popido, quasi jure oppressus 
est, Flor. iii. 14. 7. 

5. Num. See Cato Major, Ch. VI. note 39. 

6. Quid in P, Scipionem effecerint. "What (it was that) 
they effected against r. Scipio." This Scipio, who headed the 
attack on Tib. Gracchus, was sumamed Serapio, After tiie 
death of Gracchus, so deep was the odium excited against him 
that the senate sent him on a pretended mission into Asia, 
though, as he was pontifex maximus, he ought not to have 
quitted Rome. He never returned, but died at Fergamus. 

7. Quid expectem. " What to expect." This expression 
shows that the tribuneship of C. Gracchus, at the date of this 
dialogue, was looked on as certain. It did not occur till six 
years later, b. c. 123. 

8. Non libet augurari. " It pleases me not to forbode.** 

9. TabeUa was the tablet or ballot-ball by which it was pro- 
vided, in the later times of the republic, that the votes should 
be given, in order that the people might not be restrained in 
the exercise of their privilege. 

10. Gabinid lege. This Gabinian law was passed for the 
purpose mentioned in the preceding note, B.C. 139, or ten 
years before this dialogue took place. It had reference to the 
bestowal of honours. It was proposed by Q. Gabinius, a 
tribune of the people. — Cassia, This law was proposed b.c. 137, 
by L. Cassius Longinus. It extended the operation of the 
Gabinian law to Si cases except those for treason. The 
effect of these two laws was to restrain and diminish the power 
of the nobles ; and to this there is reference in the words of 
quanta sit facta lobes, which indeed may be regarded as a la- 
mentation over the fallen fortunes of the aristocratical party. 

11. His resistatur. Literally, " It may be resisted to these ; " 
i. e. how head may be made against this state of things. 

12. Quorsum htec. Supply narro or dico, 

IS, Bonis, Dative dependent on pr^ct^'^n^um. 

14. Ignari, " Without knowing it," " ignorantiy." Observe 
the use of the adjective for the adverb. 

15. Ut , , . ne exisiiment, ** Not to think." 

16. AUigatos. Supply esse, 

17. Minor, Swppj pcena siatuenda est 

18. BeUo Persico, S^c. i, e, at the battle of Salamis, b.c. 480. 
Themistocles was ostracised, b.c. 471. 
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19. Viginti anms anti. "Twenty years before;" t.<». b.c. 
491 : that being the year in which Coriolanus was impeached 
and condemned to exile. Observe that the ablative in conjunc* 
tion with the adverb ante or post is used to express the time 
" before " or " after " which any thing happened. 

20. His adjutoTi ^c. This does not tally with the commonly 
received accounts ; for it is said that Themistodes destroyed 
himself because he could not forward, as he had promised, the 
plan of Artaxerxes for the invasion of Greece, while Coriolanus 
was put to death by the Yolscians because he led off their forces 
fi*om Rome, when a prosecution of hostilities would have placed 
it in their power. 

21. VeL "Even.** From the use of vel in limitations (see 
note 4, above) it came also to have the adverbial force of 
" even.** — Ham scio an aliquando, Sfc, " Will perhaps at some 
time take place.** Herein is implied a suspicion that so it will 
be. See Cato Major, Ch. XVL note 20. 



CHAP. xm. 

1. Ne exspectemus quidem, " That we do not wait indeed.** 
Ne=:ut nan, 

2. Dum rogemur, " Until we be asked.** 

3. Studium, " Zeal '* or " readiness.*' 

4. JSt adhibita pareatur. Literally, " And let it be obeyed to 
it when used; " t. e, let obedience be rendered to it. AoMbittB 
is the dative in concord with axbctoritati to be supplied, and is 
dependent on pareatur^ which is an impersonal verD. 

5. Habitos. Supply esse, 

6. MirabiKa quiaam. Subject of j^aeuisse. 

7. Argutius, "Too subtldy." Observe the force of the 
comparative, denoting the existence of a quality in too high a 
degree. 

8. Fugiendas, ^c. With this Eur. Hipp. 258, &c., is usually 
compared. 

"SLpriv y&p ^rpiaq etc ^XX^Xovf 
^iKiaQ ^vijToijg ivaKipvaaQaij 
Kai fii) vphq axpov fivt?ihv ^x^C* 
'EVKvTa ^ elvai cripytiOpa ^pty&v 
*Air6 T cjaaoOai Koi ffWTiivai, 
Th ^ virkp BvaoSiv fiiav iiSivnv 
'^vx)}v xoXeirbi' fiapOQ^ itg xiiyu 
T^o^ virepaXyu, 

9. NinUas, " Too great ;** t. e. too intimate. 
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10. Sailu superqiiej Sfc, Rerum is the genitiye dependent on 
satis : super is used adverbially : cuique depends on esse : sOtit 
superque suarum rerum is a subjectival clause before esse. 

11. AdducaSj remiUas, "One may draw in" or "towards 
one." " One may slacken." A metaphor from the management 
of horses. Observe the use of the 2nd pers. subj. in an indefi- 
nite force. So also in quum veliSy " when one wishes." 

12. Caput, " The principal thing." 

13. Parturiat unus pro pluribus. This is the 

Tb ^ vrrkp dictriSv /xiav utdivuv. 

Quern locum^ Sfc. " And upon this point I have a little befbre 
briefly touched." Locus =z Toirog, The passages referred to 
will be found in Ch. VIU., IX. 

14. Appetere. Supply aiunt. 

15. O prcBclaram sapientiam ! Spoken ironically. 

16. Reapse = re ipsa, " In reality." 

17. Neque = non. 

18. Consentaneum is predicated of aut rum suscipere, out fum 
susceptam deponere, Sfc, The two infinitiyes, suscipere, deponere^ 
are substantival ones, and form the subject of est 

19. Aspemetur, The subjunctive mood either with or with- 
out ut follows necesse est : usually without it. Necesse est may 
also be followed by an ace. with the infinitive* 

20. Utbonitas, With this and the following nominafiyes sup- 
ply aspemaiur atque odit. 

21. Videas. " One may see." 

22. Maxime dolere. " Grieve most ; " t. e, are the most 
pained. 

23. Proprium animi bene constituti, "The property of a 
well-ordered mind." See Cato Major Ch. XI. note 7. 

24. LcRtari^ dolere. These, again, are substantival infinitiyes, 
the subjects oiest, 

25. &i cadiL Si with the indicative (cadit) assumes the 
action of the verb to be a reality. 

26. Nisi . . . arbitramur, " Except ... we suppose." When 
nisi (or nisi verOj or nisi forte) introduces a correction of a pre- 
ceding statement, then it is joined to the indicative. See 
Zumpt, § 526. 

27. Qu(B causa est, cur, " What reason is there, why." This 
mode of expression is followed by the subjunctive. Here 
toUamus, 

28. Quid emm interest. " For what difference is there." 

29. Quondam, Qaidam is sometimes used with an adjective, 
as^ here, to soften down its meaning. It is also sometimes used 
with substantives for the same purposes. See Zumpt, § 707. 

30. Ut et bonisy ifc, " So that friends are both, as it were, 
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expanded by prosperity (of their finends) and (as it were) con- 
tracted by (their) misfortunes.** 

31. Non tamtum valet ut toUat " Has not so great power as 
to take away.** 

32. Non plus audm ut viriutes . . . repudientur, ^ No more 
than that virtues be rejected.** 



CHAP. XIV. 

1. Ctmtrahat amiciiittm. Literally, " Draws friendship toge- 
ther ;** i. e. " unites men in friendship.** See the latter part of 
preceding chapter. 

2. Exoriatur necesse est See note 19, Ch. XHI. 

3. Concedetur profectb verum esse. " It will be granted, in- 
deed, that it is true.** Verum is predicated of what follows. 

4. Adsciscantque, 8fc, '^And take to themselves persons 
united (to them) by, as it were, affinity and nature;** Le, natu- 
ral ties. — SimUium, Genitive dependent on appetentius. Sid 
genitive singular ofpersonal pronoun. 

5. Rapacius, ** That more grasps (at them).** The word is 
here used in a good meaning. 

6. Quasi qudifies necessariam, 

7. Qui est amicitiiBj Sfc. ''And this is the spring-head of friend- 
ship, appointed by nature.** Observe the concord of the relative 
qui with the following substantive /otw instead of being in the 
neuter, and in concord with the preceding clause. This is the case 
when the preceding clause, as here (or some cases a word in it), 
is explained by a following substantive in connection with the 
verb substantive, or a verb of " calling,** " accounting," &c., &c., 
whether in the active or passive voice. See Zumpt, § 372. 

8. Non immunis. '* Nor exempt from duties; t. e. does not 
refuse to discharge its duties. 

9. Qua etiam soleat. The relative clause is used to point 
out why it was that virtus is not inhumana. The subjunctive 
mood is therefore required, and the relative implies "since,** "be- 
cause.** Kender, " since it is wont to protect even whole peo- 
ples, and to adopt the best measures for them.'* Observe that 
etiam qualifies populos. Observe also that consulo alicui is to 
take measures for some one;** i.e. for his good: but consulo 
aUqtiem, " I consult some one ;** t. e. I ask his advice or opinion. 

10. Quod non faceret, 8fc. " And this it would not do in 
truth, if it were abhorrent from (i. e. far removed from) affec- 
tion for the people.** Observe that mi^ is an objective geni- 
tive. See Ch. VI. note 1. 

11. Qmftngunt. See note 4, Ch. VII. 

12. Non enim tam^ f^e, " For it is not so much the advantage 

I 
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acquired through a friend, as the love itself of the friend that 
delights." 

13. Quod ab amico^ Sfc. " Which has proceeded from a friend 
is pleasant.** Again see as at QuiJingtmL 

14. Si profedum est. The supposition hence is, that it has. 

15. Tantumoue abest ut^ Sfc. *^ And so far is it from friend* 
ships being cultivated.** Literally, '* And so much is it distant ; ** 
or, ^' and so far is it absent, that.** 

16. Ut ii .... qui .... indigeant .... sint, Indigecad is in 
the subj., because the clause to which it belongs, forming an 
essential part of the leading proposition, b introduced into the 
clause of which the verb is in the subjunctive. See Zumpt, 
§347. 

17. Havd scio anne. There is in this expression the utter- 
ance of a doubt. See Cato Major, Ch. XVI., note 20. 
Kender, ^ and, perhaps, it is not needful ; ** t. e, ^ and I know 
not whether even it is to be wished that, &c.** 

CHAP. XV. 

1. Non ertmi audiendu '* Must not be listened to.^ Observe 
the use of the future passive participle with a tense of sum^ to 
denote " future necessity.** jErunt is used because eUspuiabtmi 
speaks of future time. 

2. Qmm • . • . habent cognitam, ^ With which they have 
become acqutunted.** Habeo with a perfect passive participle, 
in concord with the object of Ao^eo, has the force of the 
perfect active of such participle, together with the further force 
of pointing out the state represented by the participle as exist- 
ing in present time. See Madvig, § 427. In Greek dso the 
participle is similarly joined to Ixw, but with this difference, 
that it is in concord with the ** subject** of ix^. See Jelf, 
§ 692. 

3. Qui velity ut , , , , circumfltiere. The more common mode 
of construction and interpretation here is to supply Ua with 
circumfluere, and to render '^who is willing so to be encom- 
passed .... as, &c.** The passage, however, may be rendered 
'* who is willing to be encompassed .... on condition that, &c** 
Vela is used with the relative after the indefinite expression 
guis est, 

4. JSxsulantem, '* When in exile ;** or ** being in exile." 

5. Hdbuisset Subjunctive as giving the saying of Tarqnin. 

6. Ula superbia et importunitate "=■ Quum tanta yus supertia et 
importunitas ftierit, "That being his pride and insolence;'* or 
''his pride and insolence being such, &c.** Abl. abs. See 
Zumpt, §472, n. 1. 

7. Itaqve, "Therefore;** i,e,et qubd fortwna eos pleramgue 
efficit ccBCos^ quos camplexa est. 
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8. lUu i. e. quosfortuna complexa est, 

9. Neque qmaquam^ 8fc, " Nor can any thing become more 
unendurable than a fortune-favoured sunpleton.** Observe 
the employment of the "thing" for the "person:" quidquam 
and mhU are both thus used; %. e. for quisquam and nemo. 
See Zumpt, § 675. 

10. Hoc, meaning what follows. 

11. Commodis moribus. Ablative of the quality. 

12. Imperio depends on immutari. 

13. Indulgeri is used absolutely: novts^ supply amieitiis^ is 
the dative dependent on it. 

14. Quum plurimum possint. " Since they possess the 
greatest power." Quum is here a causal conjunction. 

15. EquoSj in apposition with cetera. So also are famtdaSj 
vestem, vasa, 

16. SupeUectilem, in apposition with amicos, 

17. Quumparani. " When they provide." Qutim is here a 
temporal adverb. 

18. Cut, cujus, from quis. Parent, subjunctive, as cui is 
used indefinitely. 

19. Ejus enim, ifc, "For each of those things belongs to 
him who conquers by strength ; i, e, is superior in might. For 
the meaning of istorum we must refer to cetera. 

20. lUa ; i. e. qtuB parantur pecunid ; equi, famuli^ vesOs 
egregia, vasa preHosa. 

21. Sed h€Bc ?iactenus, " But thus far these matters." Sup-* 

gy agimus or acta sunt. See Palairet, EIL Lat., and compare 
e Div. ii. 24. 

CHAP. XVI. 

1. Constituendi sunt autem, Sfc, "There are now to be 
settled what limits are in friendship^ and what as-it-were- 
boundaries of loving."- 

2. Sententias ferri, A metaphor from the language of the 
senate-house ; as ferre sententiam ss dicere sentenitam when ap- 
plied to a senator. 

3. Ut eodem, S(*c, " That we be disposed towards friends in 
the same way as towards our ownselves." 

4. Pariter probably refers to "manner;" aqualiter, to 
" degree." 

5. Ut quanti quisque se ipse facit, 8fc, " That of as much 
value as each one himself makes (or deems) himself, of so much 
value he is made (or deemed) by friends. The clause quanti 
quisque se ipsefacit is here used of an existing class of persons : 
nence the indicative of facit. See Madvig, § 369, obs. !• 
Qmnti and tanti are the genitives of value. 

I 2 
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6. Nec enim s non enim. See Zumpt, § 808. 

7. Quam qualifies muUa. 

8. Causa amicorum. In expressions like the present, the 
dependent genitive is generally placed before catiscL The 
some remark applies to gratia and its genitive. Exceptions 
are very rarely found in Cicero ; but in Livy they occur coca* 
sionallv. 

9. Precari, tupplicare., invehi, insectari. All these are sub- 
stantival infinitives of the nominative case, and together form 
the subject of Jhmt. 

10. Vehementius, Observe the use of the comparative to 
express a very high degree. 

11. Ad calculos vocare. Pebbles, coZctiZt, were anciently used 
for the purpose of reckoning; hence the present expression 
came to mean ** to call to account,** '* to bring to a reckoning.** 
Applied to friendship, it implies to compute exactly what is (me 
to It — to measure favour bestowed by favour received — to 
show the same amount of kindness as has been shown, nether 
more nor less. 

12. Restricte. "Stringently;** "strictly.** 

13. Ne, "That;** as is its accustomed meaning after a 
word denoting fear ; just like the Greek /i^, in a similar posi- 
tion. On the other hand, ut means " that not.** Observe that 
ne implies the object of fear wiU happen : vt^ that it wUl not. 

14. j^^rcuiti/ represents something slipping out of one*s hands ; 
defluat something overflowing the measure from too much being 
poured in ; cojigeratur a heaping or piling up of benefits. The 
whole passage may be rendered : — " For it must not be feared" 
(by it, i. e. friendship), or " For one must not fear — that some- 
thmg will fall from it, or that something will flow down upon 
the ground, or that more than is equivalent will be piled 
upon friendship.** All these expressions are onlv different 
ways of saying that friendship must not be too close a <»1- 
culator. 

15. Faciat. The subjunctive is here used, because the ex- 
pression is to be regarded as made of some indefinite person ; 
or else as designatmg a mere supposition. Compare note 5, 
above. 

16. Abjeciior, fractior. See note 10 above. 

17. Nan est igitur, §fc. "It is not, therefore, the part of a 
friend to be such towards the person just mentioned as he is 
towards himself;** i.e. he must not be downcast and depressed 
towards his friend because that friend is himself downcast and 
depressed. The present passage brings out the meaning of is 
and iUe. Is means " the person just now mentioned,** me, the 
person who is the subject of our conversation generally. On 
the position of i^i^ur, see note 32, Ch. XL 
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18. JEniii et efficere, ^To exert himself, and to bring it 
about.** Tbese substantival infinitives are of the nominative 
case, and form the subject of est to be supplied. 

19. Jacentem, ** Prostrate ;** i. e. utterly downcast'* or " de- 
jected.'* 

20. Igitur. Having shown reason why the three preceding 
files were wrong, Lselius now goes on to lay down and maintain 
a further one of his own. 

21. Si prius edixero, "When I shall have first declared.'* 
The words from quid to sit form the object of edixero. Observe 
also the present force of si. It is only found in connection with 
a tense denoting future time. 

22. Negabat vocem vUam, "He used to say that no ex- 
pression.*' Observe the use of nego, where the English idiom 
employs an equivalent to dico non. It is used to express that 
a person said that something is (or teas) not, &c. Observe also 
the force of the imperfect tense. 

23. AmicititB, iJative of disadvantage, dependent on tntim- 
ciorem, 

24. Quidixisset, "Who (as he affirmed) had said.** Ob- 
serve the use of the subjunctive in speaking of an indefinite 
person ; and also the use of the pluperfect to denote what was 
a past action in past time ; t. e. past when Scipio used to speak 
of it. If dixit had been used, we should nave had Lselius 
affirming that such a thing was sidd ; while the the tense itself 
would have been used in an aorist force — the historical 
perfect. 

25. Ita amare. "To love in such a way:** so cautiously, 
guardedly, &c. 

26. Nee ver^ §fc. And, in truth, that he could not be in- 
duced to believe, that this, as was (generally) supposed, had 
been spoken by Bias.*' From the use of the negative verb, 
negabat^ in the preceding clause, we should have expected the 
present to have been coupled to it by a copulative conjunction, 
mstead of which we have a disjunctive one — nee. It should, 
therefore, be observed^ that when a negation belongs to two 
connected matters, they are often connected by a negative 
conjunction. Thus, when the first matter is introduced by non, 
•neque^ nemoy nuUus, j^c, nego, nolo, ^c, the second is often 
coupled to it by nee or neque. See also Madvig, § 458. c. obs. 2. 

27. Biante. Bias of Friend was one of the seven sages of 
Greece. Gellius (Noct. Att. i. 3.) attributes it to Cmlo of 
Lacedsemon. 

28. Amicus depends upon esse, 

29. Necesse erit cupere et optare. When necesse with a tense 
of sum is used indefinitely, t. e, of no particular person or thing, 
it is followed by an inmiitive. In other cases it takes a sub- 

I 8 
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junctiye, either with or without vL Compare Zompt, f 60S, 
note and § 625. Cupere means to entertam a wish : cptare^ to 
express it. Render *' There will be a necessity for wislung 
and desiring.** 

30. Tammidm ansas^ Sfc. *' As it were handles for fiuilt- 
finding.** Tamquam qwalifies the whole of the following ex- 
pression. 

31. Angiy Sfc, Supply necesse erit, 

32. CiQUScumque est, *'*• Whosesoever it is.** 

33. lUud potiusj Sfc, *^That rather was needful io be en- 
joined (by hun, viz.) that we should employ such care in ac- 
quiring ({. e. deciding upon) friendships.** The imperf. ad^ 
hiberemtis is here used because a past time is spoken of in 
pracipiendum/tdt; where /uit is historical perfect^ or aoriat of 
narration. 

34. JEum quern. '* Such an one as.** Is qui when thus used 
is always followed by a subjunctive. 

35. Quinetiamj Sfc. ^^ Moreover if we shall have been un- 
fortunate in selecting (friends.)** Minus = rum, 

36. Tempus, S^c. " That a time of enmities should be thought 
of;** i. e, that we should be thinking of a season when Ai>mitK»a 
might arise. 

CHAP. xvn. 

1. Utendum. SvLpply esse. *' One must use.** UtendmihaM 
here an impersonal passive force. 

2. Quum . . . turn. " As on the one hand ... so especially on 
the other.** 

3. Siqud foriund, §fc. " K by any fortuitous event it shall 
have happened that,** &c. 

4. Minus justcB = injusttB, 

5. Aut caput agatur. ^^ Either their life is at stake.** 

6. Declinandum sit de via, ** One must turn aside out of the 
way (or path).'* 

7. Modb ne, 8re. ** Provided that the utmost baseness do not 
foUow.** 

8. Est erdm quatenus, ^. ^ For there is a point up to ^Hiich.** 
Afler such an expression as this the subjunctive is used. 

9. Fama, " Character,** " reputation.** 

10. JExistimare oportet. " Ought one to deem.** The obser- 
vations made above in note 29, Ch. XVI. are applicable to 
oportet also, except that, when followed by the subjunctive, vt ib 
never found. 

11. Querebatur, qubd . . . esseiit, *' He used to complain that 
. . . were.*' Queror may be followed either by such a construe* 
tion as the present, or by an infmitive with an accusadvoi t8 
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presently— orfAtJcrc, habere^ before* each of wluch supply Ao- 
mmes. The meaning in each construction is the same. 

12. DUigentiores, " Very carefuL" Observe the use of the 
comparative to denote the existence of the quality betokened by 
the adjective, in a very high degree. 

13. Ut copras, ^. ^ So that now many goats and sheep each 
had, he was able to say.*' 

14. Adhibere, habere. See note 11, above. 

15. Signa, notas. Thus Euripides also complains. Med. 519 : 
and Hipp. 925. 

16. Cujus generis. " And of this kind.** 

17. Etjvdicare^ Src. *' And to decide on a man, except when 
proved, is difficult, mdeed." With expertum supply hondnem. 

18. Experiendum est "Proof must be obtained." 

19. lia prtBcurrit, Sfc. "By this means friendship runs be- 
fore (t. 6. precedes) trial (or decision) and takes away the 
power of proving (or proof.)** 

20. Prudeniis. When a particular class of persons has to be 
represented the plural is generally used. The singular is not 
employed in this way, except when the context precludes the 
possibdity of any comusion arising. 

21. Quo utamur^ 8fc. "And, therefore, let us use, as horses 
that have been tried, so friendships, when the character of 
friends has been in some degree proved.** 

22. In parvd pecunid. " In (the matter of a) small sum of 
money.** 

23. Sordidum. This is predicated of pecuniam praferre ami" 
citus. 

24. H(BC. i. e. honores, S^c. The neuter is employed because 
there are things without lue. 

25. Non mvitd Ula malint f ** Would not much rather have 
those ; ** i. e. honores, ifc. Observe the difference as here exem- 
plified between hie and Ula. Hcec refers above to honoresj A'c. 
because they were the last named, or nearest matters; uh^ 
again, refers to hac ; i. e. honores, ^c, because they are the 
matters first named, or furthest off. 

26. Obscuratum iri arbitranJtur. " They suppose that they 
will be hidden ;** t. e, that they will escape detection. The infi- 
nitive future passive is formed of the infinitive passive of eo, and 
of the supine ; hence it is equally indeclinable with the infini- 
tive of the present and perfect active. 

27. Non sine magna causa. " Not without great reason ;** t.e. 
in their judgment, — meaning for the attainment of potentia. 

28. DifficiUimi. " With the greatest difficulty." ^ 

29. Caiamitatum societates. " Participations in misfortunes." 

30. Ad quas, Sfc. " And there is not easily to be found the 
man who descends to these ;** t. e. and it is not an easy matter 
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to find a man who will descend from his own position, and take 
share in his friend*s misfortunes. See construction explained 
in Cato Major, Ch. Y. note 2. 

31. Ennius, Supply dicit, 

32. Levitaiis. Genitive dependent on convincunt. 

33. Bonis rebus, applies to their own condition, — tnaUs to 
that of their friends. 

CHAP. xvni. 

1. Utrdque in re. t. e, in his own prosperity and his friend*! 
adversity. 

2. Gravem, constantem, siabUem. ** Serious, consistent, firm." 

3. Simplicem^ communem, consenHentem, ^ Single-min^todi 
affable, of kindred feelings.** 

4. Multiplex, tortuosum. *^ Inconstant, full of windings ;** te. 
subtle. 

5. Non . . . movetur et natara crmsentit See note 26, Ch. XVL 
The copulative conjunction et is here used because the two 
ideas are completely blended into one, which is altogether 
affected by non. 

6. Eodem. *' At the same time.** Supply tempore. 

7. Utne. A pleonasm for ne. It is ccmmion in CioeroV 
writings. 

8. Velodisse. " Even to hate.** 

9. Sententiam, " Opinion,** " feeling.*' 

10. Ab aliquo aUatas. '* Brought forward by some one." 

11. Repellere. Substantival iimnitive : the nominative before 
est bom viri to be supplied. 

12. Semper cdiquia existimantem. *^(By) always supposing 
that something.^* 

13. Accedat hue oportet. ^* It is proper that here should be 
added.*' See note 29, Ch. XVI., and note 10, Ch. XVH. 

14. Tristitia. *^ Gloominess ; ** t. e. both in look and manner 
" austerity.*' 

15. Severitas. "Sternness.** 

16. Habet The singular is here used because both the sub- 
jects of habet are " things,** not " persons" and a single idea is 
pointed out. 

17. Ilia quidem. When, as here, qmdem stands in a conces- 
sive force with a predicate, whether verb (as here, habei^ or 
adjective, and sed follows in the adversative clause, quidem is 
for the most part not found in immediate connection with such 
verb or adjective, but has one of the pronouns corresponding to 
that word of which the predicate is conceded prefixed to it. 
Zumpt calls this a pleonasm : it is rather an idiomatic expres- 
sion of the Latin language. See Zumpt, § 744: Madyig,^ 

§ 489, b. 
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18. ChavUatem, ** Seriousness of deportment** — "dignity 
of appearance.'* 

19. Sed amicitia, §fc. "But friendship ought to be very 
unbending, and very frank, and very agreeable, and very in- 
clined to every kind of courteousness and affability.** 

CHAP. XIX. 

1. Subdijficilig. " Somewhat difficult.** Observe the force 
of the sub m composition. It corresponds to that of the Greek 

2. Num quandoj jrc. " Whether at some time or other new 
friends, worthy of friendship, are to be preferred to old ones (in 
the same way), as we are accustomed to prefer young to aged 
horses.** The question is here an open one, without any m- 
clination either to the affirmative or the negative. See Cato 
Major Ch. YI. note 39. The subjunctive sint is used because 
this is an indirect interrogation. See Zumpt, § 552. 

3. VeterrinuB qtusque =^ veterrinuB omnes. As to the senti- 
ment, compare Eccles. IX. 10. " Forsake not an old friend, for 
the new is not comparable to him. A new friend is as new 
wine ; when it is old thou shalt drink it with pleasure.** 

4. Qws vetustatem ferunt. "Which bear age;** ue. which 
will do to keep. Some would spoil by bein^ kept. 

5. Quod dicitur. " Which is said." This is a way of intro- 
ducing a common saying or proverb. It corresponds in f<»rce to 
ut aiunt, 

6. MuUoa modioSi ^c, "Many measures of salt must be 
eaten together ; ** t. e, people must long sit at the same table — 
long live together before they can be assured of the real exist- 
ence of friendship between them. The modius, according to 
Smith (Diet, of Ant.), was equal to about one-fourth of a bushel, 
English measure. At the present day, in the East, " eating 
salt** at a man's table is considered a pledge of friendship be- 
tween the two parties. 

7. Novitates = runxs amicUim, ^^,^. 

8. HjUb quidem. See note 17, Ch. XVULL 

9. Vetustas = Vetus amicitia. 

10. Maxima. "Very great.** Predicated of m», and de- 
pendent on est. 

11. Quin ipso equo. " Tea, in the case of the very horse.** 
See beginning of cnapter. 

12. Jfemo est, ffc. " There is nobody who does not more 
willingly use that one which he has been accustomed (to use.)** 
Supply uti after consuevit. Utatur is the subjunctive after the 
indefinite expression nemo est. Quo refers to the definite or 
particular horse ; hence the indicative consu£viL 
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13. Std. "Moreover." 

14. Maximum, " The greatest (or cbief ) thing.** 

15. ExceUentuB, ^ Excellencies ; ** i . e. se veral specieB of ex- 
cellence. Compare Cato Major, Ch. XYUL note 9. 

16. QuaUs. Snpplv exceUentia, 

17. Crrege, " Eiock ; ** t. e, company or society. 

18. Philo, See note 9, Ch. IV. 

19. Bupilio. See note 13, Ch. XL 

20. Mummio, This was Sp. Mummius, the brother of L. 
Mummius Achaicus, the conqueror of Greece. He is agsin 
named at Ch. XXVIL 

21. Q. Maximum, i, e, Q. Fabins Maximus .^jmilianus. He 
was the eldest son of Fanlus ^milius, the father of Scipio; and 
was adopted by Q. Fabius Maximus Cunctator, the great oppo- 
nent of UannibaL See Ch. XXY. 

22. Inventi, Supply sunt, 

23. MvJUo8 annos. Accusative of duration of time. 

24. Duxerurd, *' They deemed.'' Thus Romulus and Re- 
mus among the Romans ; ^gisthus among the Greeks. 

25. Qum =s et hoc 

CHAP. XX. 

1. Factum. ^^ Has been done." Supply ene. 

2. Odiosum, Predicated of gentu. 

3. QiuB, i. e. officio, 

4. Summittere. *• To let down ; " or " lower." 

5. Inferior es = mU inferior es sunt. 

6. ExtoUere. ** To raise themselves ud." Supply 96. 

7. Contemnendos, " Must be despbed. 

8. lUe. Supply possit, 

9. Quamvis licet exceUas, Quamtns is here used adverbially, 
" however much ;" and it is joined to licet to increase its force. 
The literal rendering therefore is ; " you may excel, however 
much it is permitted (you) ; " or " you can ; ** t. e, however 
much you may excel. See Zumpt, § 574, note. 

10. Omnes tuos, "All yours;" i,e, all belonging to you, 
whether friends or relations. 

11. P. Rutilium. See note 13, Ch. XI. 

12. Ejus. "His," or "of him;" i.e. of Rupilius. See 
reference as given in preceding note. 

13. Possis. "One can." Observe the use of the second 
person of the subjunctive in an indefinite force. 

14. Pike, See Cato Major, Ch. XVI., note 33. 

15. Habere oportet. See note 10., Ch. XVH. 

16. Pcsdagogus, This was the name given to the slave who 
superintended the general conduct of a boy, accompanied him in 
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his walks, conducted him to school, &c. It is derived from frdis 
and dyw, 

17. Quanta maxima = quam maxima. Cicero uses this mode 
of expression only when tantits precedes. 

18. NeopioUmus. Neoptolemus or Fyrrhus, the son of 
Achilles. 

19. Lycomedem. Ljcomedes, king of Scjros, in Euboea, was 
the father of Deidamia, the mother of Neoptolemus. Neopto- 
lemus was educated in his grandfather's palace; and m)m 
thence he was taken by Ulysses, as it had oeen foretold that 
he and Philoctetes were necessair for the capture of Troy. 

20. Apud (psem. ** At whose house, " or ** palace,** as he was 
a king. So in Greek va^ f, 

21. Parum Justus. "Not perfect,*' or rather "not perfect 
enough.** 

22. Et quid postules^ §cc, " Both what one may require of 
a friend, and what one may allow to be obtained from oneself.** 



CHAP. XXI. 

1. Redundet infamia. ''The disgrace may (perhaps) over- 
flow ; ** t. e. fall upon. 

2. Sunt remissione^ 4*0. " Must be washed out (t. e. wiped 
out) by relaxation (or intermission) of intercourse." 

3. DissuendcB^ discindenda, " Unpicked (literally, unstitched) 
— cut asunder.'* 

4. Nisi , . .ui. " Except ... so that.** 

5. Facienda sit. Both the subjects are " things.** Hence the 
use of the singular number. 

6. Morum aut studiorum commutaiio quiBdam. " Some alter- 
ation of (t. e. in) character and pursuits.'* See note 1, Ch. VI. 

7. Facta erit . . . intercesserit . . . cavendum erit. " Compare 
note 1, Ch. XV. 

8. In reijmbliciB partibus, Sfc, "Disagreement shall have 
intervened in state-parties;* t.e. in reference to. Partes, 
plural, is used especially to denote a " party ** or " faction " in 
the state. Intercesserit is the friture-perfect indicative. 

9. Depositee, susceptce. In each instance supply esse, 

10. BeUum gerere, " To wage war ;*• i. e. to be engaged in 
bitter hostilities against. 

11. Qaicum, See note 21, Ch. VI. — Vixeris. "One has lived.** 
Perfect subjunctive. 

12. Ah amicitid, ifc. " Scipio, as you are aware, had with- 
drawn himself, on my account, from the friendship of Q. Pom- 
peius.** This Pompey, who was consul b. c. 141, was the 
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ancestor of Pompey the Great. The conduct hjr whidk he 
forfeited the friendship of Scipio was this : — Lseliua intended to 
offer himself for the consulslup ; upon which his friend Scipio 
applied to Pompey to support nim, provided he himself did not 
intend to seek the office. This Pompey said he had no intention 
of doing, and promised to use his influence for Scipio*8 friend. 
Instead of doing so, he solicited and obtained the consulship for 
himself. 

13. CoUega nostra, Metellus was the colleague of Sci^no Bad 
Lslius in the augurship. 

14. MeteUo, Q. Ca^cilius Metellus Macedonicus — a man 
who filled all the hi^h offices of the state with reputation and 
glory. He is often mstanced by ancient writers as an extraor- 
dinary example of prosperity and good fortune. 

15. Non acerha is equivalent to an accessory (Mroposition^^ 
qucB non acerba erai. 

16. Danda opera est ^ An effi^rt most be made.** Literally, 
** help is to be given." 

17. Discidia, "Rendings asunder.** 

18. JEvenerit, Fut. peri, indicative. . 

1 9. ExstinctiBj oppresses. " Put out," — " crushed." 

20. Etiam. ^^Even." It qjdai]i^ea in graves inimieiiiag* 

21. Non qui, i. e. non is qui, 

22. Cauiio, provisio, ^* Means of guarding against • • . tmj 
of obviating." 

23. Ut ne. See note 7, Ch. XVIII. 

24. Non dignos. " The unworthy." 

25. Diligantar. Subjunctive afler causa cur, 

26. Qucd sit omni, ^c, " What is in every part Oomplete 
of its kind." Sit is in the subjunctive, as u/ is to oe supplied in 
the demonstrative clause. 

27. Omnia praclara rara. i. e. omnia praclara sunt rara^ In 
his philosophical writings especially, Cicero often omits est and 
sunt, as the predicate verb, with adjectives. See Zumpt, $ 776; 
Madvig,§479. 

28. Fleriqiie. " The most part," " the majority." 

29. Nisi quod fruciuosum sit. " Save what is profitable.** 
Compare Horace, Sat. ii. 6. 75. 

Quidve ad amicitias, usus rectumne, irdhat nos f 

30. Q^od nisi idem, ^* And unless this same thins ; *' t. e. that 
each is dear to himself, not for profit to be derived, but on his 
own account. 

31. Is. i. e. verus amicus, 

32. Alter idem. So Arist. Eth. Nicom. ix. 4. 'Eori yap 6 ^(Xog 
a\\oQ aindQ, So Cic. Ep. ad Div. vii. 5. : Vide quam mikiptr^ 
suaserim te esse dUerum me. 
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33. Ad qms animantes. Observe the position of the relatiTe 
before the demonstrative clause. 
84. Utefficiat. " As to make." 



CHAP. xxn. 

1. Similem sui, '* Like himself;** t. e, one who is also a good 
man. Sui is the genitive of the personal pronoun. 

2. In talibus. '^ In such persons.** 

3. Quam jamdudum tractamus, *' Which for this long time 
past we are handling;** i.e, treating of. Observe the use of 
the present to point out something which has for a long time 
existed and still continues. See Madvig, § 334., obs. Com- 
pare Cato Major, note 32, Ch. VI. 

4. Cupiditatibus, Dative dependent on imperdbunt. 

5. Q^ibu8, Dative dependent on serviuni, 

6. Colent inter se, " Will they mutually esteem one another.** 
Instead of se inter se, it is usual to write inter se alone. See 
Madv^, § 490., obs. 6. 

7. ToUit, i. e. is toUit, Observe that is is frequently omitted 
when it is of the same case as the corresponding relative ; not 
so frequently when it is of a different case. 

8. Licentiam. " Liberty.'* 

9. Data est " Was given.** Historical perfect, or aorist of 
narration. 

10. Conjuncta et consociata. '* United and allied.** 

11. Cum altera^ i. e. amidtid. 

12. Honestas and the following nominatives are in apposi- 
tion with omnia. 

13. Utf mmm, ifc. ** So that, when these be present, life is 
happy.** Beata is a predicative adjective. 

14. Sapius, ** Very frequently. Observe the force of the 
comparative. 

15. Diligere oportet See note 29, Ch. XVL, and note 10, 

Ch. xvn. 

16. Prteposteris enim, §cc. " For we employ inverted plans, 
and do things that have been done — a thing we are forbidden 
by the old proverb.** So Terence, Phormio, ii. 3. 72 : Actum 
dicunt ne agas. To do what has been already done is to labour 
in vain. 

17. Nam implicati, 8fc. ^ For after we have become entan« 
gled on every side (literaUy, on the further side and on this 
side), either by daily intercourse or even kindnesses, we suddenly, 
in the middle of our career, when some cause of stumbling has 
arisen, burst asunder (our) friendships.** 
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CHAP. xxm. 



1. Qud etiam magis, ** And on this account . • • even in • 
greater degree." 

2. Una est eninij §fc, '* For friendship is the C^nly) one in 
human matters about the adyantage of which all, witli one 
mouth, agree." 

3. Victus cuUusque. *^ Food and other necessaries.** Cutau 
denotes every thing used for the support of life. It is rarely 
placed alone ; and when joined to another word, as here, it 
signifies every thing needful for life beyond what is expressed 
by the previous word. See Riddle's Dictionary. 

4. Pro nihilomUent, " Deem as nothing." 

5. Omnes aa unum^ ^c. ** All to a man hold the same 
opinion." 

6. Et ii . . . e/ u . . . et iu '* Both those . . . and those . . • 
and those." 

7. Qui ad rempMicam, §fc. t. e, public men, statesmen, &c. 

8. Rerttm cognitione, SfC, *' Delight themselves with the 
investigation of things and with learning ; " t. e, natural phOo- 
Bophers, and men of learning generally. 

9. Qui suum, Sfc, '* Who at their ease conduct their own 
affairs ; " t. e* men who trouble themselves about no public 
matters, but tranquilly and leisurely manage their own private 
concerns. — NuUam, " None ; " i. e, worthless. IVemcatiye 
of vitam, 

10. LiberaUter, "As becomes a freeman ; " t. e, generously 
-— liberally. 

11. Nescio qttomodo =■ aligtu) modo, 

12. Ed asperUate, '* Of such ruggedness " Ablative of the 
quality. 

13. Utfugiat, " As to flee from." 

14. Tinumem nescio guem =s Timonem aliquem, Timon of 
Athens was surnamed 6 finrdvOpio'TroQ' i. e, " the man-hater.** 
Ingratitude and disappointments made him retire from the 
world, and to sufier no one to come near him, except Alcibi- 
ades, in whose disposition he traced the follies of me world 
which he had himself abandoned. He lived in the time of the 
Peloponnesian war. Shakspeare has an admirable delineation 
of his character. 

15. Nan possit paii, " Cannot endure." 

16. Ut non anquirat aliquem. This alludes to his admitting 
the society of Alcibiades, as above mentioned. 

. 17. Adspiciendi, A gerundial adjective. 

18. Qui posset "As to be able." 

19. Cuique. " And from whom." Dative after auferret^ a 
verb of " taking away." 
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20. A Tarerutino ArchytcL " From the Tarentine Arohytas."- 
Observe the position of the adjectiye. The adjective precedea 
the substantive when it shows how the substantive di£^ from 
others of the same class ; it follows the substantive when it 
expresses an incidental or accessory quality. Thus, here, 
Tarentinus Archytas means the Tarentine Archytas, t. e. that 
Archytas who came from Tarentum, in contradistinction to all 
others of the same name ; but Archytas Tarentinus would have 
implied Archytas a native of Tarentum. See Cato Major, 
Ch. XI [. note 3. 

21. Qvjod . . . solitum. Supply esse. Quod is the subject of 
the infinitive solitum esse. 

22. Auditum, in concord with quod. 

23. Si qms ascendissetj ^c. " If any one should have as- 
cended into heaven, and become thoroughly acquainted with 
both the nature of the universe and the beauty of the stars, 
that that wonderment would be disagreeable to that person; 
which would have been most delightful, if he had had some one 
to whom he might tell it." Observe the construction. Lseliua 
is here giving, in his own words, a saying of Pythagoras, — 
oratio ohliqua. The leading verb is therefore put in the in-, 
finitivcj while the verbs of the dependent clauses are put in the 
subjunctive. 

24. Quoque. Ablative oiquisque. 

CHAP. tXlN. 

1. Qunm. "Althouffh." 

2. Qum nwnemvr. Sfoneo is followed by an accusative of 
the person, and also an accusative of the thing. The accusative 
of the thing remains after the passive form moneor ; hence here 
the accusative of qtuB. 

3. Emtare, elevare, ferre. Substantival infinitives of the 
nominative case. 

4. /?* Andrid. The name of one of Terence's plays. The. 
words occur at I. i. 41. 

5. FamUiaris meus, Terence was on such intimate terms : 
with both Scipio and Lselius, that he b even said to have been 
assisted by them in his writings. 

6. Moles^ is predicated of Veritas. 

7. Siquidem. " Since, indeed." 

8. PrcBcipitem/erri. "Be carried along " — to ruin. 

9. Quae non modd, ifc. Observe the construction. Instead 
of non modb non, we have merely non modd. This is the case 
when there is an ascending negative ; non modd (or rum solitm) 
being in the first clause, sed ne quidem in the second, the verb. 
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which miut be in the oonstructlon Gommon to both beii^ abo 
in the second. The reason is that the n^ative fbroe of m 
is considered to be thrown on the verb, and so to influ^ice the 
whole expression. Literally, *^ Which b worthy, not only not 
of a friend, but not even of a free man ; ** or, more freely, and 
in accordance with the above-given explanation, ^ whioh is un- 
worthy, not only of a friend, but even of a free man.*' 

10. Amico, See note 20, Ch. XVIL 

1 1 . AUter . . . cUiter, " In one way ... in another way.** 

12. Vivitur. An impersonal passive verb. Supply ab A0- 
minibtu, 

13. Cujus . . . hujus. Observe the position of the reUtiye 
before the demonstrative clause for the purpose of giving pn^- 
minence to it; and the employment of the denM>nstratiYe 

r'onoun to emphasize the person desi<rnated. See also Zmnpt^ 
765. In this construction the demonstrative pronoun stands 
first in its own clause. 

14. Inimicos mererL See construction explained in note 28, 
Ch. XXIU. 

15. Videmtur, See note 23, Ch. XXIU What is there 
said of a conditional holds equally good of a relatival clause. 

16. lUaSy i. e. inimicos ; hos^ L e. amicos. 

17. Quod contra. Contra sometimes follows its 
pecially the relative pronoun qui. 



CHAP. XXV. 

1. Ut igituTy S(V. *• As, therefore, it is the property of true 
friendship to advise and to be advised, and (as it is the property 
of true friendship) to do the one with freedom (t. e. candioly or 
openly), not with harshness, to receive the other with patience, 
not with opposition.** Motiere, moneriy facere^ accipere^ are all 
substantival infinitives of the nominative case. — Proprium and' 
citicB. See note 7, Ch. YIII. AUerum . . . oUenan refer to momere 
and moneri. 

2. Sic habendum est ** So must it be held ; ** t. e. con- 
sidered. 

3. NuUam in amicitiis, jrc. ** That there is not, in friendship, 
a greater plague.** Observe the use of nuUus for nan, a thii^ 
not uncommon in Cicere : it is, however, principally confine^ 
in prose, to the construction with sum, as here. 

4. AdulaHonem, blandOiam, assentoHonem, These terms re- 
present three several modes of flattery. The first, derived 
from adiUory "I fawn** — a term applied to dogs — signifies 
sycophancy ; the next, from blandior, ^* I soothe or caress,** a 
ooaxmg Ime of conduct; the last, from assentor, ^1 agree 
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with,** a flattery that consists ia professing to hold the same 
views or opinions with the person flattered. 

5. Quamvis enim rmdtis, Sfc, ** For, on yeir many accounts, 
there must be marked (with disapprobation) thisyice of trifling 
and deceitful persons speaking (t. e. who speak) all things 
according to the will (of another), nothing according to truth.** 
Observe the force of quamvis with an adjective, literally ** as 
many as you will:** t. e, very many. Some editions have 
voluptakm; but the reading here adopted is preferable on 
account of the general meaning of the context. 

6. Simidatio is to pretend to have what one has not ; dis' 
sifmdatio, that one has not what one has. Render strmdatio 
" false assumption.'* 

7. Omnium rerum, ** Of all things ; " t. e, in every case. 

8. Turn etmicitiaj 8fC, ** So especially it is in the highest 
degree antagonbtic to friendship.** 

9. Valere, " To be valid.** 

10. Nam quum, §cc. ** For since the power of friendship 
consists in this, (viz.) that one as-it-were-mind be made out of 
several, how will that be possible if there shall not be, even in 
each, one mind, and (that mind) always the same, but (a mind) 
diflerent (in character), liable to change, manifold (t. e, tor- 
tuous, deceitful).** Quasi qualifies animus. Uw> . . . quoque is 
the ablative of unusquisque.. Multiplex is the opposite to 
simplex. 

11. Quid enim potest, Sfc. "For what can be so wavering, 
so erroneous ? " literally, " liable to be bent,** " out of the 
path.** 

12. Negat — ait, " Say no . . • say yes." See Terence, 
£un. ii. 2. 21. 

13. Idem. He has already been quoted in the previous 
chapter. 

14. Persona. " Character.** Gnatho was a character in the 
Eunuchus of Terence. 

15. Quod genusy Sfc. " And to take to oneself this kind of 
friend, is altogether the part of folly ; ** literally, " lightness,** 
and so " folly, * as opposed to gravitas, " weight, * t. e, stability 
of purpose, wisdom, &c. 

16. Mviti autem, SfC. "And since many, like Gnathos, are 
superior in position, fortune, character, — the flattering assent 
of these is dangerous, when influence is added to falsehood.** 
Locus = genus. Vanitas is one of the characteristics of assets 
taiio. Auctoritas results from locus, fortuna, fama. At Cato 
Minor, Gh. Y., we find Scipiones, Maximi, for those like Scipio 
and li^imus ; so here we have Onatlumes, to signify those re- 
sembling Gnatho. 

17. Tom . . . quam, " In like manner . • . as * 
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18. AdhihUa dUigenHd. «' If diligence be used.** AbL abi. 

19. Omnia fucaia^ ffx. **AllthiDg8 dyed and feigned froa 
those that are (of) natural (c(^our) ai^ true.** Sm cerii ii 
opposed to fvcaia ; verit to nnmUUcu 

20. Judicare. *« To decide." 

21. Quid inter sit inters jrc. ** What difference exists between 
a popular t. e, a flattering and trifling (worthless) citizen^ and 
one who is consistent, truthful, and influential r ** I^opidani 
means one who espoused the part of the people against the 
nobles. Assentator, like many other substantives in tor derived 
from transitive verbs, b used occasionally (as here) in the force 
of an adjective. Severus is here equivalent to gm oorrwmpi 
neqtdt. It may be further observed, that the last three adjec* 
tives are opposed to the former three, — a circumstance that u 
useful to remember in the rendering of them. Observe also 
that Cicero often uses the preposition inter after a verb com- 
pounded with it. Compare De Fin. i. 9. 

22. Influebat in auree. Literally, *^ Flowed into the eatt;** 
t. e. insinuated himself into the good opinion. Observe here 
also the repetition of in after a compound word of which it 
forms a part. 

23. Qtmm ferrety Sfn. '^ When he was proposing a law about 
the reappointing of tribunes of the people.** Papirius proposed 
a law, that the people might elect the same pers<»i tribune as 
often as they pleased, but it seems that his proposition was 
rejected. What was tiie reason for his conduct, except ingra- 
tiating himself with the people, cannot be conceived ; for his- 
tory shows that the same persons were, from time to time, 
appointed tribunes more than once. 

24. Dissuasimua nos. "We spoke against it." The oppo- 
nent of a bill was said dissuadere. Nos is emphatic. 

25. Oravitas^ majestcts, " Impressiveness, dignity.*' 

26. Ut facUiy Sfc. " So that one would re^ily say that he 
was the commander of the Roman people.** Observe the use 
of the 2nd pers. subj. in an indefinite force. Some editions 
have non comitem before diceres ; but Gremhard rejects these 
words as a manifest gloss. 

27. Q. Maximo, L. Mancinus. Maximus and Mancinns were 
consuls B. c. 145. For Maximus, see note 21, Ch. XIX. 

28. CooDtatio enim, SfC. " For the election (into their body) 
of (i. e, by) the colleges was (thereby) transferred to the favour 
of the people ; ** i, e. placed at the disposal or ^pointment of 
the people. This law was proposed b. c. 145. Its object was 
to make the sacerdotal colleges no longer self-electing bodies, 
but to throw the power of filling up vacancies into the hands of 
the people. 

29. Atgue isprimuSy ^c. "And he was the first that began 
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to lay a matter before the people, having turned himself to- 
wards the Forum.** The patricians were termed pcpulus ; the 
commoners, pleb8. The former held their assemblies in the 
comUium ; the latter in the forum as such, although these two 
places were both, strictly speaking, parts of that which was 
commonly designated the ybrum. The rostra^ it appears, stood 
between these two places ; and the tribunes, heretofore, when 
speaking, had been accustomed to turn towards the former of 
them, t. e. towards the comitium. But C. Licinius Crassus 
adopted a different course, which seems to be here laid to his 
charge as an instance of adtdatio or blanditia of the commons : 
he turned away from the populus towards the plehs^ or from 
the comitium towards the forum. This would be the more 
insulting to the populus, and flattering to the plebs, because the 
sacerdotal offices belonged to the former, from whom he not 
only endeavoured to wrest their privileges, but turned his back 
upon them while he was endeavouring to effect his purpose. 
Observe the difference of primus and primum : primus, " 1 am 
the first to do, &c., a tning " — i. e. before any one else ; 
primum, " I do, &c., in the first place " — before any thing else. 
Some editions giYe primum ; but that primus is correct appears 
likely from Yarro de R. R. i. 2, who, speaking of this man and 
this circumstance, says : C Licinius, tnbunus piehis . . . primus 
pojmlum ad leges accipiendas in septemjugeraforertsia e comitio 
eduxit, 

30. VendibHem, Literally, ^ that may be easily sold ; ** 
hence " taking," " pleasing/* " agreeable.** 

31. Defenaeniibus, i, ejus coUegiorum. 

32. jRe, *'*' By the matter,** t. e. the merits of the case. — 
Auctoritate, " By influence ; ** for, as being prator only, he 
would have little or none. 



CHAP. XXVI. 

1. Quodsi in scend, Sfc, *'But if, on the stage, that is, in the 
assembly of the people, in which there is most room (i. e, op- 
portunity) for matters feigned and pretended (literally, shadowed 
forth), truth nevertheless prevails — if only it be laid open 
and made clear ; what ought to be done in friendship, of which 
the whole is entirely weighed (t. e, accurately adjusted or 
decided) by truth ? '* 

2. Vtdeas, ostendas, habeas, AU these 2nd pers. subj. are 
used indefinitely. 

3. JExploratum. ** Ascertained ; ** hence, ^* certain.** JSx' 
phro is said of scouts sent out to ascertain the movements of 
the enemy : hence exphratum means as above. 
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4. Amare, amari, Substantiyal infinitiyes of the aocns. 

5. Quam^juam, '*And yet.*' Observe the present use of 
quamquam^ introducing a remark limiting and correcting the 
previous statement, and taking its verb in the indicative, as the 

Proposition is to be considered an independent one. See 
fadvig, § 443 ; compare Zumpt, § 341. note. 

6. Sui, Genitive dependent on amans. 

7. Virtute enim ipsa, Sfc. " For many wish not so much to 
be, as to appear, endued with virtue itself." Non qualifies the 
whole of the following clause. 

8. Hos. t. e. those who wish to appear endued with virtue. — 
Fictus ad ipsorum volurUatem, ** Formed after their own inclina- 
tion ; " i. e, accommodated or adapted to it. 

9. Nidla = non. See note 3, Ch. XXV. 

10. Parasitorum, Observe the derivation : iropao-irof— vofft, 
erlros, 

11. Gloriosi, "Boastful.*' 

12. Magnas, This line occurs Eun. iiL 1. 1. 

13. Cujus ad voluntatem, Sfc. " According to (or in refoenoe 
to) whose inclination it is spoken.'* 

14. Animum advertant =z animadvertant. 

15. Ne capiaritur. ** That they be not caught.** 

16. Nemo non, " Every one. But non nemo " some one." 

17. Nee enim, Sfc. " For he is not very easily known 
({. e, discovered), inasmuch as he is one who even by opposing 
frequently assents, and, pretending that he is disputing, coax- 
ingly flatters, and at the last submits and allows that he is con- 
quered, in order that he who has been deceived may seem to 
have seen more" t. e, to have seen more deeply into the matter 
in dispute. Manum or manus dare is to give or stretch forth 
the hand or hands in token of submission. Vicisse is fbund in 
some MSS. 

18. Quod ne accidat " And that this may not happen." 

19. Epiclero, A play of Csecilius. 

20. Comicos, See Cato Major, Ch. XI. note 14. 

21. Ver saris atque emunxeris lavHssime, "You will have 
turned me about and most neatly deceived me.** Most editions 
have unxeris ; and those who adopt this reading expltun botii 
versdris and unxeris as metaphorical terms derived from the 
cooking of fish, on the authority, it seems, of Grsevius, who 
writes — Utrumque verbum iranslatum est a piscitms, qui, qman 
assantur, versaniur et unguuntur. Whether roasting fish was the 
common way of dressing them with the Romans, is a question 
that can now be hardly decided. But, not to urge this point, 
and assuming that the interpretation given is correct, it is diffi- 
cult to see the connection of the quotation with the preceding 
sentiments — how it illustrates or enforces them. Oth^ editions 
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have luseris^ which, probably, was a marginal reading explana- 
tory of emtmxeris (Bentley's emendation), and which crept into 
the text and displaced it. Emungo means strictly *' to wipe 
the nose," and, in a metaphorical power, " to deceive," *' to 
gull," " to cheat." This is quite in accordance with the pre- 
ceding context, where we find iUusux^ iUudi, 

22. Deflexit, " Has turned aside." 

23. Concludamus aliqtuzndo. *^ Finish at length." The posi- 
■ion of aUquando is very forcible. 



CHAP. XXVII. 

1. Virtus^ virtus. Observe the emphasis arising from the 
combined position and repetition of virtus. 

2. Convementia, stabilitas, constantia. ^^ Suitableness (i, e. 
agreement respecting)," " firmness," " consistency." 

3. Quce quum, " And when this ; " t. e, virtus. 

4. Ad id se admovet " To that it moves itself up." 

5. Utrumqii£, Supply verbvm, 

6. Diligere. " To esteem." 

7. Quern antes. " Whom one happens to love." 

8. QtuB^ i. e. utilitas. 

9. Minus ^= rum. 

10. Z. PauUum, Lucius ^milius FauUus Macedonicus. 
See Cato Major, Ch« VI. note 5. 

11. M. Catonem. See Cato Major, Ch. I. note 33. 

12. C. Galium. See Cato Major, Ch. XIV. note 34. 

13. P. Nasicarriy i. e. P. Scipio Nasica Corculum. See Cato 
Major, Ch. XIV. note 45. 

14. Tib. Gracchum. The father of Tiberius and Caius 
Gracchus. He was consul b. c. 177. See also Ch. XL 

15. L. Furium^ i. e. L. Furius Fhilus. See note 9, Ch. IV. 

16. P. Rupilium. See note 13, Ch. XI. 

17. Sp, Mummium. See note 20, Ch XIX. 

18. Q. Tuberonis. See note 8, Ch. XI. 

19. P. RuHlii. P. Kutilius Rufus, tribune of the people 
B. c. 137. 

20. A. Virginii. Who this was does not appear. 

21. Alia €etas^ SfC. " One season (of life) springs forth from 
another." 

22. Ut cum cBqualibus^ Sec " That one may be able, with 
the contemporaries with whom one has, as it were, been let go 
from the starting posts, with the same to arrive at the goal, as 
the saying is." The metaphor is too easy of apprehension to 
require to be explained. Observe the use of the pronoun 
moent for the sake of energy, or partly perhaps from the dis- 
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tance of aqualUnUj which it represents, from the verb to which 
it belongs. See Cato Major, Ch. XXTTT. notes 14, 15. 

23. Virtutem. The position of this one shows it to be the 
emphatical one. 

24. i2Zam, i. e. virtuiem. 

25. Mqfora, ** Yery great things.** Observe the present use 
of the comparative, which has been before noticed. 

26. Proponendam, Supply esse. 

27. PuteL " Shall deem." As the subjunctive has no futore 
of its own, one of its other tenses is used when a future tense 
has preceded in the preceding clause. Here the present 
subjunctive is used because an incomplete future action is 
intended. 

28. Tribuit, When a verb is preceded hj two singular 
nominative cases connected by aut^ the verb is K»und sometimes 
in the singular, sometimes in the pluraL 

29. Mthi consensus. *' An agreement with me ; ** ** a conmion 
feeling with me." 

30. Quod quidem senserim. ** As far at least as I perceived." 

31. Occidisset. Both, the nominatives to occidisset are 
*' things ** devoid of life ; hence the singular number of the 
verb. Compare Cato Major, Ch. XY. note 3. 

32. Possem. See note 23, Ch. YII. 

33. lUa refers to recordatio and memoria. It is in the plural 
because two things are spoken o( and in the neuter gender 
because they are devoid of life. 

34. DwHils. " Yery long." Observe again tiie force of the 
comparative. 

35. H<BC hdbui, Sfc. **I had these things to speak con- 
cerning friendship ; " t. e. these are the thii^s which I had to 
speak, &c. 

36. Ut ita virtutem hcetis. " That ye so place ; " t. e« that 
you assign such a position to. Virtus^ he says, should come 
first ; amicitia next. 



THE END. 
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